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Think of the thousands of times you dipa 
pen each year—add up the wasted hours. All 
those Lost Motions youcanturnto Productive 
Actions. For these handsome, tapered Duo- 
fold Desk Pens hold their own ink. And the 
points keep moist, ready to write any instant. 

People who set the pace are rapidly adopt- 
ing the Parker Duofold Desk Sets. 

They keep writing on, while others stop to 
dip. They finish ahead, andincreasetheircapa- 
city. Their writing—once heavy in some spots, 
faint in others—is now uniformly inked. 

They write with a jewel-smooth point that 
is guaranteed for 25 years, not only for me- 
chanical perfection but for wear! 
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ink stands, is this handsome, orderly Ball-and- 
Socket Base that holds the pen so they never 
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Be one of the first, instead of the last, to 
own this inspiring time-saver. Let any good 
pen dealer put one on your desk to demon- 
strate the new-time writing. 

Because all parts of Parkez Pocket Pens and 
Parker Desk Pens are interchangeable, the 
dealer can give you any point you select. 
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is equally attractive in bedroom, 
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“Westclox.” That family name on 
the dial assures you of timekeep- 
ing regularity. 

Ben Hur’s price is $2.50—with lumi- 
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HARLES came strolling so aimlessly 
toward them along the deck; and be- 
yond him Robin saw the moon's path, 
like the trail of a serpent, gleamir g 


along the dwindling waves 
of the wake. 
Charles’ shadow was very 
upon the 
deck boards; and when he 
stopped to speak to Aunt 
Alice, Robin looked up at 
him, and down again, for 


ship’s 


black scrubbed 


the moon was in her eyes 
‘Good evening,” said 
Charles, and Aunt Alice 
re plied: 
‘Good evening, 
Charles.” 
Robin added meekly, 
“Good evening!” 
Since they all agreed, 
the topic which Charles 
introduced died a- 
} 


there seemed lit- 


had 
porning; 
tle more to be said about 
the evening. 

But Charles had a cer- 
tain persistence, 
** Beautiful, 

he suggested. 
‘*Marvelous,’’ 


isn’t it?” 
Aunt 
Alice agreed. 

“Yes.” 

Charles let his weight 
other loot 


said Robin 


rest upon his 


After a while he spoke 
again. 

‘Il think the moon is 
full,”’ he confessed 


it fuller,” 


assured him 


“T never saw 
Aunt Alice 
“In sixty years of diligent 
observation I never saw a 
fullermoon. Brighter, per 


haps; and colder; and dif 
ferent in other ways. Bu 
never fuller, certainly.” 


And she appealed to 
Robin. 

“Did you, Robin?” she 
demanded. 

Robin stirred under her 
teamer rug. “It’s very 
= murmured. 
shifted his 
There were 


ill,” she 
Charles 
weight again 
ust the two chairs here in 
an angle of the deck. “I 
was walking,” he told 

them. 
“So you 


Aunt 
olten 


were,” 
Alice agreed. ‘‘] 
think I'll do a little walk- 
ng myself sometime. But 
I find my weight is sup- 
ported so much more com- 


fortably by a chairthan by my somewhat decrepit 


tobin looked at Aunt 


She was drenched in moonlight where 


shone with it 


rhe “Vt 





und her 
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lling affection for the older woman. 


You must see me to the com- 
and laid her hand upon his 


huckled 


told Charles, 


need toward Robin, as though for her per- 


Aunt Alice added, “She won’t run away.” 
ng the deck together, and Robin’s eyes 
( rles was so comfortingly tall. And 


Robin felt 

She was 
toward all the 
would return to her in a minute now 


erstood these matters so well. 


} 


t. to feel affectionately 


back, her eyes were closed; she opened 

ie her, and said softly, ‘‘Oh, I must 

for just a moment. The moon makes me 
1 Aunt Alice’s chair and drew the rug 

t meticulously; he was, Robin 


twenty 





[ mean to see to it that you don’t 
he told the girl 


rack of dawn, | suppose 
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that’s your affair. But from luncheon till breakfast—and 
we'll breakfast at two in the morning 
quite gay and mad with me.” 

“You're too old for such goings on,’’ Robin remonstrated 
laughingly. 

“Tell me that two months from now,” 
challenged. 

Since then she had been almost as good as her word. 
They were, with a proper regard for the things that could 
be done and for those that could not, gay in London; they 
were whimsically gay in Paris; they were conscientiously 
gay in Berlin. They went to bed at an hour not to be men- 
tioned, and Aunt Alice slept till noon. But sometimes 
Robin woke early, and then she went abroad upon matters 


of her own. To these sober peccadillos Aunt Alice shut 


you're going to be 


Aunt Alice 


her eyes. 








‘“We haven't been to Paris yet,” she said apologetically. 
So he asked if she were going; and before they separated 


that day he knew a great deal about her and she knew a 
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great deal about him. He was, it appeared, twenty-seven 
years old. He had graduated from Harvard and from 
Harvard Law, and had since spent two years at Oxford, 
and he meant to travel this summer. In the fall he would 
go home and begin in his father’s office the practice of law. 
He was very tall and he wore glasses and had a studious air 
about him. But when she one day remarked the fact that 
he was always interested in armor and arms and such war- 
like matters, he said, as though in explanation: 

“I was on the boxing team in college.” 

That, curiously, thrilled her immensely. She liked to 
think of him as somewhat of a ruffian under his mild and 
sober mien; liked to imagine him a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
She was by that time thinking of him a great deal. 

He meant to travel that summer, and she and Aunt 
Alice were traveling; he s Aunt 
Alice for a while knew 
nothing about him, but 





1aped his course to hers. 





tobin saw him almost ev- 
ery morning. Sometimes 
she thought of introducing 
him to Aunt Alice; but her 
courage was not equal to 
this step till Aunt Alice 
said one day—they were in 
Switzerland at the time 

that she was disappointed 
in Robin, and Robin asked: 

“Why?” 

““You’re even more of a 
prig than I thought,” said 
Aunt Alice. ** You’ve been 
wandering around Europe 
for three weeks, and the 
place is full of attractive 
young American men, and 








1d I i yeupers, 7 you haven’t so much as 
‘ ad y pe if } nodded to one of them.” 
he <<" 4! Robin colored; but she 
, ( “ asked meekly, ““Should1?” 
er W **T can go just so far with 
é you,”” Aunt Alice assured 
t her. “‘Beyond that, you 
must travel alone.” She 
, ) considered. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s 
my de because you’re always un- 
day der my wing in the after- 
we noons, and properly 
e dissipated young men all 
‘ ’ sleep tillnoon,so you can't 
n ‘ see them in the morning. 
end I think I shall start get- 
ting up in the morning, and 
send you out alone after 
luncheon for a while, in- 
-- —-——_-— —— -— — —_—_——_—_—_——_————" stead.” 
e beer ! ‘*Fiddlesticks!’' Said Aunt Alice. ‘I’ve Done Nothing All My Life and I’ve Enjoyed Every “Oh, you mustn’t do 
Minute of it, and the World is None the Worse’’ that,”’ Robin protested. ‘I 
‘ I like it the way it is.”’ 
t dow Aunt Alice retorted. ‘* That It was at the British Museum that Robin met Charles. “Tt’s not what you like that matter Aunt Alice 
ed you. I stopped that, and That is to say, it was there she first saw him. He was _ assured her. “You like the wrong things. But if you can’t 
w you were spending your whole morn- examining a suit of ancient armor. Two days later they pick up a man in Europe, I declare you’re not worth 
|. And then it was the league, encountered each other in one of the galleries, before an bothering with.” 
and then the Y. W.C. A. building absurd battle scene filled with horses whose heads were “Oh, don’t disown me,” Robin begged, faint mockery in 
vs what.” almost geometric in design. A week after that they found _ her tones, her eyes dancing; and Aunt Alice looked at her 
t just d thing,’ Robin urged. “When themselves side by side as they read the inscription on a_ and sniffed, and powdered her nose. 
that need doing.” tomb in the Abbey; and when they had finished reading ““T see,” she commented. ‘‘ You think I’m a fool!” 
Aunt Alice. “I’ve done nothing the inscription, neither of them moved. They read it “T don’t!’’ Robin cried. 
{ ve enjoyed every minute of it, and the again, and then again; and after that Charles said, with- “Then why don’t you bring him out into the light?”’ 
é has out turning his head: ‘After all, this is absurd.” Aunt Alice demanded. ‘‘ He’s nothing to be ashamed of. I 
e of us,”” Robin said tenderly, ‘‘as Robin hesitated, and then she asked, ‘‘Is it?” know his father, know his whole family. And we need a 
i ‘ *‘Obviously,’” Charles assured her. ‘‘We’re both Amer- young man , 
: ght,’ Aunt Alice agreed. ‘She  icans. You don’t look New York, or even Middle West. I “You know about Charles?” Robin exclaimed, coloring 
1e of frivolity. But I hate tothink that I'm expect you’re Boston. So am I. Probably we’re neigh- furiously. 
bors.” “Don’t be absurd!”’ Aunt Alice told her. ‘‘Aren’t you 
etimes about Nancy,” Robin con- “T suppose that’s true,’’ Robin assented. in my charge?”’ 
\ made a sound not unlike a snort, Their eyes were still busy with the inscription. ‘‘Good So, thereafter, sometimes, Charles made a third with 
morning,”’ said Charles; and Robin echoed: them, or if Aunt Alice had encountered one of her many 
She continued, “‘ That’s why you and ‘**Good morning!” acquaintances, even a fourth. He was a grave young man, 
t ttle picnic, Robin. I’m going to “I’m Charles Waterhouse,” he told her; andshe replied: and when Aunt Alice made him dance with her at a par- 
will be good for you. You're “I’m Robin Pattee.”’ ticularly disorderly night club in Berlin he suffered, but 
t i ir days mousing around mu- So they clasped hands and he said he knew her father. after that he was emboldened to ask Robin to dance, and 
ned cathedrals, and crumbling old castles, “But how did you guess I was Boston?” she asked she did. It amused her a little to find that he danced in a 
es. Well, I'll allow you just one of each, curiously. fashion so completely characteristic, in perfect rhythm, in 
eat e. But the rest of the time we're He flushed faintly. ‘‘I don’t mean to criticize,” he said. perfect sequence of step and reverse and turn; his arm 
usly giddy together. And you ‘‘You just looked like—home.” about her fitted itself to her shoulders as smoothly as a 
well make up your mind to it.” “Not very stylish, you mean?” she inquired. Robin well-built shoe fits the foot, and as impersonally. While he 
) ilways sleep till eleven,” she re- had not listened to Aunt Alice’s criticism of her clothes for danced he spoke to her at proper intervals; she suspected 
w I shall have the forenoons be- nothing. that for the rest of the time he was painfully attentive to 
a “T like it,” he declared. the beat. 


About that time she began to call him Charles. A little 
later, in Vienna, he addressed her as Robin. One day in 
the Black Forest when he held her hand to help her alight 
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from the motor his eyes met hers and their glances clung. 
Then they came back to England, to Warwickshire, to the 
Lakes, to the mountains of Wales. They went up Snowdon 
by train; Aunt Alice 
stayed in the car. Robin and Charles ascended to the ut- 


termost pinnacle of rock and stood there, a sea of mist 


but at the top clouds hung and 


about them. They were chilled and there were drops of 
moisture on their garments. Robin shivered a little. 

“The mist is rising,” said Charles. ‘‘Let’s wait just a 
minute or two.” 

“I’m cold,”’ Robin told him. 

““Look,”’ Charles bade her, and pointed down, almost 
straight beneath their feet. 

She saw the mountain wall; 
glint of blue, and then the green surrounding, where a lofty 
lake lay in the high valley there. As the mist rose higher 
she discovered sheep grazing by the water’s edge 

The cloud was lifting like the curtain at a theater. At 
one moment her glance could penetrate no more than fifty 
feet in any horizontal direction, at the next the whole 
countryside lay clear to the far horizon. She saw the 
nearer rocky peaks; the green lowlands beyond; the silver 


and she saw far below, a 


sparkling streams, all drenched in sunlight there. 
“That’s England,” said Charles, and made her turn 
about, “and that’s the Channel. And Ireland over beyond. 
And as far as you can see in that direction, Scotland lies.” 
tobin uttered a low ery of delight. 
a moment ago,” she protested, and looked up into the sky 
Above their heads the cloud that had enfolded them was 
rising ever higher, dwindling into the remote and lovely 


Sut it was all fog 


blue. 

She wanted, she decided, to walk down the mountainside 
by the zigzag trail to that little lake framed in green where 
the sheep were grazing; and she and Charles went to 
arrange with Aunt Alice that the automobile should meet 
them at a place Charles appointed. Aunt Alice considered 
for a moment, looking at them; then she nodded. 

‘“Yes, I should think so,”’ she decided. 

Two hours later, when they came toward where the 
machine waited at the foot of the trail, the older woman 
looked at Robin with an appraising glance, and Robin 
flushed under her scrutiny. Aunt Alice smiled wistfully. 

**A flower at your breast,”’ she murmured. ‘‘A loose lock 
of hair over your right ear, and your eyes dreaming. P 
Well, my dear, it was time.’’ She held out her hands to 
Charles. “Kiss me, too, young man,” she directed him. 

But, as Charles 


“Go along.” 


explained 
carefully to Aunt 
Alice a few days 
they 


very 


later, were 
not to be formally 
engaged. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t be fair 
to Robin,” he 
pointed out. “Of 
course, I could rely 
on father. But I 
won't do that. I 
must stand on my 
own feet first; re- 
pay him forall he’s 
done for me; Jus- 
tify him and jus- 
tify myself. We 
must wait till 
then.” 

‘“* Fiddlesticks!” 
said Aunt Alice. 

“I’m consider- 
Robin Eig 


insisted. 


ing 
Charles 
‘“‘For the present 
she must be per- 
fectly free.”’ 

Robin touched 
hisarm. “I don’t 
think I want to be 
perfectly free, 
Charles, ever 
again,” she told 
him. 

“Don’t be such 
a ninny!” Aunt 
Alice exploded. 
‘You may change 
your mind a dozen 
times. If you have 
the sense of a 
mouse, or the cour- 
age either, you'll 
marry her while 
you can, Charles.” 


know our own minds 
Aunt Al e’s eyes grew thought! 


once on a time, d 


‘I’m sure,"’ Charles repeated his 


Later, when she and Robin were 


asked casually, “Robin, has your young 
Nancy? 
Robin shook her head N f 


Why?” 
“Il was just think ng,”’ said Aunt Alice. 
the pier to meet us when we land.” 


This was sufficiently harmless; but R 

forg tte! Nancy sne gave some t 
imi 

HE night before they landed moonrise 

neither Robin nor Charles was impatient 
had gone early to her stateroom 

“ There’s a little swell,”’ she told Robir 
I certair don’t want to get seasick after 
long 

“*l hadn't noticed ar we ¢ 


rted: 
“ My dear, you've ceased to notice anyt 
tobin understood then, and protestec 
Alice, Charles and I would love to have 
‘You've dissembled your love in the 
told her in a tart tone, but at the contrit 
she melted and said, ‘* There, 
wet 


Don't look so apoli 


So Robin and Charles had that particul 


deck to themselves The r chairs were 
astern. Back there somewhere, by and 
lift its disk above the silver rim of the sea 

‘This time tomorrow night 
Charles. 

“It’s been fun, hasn't it?’’ Robin murn 
her rug. 

He nodded. ‘Yes, indeed,” he 


stracted. ‘“‘One of those summers we can 
‘I shall always remember it,”’ Robin protested 
you?” 
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“Oh, So Robin's Been Teiling You About 
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rirst-land Impressions of the 
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Plailippine Problem 


conditions that sur- 
round it today, 
presents a problem 
so difficult that I 
doubt if any race in the world, even one most experi- 
enced in the art of self-government, could long do it. 
The Philippines are a group of very rich and fertile but 
underpopulated tropical islands. They have a climate 
which conduces to languor rather than to energy. They 
are surrounded at close range on three sides by other 
islands and a mainland which contain the most thickly 
populated portions of the globe, and are peopled by 
races more energetic and more warlike by far than the 
Filipinos themselves. 

To be more specific, the Philippines contain an area 
about equivalent to the combined areas of the states 
of New York, New Jersey and the six New England 
states. Yet their population is only about half the 
population contained in those eight American states. 
Their average population throughout the archipelago 
is less than 100 persons to the square mile. In the sur- 
rounding countries, Japan, Southern China and Java, 
the average population is approximately 400 to the 
square mile and in many places is far more dense. 

More than 80 per cent of the area of the Philippine 
Islands is unoccupied public land belonging to the Gov- 
ernment. Of the land in the islands fit for agriculture, 


Former Secretary of War 


By ilenry lhe Stimsom Spain herself paid 


tribute to Japan for 
thirty years just be- 
fore the Japanese 


Empire retired into its hermitage. Furthermore, Spain 
during her occupation transformed the civilization and 
religion of the Filipinos. She made of them a Christian 
nation, differing radically in customs and habits from the 


Oriental nations. 


This people of less than 12,000,000 


souls constitutes a small Christian island in the vast sea of 
400,000,000 to 500,000,000 Buddhists and Mohammedans 
who surround them. The casual visitor from the United 
States finds many more points of resemblance between the 
Filipinos and the Spanish Americans with whom he is fa- 
miliar in Central and South America than he does between 
the Filipinos and their Oriental neighbors on the mainland. 

This contrast has been immensely deepened by the 
changes which have taken place under American rule. In 
every village we find, beside the church built by the 
Spaniard, the school developed by the American, together 
with the local president, treasurer, justice of the peace 
and other civil officers who now exercise the functions of 
local government throughout the islands. The contrast 
between this picture and the civilizations which surround 
it was never more striking than it is today, when over- 
populated China is seething with militarism and pervaded 
with a newborn national feeling based primarily upon a 




































Geovernor:General Wood and Some 


THOUGH f have for many years 

n my reading followed more or 

7 the course of events 
Philippines, and even participated 
ither long range in their government 
I was at tl head of the War De- 
ntin W ngton, I never had an 
until last summer to visit 

n person. As so frequently 


Otd Moro Friends in Mindanao 


ens, when [ did so 1 found that the 






















hatred for everything foreign, and when 
Japan is confronted by the sternest kind 
of problem for providing for a surplus 
population no longer to be taken care 
of upon her present economic develop- 
ment. The visitor receives an unfor- 
gettable impression of an easy-going, 
kindly, hospitable, agricultural Filipino 
people, protected against inundation 
from the seething mass around it solely 
by the Exclusion Laws and the military 
strength of the United States. 


Islands of Babel 


\ ANY writers have laid stress upon 

the number of tribes and languages 
existing in the islands asa reason against 
the possibility of the Filipinos becoming 
a self-governing people, there being 
some forty-three different ethnographic 
groups or tribes, speaking some eighty- 
seven distinct dialects. Certain of these 


tribes contain large masses of people 














ne problem presented somewhat 
ferent aspects from those which I had 
ed in my reading. This sketch 
in attempt to convey some of those 
new impr ys to other Americans 
)may not have had an opportunity 
to gather them at first hand 
I spent six weel n the is!ands, most 
of the time as the guest of Governor- 
General Wood. I accompanied him on 
one of his tours of inspection through A Filipi 
the Visayan and Mohammedan islands 
e southern part of the archipelago, 
ng nearly all the principal cities and many of the 
maller islands and villages. I also made a short trip to 
e mountains in Northern Luzon. In that way I gained 
ne irily hasty but somewhat broad view of their ma- 
t laspect. 1 had the privilege of meeting and talk- 
g with many of native Filipino leaders, with some of 
whom for many y¢ [ had been personally acquainted 
» talked with me freely and frankly 


Diked by the Exclusion Laws 


no Family Preparing 
Rice for Sacking 


less than 40 per cent is 
said to be under cultiva- 
tion. Only the military 
power of the Western 
nations, Spain and the 
United States, which 
have exercised sover- 
eignty over the islands 
for the past 350 years, 
has protected them 
against the inevitable 
result of such a disparity 
of population. 


prior to the Spanish 
conquest of the islands 


During the 200 years 


¢ AMERICA, we are inclined to talk of the problem of 
Philippine independence as if it depended wholly, or at 
rimarily, upon the personal fitness or capacity for 
t t of the pino race. In this I am inclined to 
we have erred both in logic and in tact. Capacity 
¢ depends upon the size and character of the task 
much as upon the personal fitness of the actor. 
Furthermore, to tell people that we will do something for 
r hey are t is not a tactful way of dealing 

It often drives them in the wrong direction 
Asar tter of fact, to maintain a ompletely ndepend 
( ! et ppir Archipelago, under the 


they were in succession 
conquered and ruled by 
the Javanese Empire on 
the south, by the Ming 
emperors of China on 
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the west and by Japan 
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on the north 
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A Group of Mohammedan Moro Leaders 
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A Panoramic View 


who differ quite widely from one another in habitat, lan- 
guage culture. Thus, the Visayans r 


1,000,000, the Tagalogs about 2,000,000 and the 


and umber about 
Ilocanos 
about 1,000,000; and the language of each of these large 
groups is said to differ from the others as much as French 
from German. 


But under Spanish and American government, and un- 





der the leadership of the small mestizo ruling class, which 


I shall describe later, the general mass of the Filipino 


the direction of a homo- 


ilization and a national That 
and tribal differences 


population has made long strides 


consciousness 






geneous Civ 
fact, rather than their original raciz . 
seems to me to be the outstanding fact 


today. It applies to the great bulk of 


of the Culion Leper Colony, the Largest Single Leper Colony in the Worid 


testimony is almost uniformly d irag 
capacity for self-government The n 
observers unite 


describing his two 


characteristics as a lack of capacity for 
f initiative and persistence of effort Ir 


( 


Ma 





stery of the 


Pacific, A. R. Colquhour 


ion } ever emerged fre 
prea ver the inds of x 
‘ na f ( r il’ iT ed ¢ ar 
( rkable heir lack i tha 
ge s people, to weld the 
I Y il re, he rare 
vn or village The 


An 





the Filipino people who have adopted 
Christianity and are known as the Chris- 
tian Filipinos. These number nearly 
0,000,000 out of the total population 
The remaining 1,000,000 or so, includ 
ing the 450,000 Mohammedan Moros 
and the 400,000 pagan mountaineers, 
present an iffer 


entirely d ent situation 


and problem 


The Minority Rule 


B' T it must always be remembered 
J that this progress of the Christian 
Filipinos has been made under foreign 
Americans, |} 
to institute a 


Supervision, We, as ave 


done everything possible 
common language and to develop a feel- 
ing of nationality. What would happen 
if this supervision were removed is a 
wholly different question. The Filipino 
Malay race, and expert 


belongs to tne 
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What Self-Government Means 
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p yal isekeeping of multimillionaires in New York 
ind Newport society is very different from the 
isekeeping of plain millionaires who are not in 


; at least twenty servants to run a 





w é igh style. This unwieldy caravan must be 
hree or four times a year, moved from New 
Newport or Bar Harbor, from there to a country 
the Hudson, or at Tuxedo or Lenox, and from 
¢ i m i 
I ty lady who rules such a household 
ngs—either a powerful, cold-blooded, 
itive, or else an overwrought, fretful, 
imagine twenty servants! These servants 
t like the friend cooks and maid 
t the most 
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et ia m ( 
‘ , 1 what 
‘ t () n 
‘ me i The Great Parties, Dinners and Bails Were Splendid; One Met the Most 
MI Stuvvesant Dazzling Aristocrats in America There 
" e title, The 
I ired, away m the old Mrs. Astor me in terror to help her out of a mess, I found her in a 
een years, until 1915, when Mr nervous tizzy; the cook had left—now ‘“‘they”’ would all 
‘ en i have been sociai secretary, a leave. They got so mad when you asked them to do any- 
| ther great SLESSE | thing 
A yon ant now | know a great “Just call up an employment agency and tell them to 
senda you some COOKS ‘ 
é Qld Guard—Mrs. Fish, Mrs. “Oh, you do it—you do it, Mrs. Barbour! I don’t want 
( P. Belmont, the Dowager Vanderbilt to talk to any of then 
( w, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and “My dear child, your mother had many servants. How 
‘ ‘ W I don’t know whether it could you live in her house and learn so little?”’ 
eeping so many hirelings at bay ‘Oh, I don’t know. They were around, but I didn’t 
eve ese Women into major generals or not know what they were doing.’ So I became her house- 


keeper for a while. 

Then I knew a nice poor girl who married a rich society 
man twice her age. She was very intelligent, well educated, 
DY 


i kindness. Before her marriage 


and her attitude toward those under her was dictated 
a democratic phi 


W iif OSSIT 
4 -F 


- r x 


ed girl who cleaned her 
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small apartment with as much 
offhand friendliness and sym- 
pathy as if she were a sister. 
Well, she married the rich 
, man—fifteen servants. She was 
polite, anxious and considerate 
é of them all the time. The result? 
> Continual trouble. There were 
scenes in which cooks, chamber- 
maids, and so on, would tell her 
no lady, her 
far more insulting things than 
that, 


nouse, 


she was and call 


and then flounce out of the 


Today, when I visit this young 
woman, everything is different. 
She scolds the butler for trivial 
things as though he were astupid 
child, 
me, 


And one day she said to 


f 


at hersell: 





in great surprise 
“I’m getting this way more and 
The 


more. other day | saw a 
little Finnish parlor maid scrub- 
bing the floor’’— you see, serv- 


ants who are working must not 


be seen. “I had atantrum. | 


found myself viciously jabbing 
my index finger at the basement, 
with an enraged grimace on my 
scuttled 


It is strange when you 


face, and she down- 


stalrs. 





think that a few years ago I felt 
I finally 
got up my courage to tell a maid 
to be 


really clean 


like an old meany when 


sure to wash the di 


shes 


How to Lose a Butler 


B' T on the other han , the 
SD rvants of tne very ric! 


must be n order to 


tneir 


snovubisi 
climb to the tops of 
Their « 


ce a social climber for 


own 





ladders. 
on it. Or 


areers depend 


whom | was secretary was giv- 
ing a party, 


manded her butler to serve thick 


dinner and com- 
bouillon cups. Rather 
thar terrible thing, he 
gave notice. He had to. It 
would have absolutely shattered his reputation as a 


soup in 


do this 


butler, 
social nobody I would get some servant whom I had 
and liked at the Fishes’, or in some other 
fashionable house, to come and work forus. Sooner 
Mrs. 

I just can’t work for these people; they are too com- 
mon.” 
Mrs. Belmont and the 
off-with-their-heads manner in self-preservation. 
I asked Mrs. Fish 


leaned thoroughly?” 


Many times when | was working for some 
Known 


or later it would be: ‘‘I’m leaving, Barbour 


So you can see how Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Oelrichs 


others had to develop their 


‘On what days,” when I first arrived 


there, “‘is the house 


me 1s 
that her 
cobweb in the 


“Every room in my house’’—she blistered 


cleaned thoroughly every day!’ She also said 


eyes were so piercing that she c see a 





far corner of a dark room—and I believe she could. 


The late Mrs. Herman Oelrichs was probably the most 
famous housekeeper in New York and Newport. 
a close friend of Mrs. Fish, 
much alike. Both were extreme 
and had what is known as sharp tongues, which means they 
would say just what they thought, no matter what it was, 
and no matter when. Mrs. Oelrichs, when first came 
to New York—she was a daughter of old Fair, the 
forty-niner and copper king 


one was 


and in Many ways they were 


r energetic and forceful 





sne 
vim 


was a dazzling black-eyed 


beauty, dark, handsome and full of fire. Of both Mrs 
Fish and Mrs. Oelrichs, Mr. Pembroke Jones used to 
say to me, “They're just good fellows.”” There wa 












no soft nonsense, no coyness, no airs in then hey liked 
a joke and feared nothing Both were utterly unpreter 
tious. In fact, they leaned backward in this, and in the 

ar of being exquisite or overrefined they would sometim 

ve as blunt as lumberjac KS 

Oh, \ Fish,’ a distinguished Fre r eman once 

said to her I hear you have such a beautiful 1in New 
port.” 


‘You have been misinformed. 
plank house,” 

It was characteristic of Mrs. Oelric! 
York by the ears by driving her own car. 
\t that, it was only a demure little electric. Shortly 
afterward, Mrs. Cl the present Mrs. 
Joseph Blake, raised a real furore by driving a big high- 
powered car up and down Fifth Avenue and through the 
dangerous traffic of teamsters on lower Broadway. These 
two were talked about as though they were pickpockets. 

But to return to Mrs. Oelrichs’ 


would never have either a housekeeper or a social secre- 


set New 


So unwomanly! 


s that she 


arence Mackay, 


housekeeping. She 
tary as a buffer between herself and her army of servants. 
She and her butler, who stayed with her for more than 
thirty years, between them, ran her household. She hired 
her own help, which usually is the housekeeper and butler’s 
duty. She was a fine manager and as stern and implacable 
us atyrant. Every day of her life she went over the house 
from top to bottom to see that it was in perfect order 
and I can tell you it was. 

She told me herself how she got up at seven o’clock and 
how the first thing she did was to go through the servants’ 
quarters to see that the beds were being properly aired. 
One morning she went in and found that one of the foot- 
men had left his trou- 
sers lying across the 


foot of his bed. She 
grabbed them and 
threw them out the 
window. She called 


him, told him what she 


had done, and said 
that if he ever left his 
trousers lying around 
again, instead of hang- 
ng them up, “you'll 
go out the window 
next.” 


Too Good 
NARS. OELRICHS 
M had a 


she kept 


DOOK in 
the 


names of all the serv- 


wnicn 


ants she had ever had, 


and after each name 
she wrote 


“bad,” or 


**good,’’ 


“rotten.” 


Once, when at the 
Fishes’, I hired a foot- 
man who had once 


worked for Mrs. Oel- 
richs. I 
about him. 

“Wait till I get my 
Here he is ] 


written 


asked her 


have ‘good’ 
after him.” 
man stayed 


two 


This 
with us weeks, 
and then disappeared, 
taking afurcoat. The 
first day he was in 
the house he 
where the jewels were 


and 


asked 


evidently, 
butler told 
were at a 


Kept, 
when the 


they 


him 
eweler’s in a vault, 
he decided it was an 
unprofitable job and 
left, taking the fur 
coat as a small com- 
pensation. He 
later arrested in Eng- 
land by Scotland Yard 
detectives and it 
out that he 
belonged to a gang of 
who had got 
with a lot of 
wag at Narragansett 


‘ler the 


was 


turned 


thieves 


away 


summer be- - 
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nte ewing a 
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down in it so that she could wi 
more convenient; Lida Se an 
“Get out of this office!’ she 
“Get out! What do you mean | 
lady? Get out « ere and sta) 
catch you in this place again! 


house either the 


sort of bu 


servants 


difficulties of th 
markably brilliant and capable, any 
hallying or stupidity on the 
Ye ars of 


must keep out o 





sna 


crazy. 


In fac 


were leaving. 
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Of Course He Knows Each Guest 
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n the morn- 


20, 1918, in the 


Day After Day the Merciless 
Hike Kept Up, for the Army 
Was Moving Fast. Dobbs Be: 
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field 


a battery 


é " \ lrawn up in infantry ’ 
rmation before the temporary wooden — a 
t Bor irt, Private Alfred 4 
Dobt Lood Wea atattention. Atthe ° ° ] 
imionsieviincsutievee LOY William lazlett Upsom 
River, at Comme M Mary Day, a 
g woman with red hair, was opening ILLUSTRATED Br J. CLINTON 
MCA 
I ite | wn Mary Day back home—they this honor and will enter upon your new task with the 
i ! ttle town in Ohio—but he had same splendid enthusiasm that marked your conduct dur- 
paid much attention to her. She was two years older ing the war. Tomorrow morning we will start our march to 
than he, andt vere er girls he had considered more — the city of Coblenz on the famous River Rhine. Sergeant, 
fc ’ w she was at Commercy; he you may dismiss the battery.” 
did not even know she 1 come to France; and if he had The first sergeant stepped up. He also had a speech to 
n, he e been interested. make. ‘‘From now on,” he said, “‘you birds have got to 
Private D had ott ngs to occupy hismind. He snap out of your dream. You've been at the Front so long 
was very tire z months of active service as a you're forgetting how a soldier should act. After this 
annoneer at the Front, ending in a five-day march to the you're going to shave every day; you’re going to keep all 
é te e Ar f id completely worn him out. them pockets buttoned and all them blouses hooked up at 
And Private D \ the wretched food and worse the neck; and every time you see an officer you’re going to 
water had been. too much for his digestive system. Fur- salute him. Any guy I catch forgetting any of these things 
thermore, the ather wa ld,damp and miserable; and _ will find himself peeling onions or digging latrines from now 
he battery mmander was holding the whole outfit at till Christmas. All right. Sick call at 8:15. Stables at 
ittention wl ! i long inspirational speech. 8:30. Dismissed!’ 
Men,” h tid, ‘‘during the past three months you The men broke ranks and straggled back into the bar- 
ive seen hard service. Night after night you have made racks—a long barn-like structure with a dirt floor partly 
long and exhausting marches; day after day you have covered with straw, on which the men spread their blan- 
toiled at your appointed tasks—firing the guns, taking kets at night. At present each man’s blankets were folded 
‘ f the equipment, and keeping the battery organiza- in a neat military manner next the wall, with rifles and 
t running in spite of almost insuperable obstacles. You other equipment arranged beside them. The barracks was 
} xd up before the enemy’s bursting shell without not an elegant place to live, but it was better than pup 
ng. You are soldiers, and I am proud of you. tents these freezing November nights. There were no 
men a uW with joy the announcement lam __ stoves, but in the center of the dirt floor was a smoldering 
it to make.” wood fire which slightly warmed the place, and also filled 
| ate D turned slightly toward Private Mac-_ it with choking smoke. Privates Dobbs and MacAndrews 
Andrews, who had lapuptentwithhimallthroughthe sat down on their folded blankets. 
iwhowa tanding beside him in the rear rank “Mac,” said Dobbs, “if you ask me, I’d say that this is 
You d ul a no weather to be making a long march up to Germany.’ 
ed D : at the “The captain seems quite pleased about it,”” said Mac. 


ng to tell us we're go I FE 


a “at an 
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gan to Feel as if Everything 


“Sure he is,” “*He rides a horse, 


But for 


said Dobbs, bitterly. 
which he don’t even have to take care of himself. 
us hobnail riders it’s going to be hell.”’ 

‘| wonder,” said Mac, “‘ how far it is to Coblenz.”’ 

‘Not more than a couple of thousand miles, I don’t 
suppose,”’ said Dobbs. ‘‘ I wouldn’t mind if I was well, but 
I'm not. I’m a sick man. My poor old guts are just 
turned upside down and inside out. They ought to send 
me to the hospital.” 

“Why don’t you go on sick call and tell them so?” 

**T went on sick call twice last week,”’ said Dobbs sadly. 
‘But would that old doctor send me to the hospital? Not 
him! Each time he made me take half a glass of castor oil, 
and the damn stuff is so thick this cold weather that it 
sticks to your teeth and your tongue allday. After the oil 
he gave me some camphor and opium pills, which seem to 
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a 


be pretty good stuff. I wish I had some 
more of those pills, but I’m afraid to go 
and ask for them. If the old brute wa 
to give me any more castor oil it would 
finish me.” 

A corporal blew a whistle at the end of the barrack 
“Sick call!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Any of you bozos that 
pretend you're sick, front and center!” 

About a dozen sad-looking privates responded to t}! 


want to 


corporal’s call. 

“‘T suppose you know,” remarked Mac, ‘“‘that they got 
a new doctor down at the battalion station?”’ 

““What!’’ said Dobbs. ‘‘ You mean that other old castor- 
oil can has been given the air?” 

“Very like has been 
promoted,” said Mac. *‘ Any 
way, 
the new guy is young and kind 


he left yesterday, and 
of simple looking.” 

‘Simple looking!’’ ex- 
claimed Dobbs. ‘“ Maybe I 
could work him all right.” 

‘“‘No harm to try,” sug 
geste d Mac. 

“I believe I will,” said 
Dobbs. ‘Of course he might 
give me castor oil, but again 
And I suppose 
I might as well die 





he might not. 
one way 
as another.” 

He hurried up to the end 
of the barracks and fell in at 
the rear of the little column of 
men that were going on sick 
ll to the little 
When 
they arrived they were marched past the door and ordered 
to sit on a long bench outside. Dobbs, being at the end of 
the line, was seated nearest the door, and was the first to 





Arline Avery 


call. They followed the corporal down the hi 
shack which housed the battalion medical station. 


enter. 

The new doctor was even younger and more simple look- 
ing than Dobbs had hoped. He was apparently inexperi- 
enced, but very earnest. Dobbs tottered across the room, 
sank into a chair and coughed several times as weakly and 
hollowly as he could. 

“Doctor,’”’ he said, in a husky whisper, ‘‘I guess I’m a 
goner. I haven't been able to eat for three days; I have 
terrible pains all the time, and I’m so weak I can hardly 
stand up. Just lay me out somewhere and let me die 

The young doctor was very sympathetic. He looked at 
Dobbs’ tongue, which was badly coated—for Dobbs was 
He felt his pulse, which was a bit 


1 * 4 x | for 
really SICK. wear for he 











was really half exhausted. And he listened t iong and “Well, i 

lurid account of pains and symptoms. Then he filled out a pleased voice, and cam 

large tag and fastened it to a button on Dobbs’ blouse counter to shake hands 
‘You have dysentery,”’ he said. “*I’m going to send you * Hello there, Mary 

to the base hospital. Report back half an hour wit he stopped in amazer 

whatever stuff you want to take with you.” hardly noticed at home 
Dobbs crept weakly out the door and then speeded up seen her come 

the hill to the barracks, arriving just as the first sergeant around the little count 


was blowing his whistle for stables. 


“No stables for me!” he announced joyfully to Mace. 
I’m on my ' 


“I’m going to the hospital! 

““Honest?”’ asked Mac, a little 
enviously,. 

‘You bet!” said Dobbs. He left 
his rifle, tin hat and other surplus 
equipment with Mac to be turned 
over to thesupply sergeant. Then he 
made a light pack with the rest and 
hurried back to the medical station. 
3efore long a small ambulance drove 
up, Dobbs and several other men 
climbed aboard, and a moment later 
they were rattling along the river 
road toward Commercy. Dobbs 
found himself sitting next to Private 
Henry Jackson of the battery tele- 
phone detail. 

‘I have an infected foot,’”’ an- 
nounced Jackson. “I’m not going 
to any field hospital; I’m going way 
back to the base hospital.” 

“You don’t need to be so proud 
about it,’”” answered Dobbs. ‘I’m 
going to the base hospital myself.”’ 
He had always faintly disliked Jack- 
son. 

‘I sure am looking forward to a 
swell time down there,” said Jackson. 
‘No more hard work for old Uncle 
Ned. Nothing to do but lay around 
in a swell bed with nice clean sheets, 
and eat swell food and fool around 
with all the pretty nurses.” 

“I’m afraid the nurses won't bother 
much with guys like us,”’ said Dobbs 
wearily. ‘ They'll be chasing around 
with the officers all the time.” 

“Don’t you fool yourself, boy,” 
said Jackson. ‘After I arrive they 
won't even look at the officers.” 

‘You sure hate yourself, don’t 
you?” said Dobbs. 

“It’s just that I understand 
women,” explained Jackson. “I know 
what they want, and I give it to 
them. Why, back home I had prac- 
tically every good-looking girl in 
town just eating out of my hand. 
And I could have had the bad-looking 
ones, only I didn’t want to waste 
my time.” 

“As you tell it,’’ said Dobbs, ‘‘it 
sure listens good.” 

The ambulance rattled on. Jack- 
son was certainly an ass, thought 
Dobbs. But it would be rather nice 
if, as Jackson had said, there were 
pretty nurses at the hospital. It had 
been more than six months since 
Dobbs had talked with a woman; 
during the three months at the front 
he had not even seen one, and he 
was hungry for feminine compan- 
ionship. 

The ambulance crossed the Meuse 
River bridge into the town of Com- 
mercy, and left Dobbs, Jackson and 
the other passengers at the railway 
station, where they joined a group 


of several dozen men who were to go by rail to the base 
hospital. The sergeant in charge told them the hospital was 


at a place called Vichy. 


The train was reported to be several hours late, and 
Private Dobbs took his pack, slipped out of the station Ther 
and walked up the street to a building marked ““Y.M.C.A 
To Dobbs this sign meant the possibility of cigarettes and 
He pushed open the door and entered a large 
room, which at this hour of the morning was almost de- 


chocolate. 


serted. 


tables along the wall. At the far end of the room was a 
counter, 


small counter. And behind this 


Y. M. C. A. uniform, stood Miss Mary Day, t 
Dobbs’ 


home town in Ohio. 


Way 
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» girl 


winter sunlight from 
rich copper-goild t 
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Her close-fitt 
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‘Remember, You're Coming to See Me in Coblenz.’’ 


him she 
humored little 
n she sh 


soit and pieasantly 


How remarkable 
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Two or three lone soldiers were writing letters at he had met for suc! 


stunningly attractive 


‘Little old 
rirlfrom voice was clear 


neat 


smiled, and 


wrinl 


showed distinction in 


nK 


an 


and let it go very reluc 
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glow come over his wl 


it that made every wort 
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little freckles on her nose. 
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i g’s name, as I recall it, was sin stick to their posts in face of certain 
scnwartz rie WaS a Diack poodie By Lllibert Payson Ter wiImMe death are stupid. It was the mere logical 
1 he belonged to a German sci- following out of lifelong training and 
lis master taught Schwartz to trot implicit obedience to orders. 
t t mor? Here in Northern New Jersey, when | 
iy u a was a boy, a setter pointed a covey of 
i receive in exchange a quail in aclump of bushes alongside a rail- 
pe i With his master’s road track. The dog came to his point as 
f ipply, Schwartz would he was midway between the rails. Obe- 
n st pride at his own sim- dient to his training, he stood staunchly, 
vent on for several years awaiting his master’s command to go 
cient moved to another forward. An express train bore down on 
ed and fifty miles away . him, muffling the owner’s shout of recall. 
ig t was tobacconist’s The dog was cutin two. Again, this was 
he street from his not silly heroism. It was the implicit 
r He dropped in there and following out of the life teachings he had 
wartz to continue the assimilated. 
arry tricl The training of a dog is a simple thing 
mort opened the door, put when it is done rightly. Once well taught, 
ije’s teeth and said, not one dog in five is false to his training 
Schwartz!” That is another of the various marked 
e in all his years of er- differences between canine and human 
hesitated, shrinking Yes, the training of a dog is simple 
master in pitiful if a few well-marked rules are followed 
mpering softly, showing in There is no magic, no mystery, about 
way | f n to obeying it. The passwords are these: Gently firm 
S} the man repeated patience and common sense. Nothing 
mand é nd tail a-droop, more. If the thing were more difficult and 
t n his mission more complicated, perhaps more people 
the t pu would be inspired to do it better Sut 
f only two or three mir patience and common sense toward dogs 
passe ind Schwartz did not seem harder for the average human to 
hack His master went across the acquire than do a fine taste in medieval 
» the tobaeconist’s to make inquir- tapestry and a knack for violin playing 
W i not been there. Nor 
near t s and of the Founded on Confidence 
nd ¢ lings of the lost 
{ BEGIN with, you have a puppy only 
mor! th teenth day a few months old, friendly, bumptious 
tching and whin- eager to learn, but needing a wise teacher 
t e door of his By primal instinct, if he has not been 
\ 1 weakly across spoiled, he is ready to accept you as his 
ted at his mas- god and to try to please you. So much for 
et ‘ rtv wad of your raw material. 
é t he had Five times out of six 
it is more willing ma- 
terial than confrontsa 
Dogsed Obedience primary-class teacher 
in our public schools. 
Ot Wner was too ‘Lie Down!’’ The Master With Sigurdson and If you haul a four- 
] ‘ I g for | | Dawn. At Right—Sunnybank Lad year-old child around 
irred and en 1 and worn-out in a way that seems 
Ly ar eed the usele imp of paper. But forcing such a seemingly impossible aimless to him, and 
tne } ed it up he saw it re the label of the task upon nim, give confusing com- 
conist t he had quitted ne hundred and Failing to shake the man’s resolve, mands in a tongue he 
n i Schwartz had done the only thing left does not understand, 
wart d obeyed orde He had been sent to to him. He had carried out what he and then, when he 
the usua kage pipe tobacc Being only a dog supposed were his master’s wishes and, becomes bewildered 
with ad pow reasoning, he knew of but one’ doglike, he paid with his life for doing and scared, if you 
e wher co could be found—the shop to _ his duty swear at him and kick 
} id bee ‘ many times. And thither he had \ highly trained and humanized dog him in the ribs, you 
fir ng } V ! wdy Knows how, even as dog has the intelligence of a some what are not going to score 
aog been known to cover countless leagues of ur bright human child of three or four any brilliant success 
ar territor means of the mystic canine sixth years, plus whatever instinct a dog as an instructor of 
54 Schwa ad t eled three hundred miles on the has and a human lacks, and minus, yout! It is the same 
t 1 ha ght back what he had been sent perhaps, the soul which supplements with your dog 
Chat Schwa va is it the way of every the child’s intelligence. The first and most 
t i il heart and wise brair lhe 4 human child of four years might important step of all 
e wintel had been too much for the readily have made the same kind of is to win the puppy’s 
f ils } i 1 tw ite! blunder that Schwartz made, if given confidence and his 
ive I t t lent as a mere dog st rr asimilar task. Being merely human, perfect obedience 
I it even as an example supe t I the child probably would have bogged This is far easier than 
t j t e of the best i tions down onthe job. Being endowed with the doubtful bless it sounds, if you go at it in the right way. Let nobody 
f ipacity for grasping the details of ng of speech, it might have asked questions which would but yourself handle him or play with him or feed him or 
Lere e idea: Schw had been taught e cleared up the misunderstanding. But the poodle exercise him. From the start, make him rely on you, and 
‘ ertain errand. The daily mis had no means of asking for clearer instructions. So he on you alone, for everything 
ecor pa fe’s routine. One shop, and went ahead with what equipment he had, and did his Later, when his character is formed, there will be plenty 
é 0 ected in his mind with this errand. clumsy best of time for him to become a family dog. But during 
that there v milar shop within a few yards He was not the first, nor the last, nor the thousandth his few months of early education there must be no 
me meal! thing at all to the poodle dog to lose his life in the carrying out of his training. and nothing in the world for him but his own master or 
ng meé g al t gifted—or afflicted—with a Witness the instance of a dog in England a few years ago mistress. Perhaps it would have been more accurate to 
n, he had means of knowing the signifi that was told to guard the overcoat his master laid on a say ‘‘owner”’ instead of “‘master or mistress.’’ For any 
gn and show-window wares in seashore rock. The master went away, forgetting he had one with the cash to buy a dog may become that dog’s 
econd city. He was told to perform his usual trick. given the order. The tide came in. The dog swam around owner. But all the cash ever coined will not make you his 
I t be tremendous difficulties connected and around the submerged rock until he drowned. master or mistress without the dog’s own eagerly enthusi- 
tered unwillingness, striving It was not a case of stupidity; or if it was, then the loco- astic consent. That consent must be earned. Do you get 


the wide difference? 
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nates to go 


recess, so 








Sunnybank Gray Dawn 


As a rule, it is during his puppy months—beginning as 
early as possible—that you must earn your right to be his 
master or mistress. 

Here is where the common sense and patience and ex- 
clusiveness must come into play. The pup is only a baby, 
not a mental giant. His brain is fallow, waiting for you 
to stamp education on it. If you stamp it, literally, with 
kicks and whacks or bellowings, the impression will be 
made--an impression that will last through life in a cowed 
or mean or treacherous cur. 

If you can’t control yourself, don’t try to control a dog— 
or, indeed, anything else. If you can’t keep your temper 
and a semblance of patient coolness—absurdly easy things 
to do, as the few who have given them a fair trial can 
testify—you may as well give up all hope of turning your 
noisily friendly puppy into a decent canine citizen, 

But it is very much worth while to 


control yourself in order to control the 


n be gins the ordeal 


on his back and rolls 


appointment elsewhe 
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TI en comes the test 


; y 





| imprisonment 
aromp and a long woodland tramp 
training a pup, I pick 
him to the yard, depositir 


shutting the gate upon him. Bu 


So, at the 


Blithely he 


thirty feet of } 


He wriggles a little nearer, 


I keep on 


fl had no doubt at all th: 
Sometimes I take out a bit of ar 
tempt him onward with that 


It is of noi 


tut into that dismal yard. 


JUS eyes at me 


DY a sudader 


trots off in a most 


» call him by 


e will come once 





puppy. Not merely for the valuable 
self-discipline involved but because in a 
very short time at most your labor is 
going to receive due reward in the Shape 
of a well-trained dog that will be your 
pal and guard and helper, without fur- 
ther education, for perhaps a dozen 
yearstocome. For, once rightly taught, 
a dog's training will last him through 
ife All the bother to his trainer comes 
at the very beginning of the acquaint- 
ance. Dogs are vastly different from 
iman pupils in that way. 


The Breaking Gate 


i; AVING taught him the foundation 

trait of obedience, figure out care- 
fully just what you want him to learn 
thereafter, and set about teaching him. 
Teach only one thing at a time, and 
don’t begin any new instructions until 
he has grasped each of the former ones 
so thoroughly that they are part of his 





nature, 


If you plan to educate your dog along 





lines of walking on his hind legs and 
then rolling over three times at com- 
mand, and smoking a pipe, and doing 
similar undoglike and spectacular stunts, 
then I am afraid this article won’t hold much interest for 





you I don’t teach my dogs so-called tricks, except such 
few very simple things as may serve to amuse them and 
to sharpen their brains for more useful knowledge. 

I get my results without beating my dogs. This through 
no special sloppiness of sentiment, but because some 

rty years of experience have proved to me that I can get 
more out of a dog with my voice and my will than I could 
with my boot toe or a dog whip. Taken young enough, | 
don’t believe the average dog needs physical punishment 
I believe he can be taught to regard obedience as a second 
nature And once thorough obedience is instilled, all the 
rest is ludicrously easy. 

There is as much difference in the mentality of dogs as 
n that of humans. One dog will learn with bewildering 
speed, even as one child will master a school lesson while 
his classmates are groping hopelessly through its mazes 
Another dog will 


try every atom of a trainer’s patience by 
dense stupidity. I 


3ut practically every dog can learn all he 


needs to, if a fair amount of time and sense and patience 


shed on the teaching 


At Sunnybank there is a rustic gate I have learned to 


letest. We call it ‘the breaking gate.” It is the entrance 
to th 


he main puppy yard of the collie kennels. If I had 


spent half as much time and zeal and conce 


The Mistress With Sunnybank Explorer. 
of Puppies at the Breaking Gate 


run clean out of sight 


| kee p on 


ess here that I have 








ratifying of such a momer 


henceforth a cowe 











ive end to sucl 


I am clutched by an increasingly ferocious cravi 
t little brute 
slam him against a tree, and then fling him scree« 


Over and over lh 


ve to remind 


tary im] 


collie, and that I would snap forever the 
I have been trying to establish betweer 
outward semblance of calm 


e battie of assume 


power lasts 
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“I Told Her How I Had Wanted Intensely, Frantically, All My Life, to be a First:Rater, the Best at Something if it Was Only Parcheesi’’ 





yy. Most men don’t. Why is it? 


of the ordinary man or woman in 


twenty-nine cases out of thirty it sug- 


ist eaten a bee. Most people go 


stern, € Some 


ven pained look 


bute it to faulty metabolism 


» the fact that by the time a man is 


ils have developed fallen arches, 
lreams have sligt tly curdled, 

He seemed 
He beamed 
yn on a human face means noth- 
» found life kind and savory. 
menon attracted my keenest in- 
t serve, I thought, as Case 237A 


numental work, The Philosophy 


1 genuinel hanp. 
ed genuinely appy. 





ing < omplacent 


lumes 


unpublished. I was travel- 
the time, collecting material for 
fact, searching for men who 


3$man happy 








ig lub at Chicopee Falls that 
ped off there for a week-end with 
t with me some filteer 
ered him as a slim, party-| 
gman. I found him a p 
o! bber boot He w e tnat 
ar? t } d had three 
e suggested. “They're 
e President's ¢ I 
A + | es 








At the last hole I saw my happy-looking man. He seemed 
to be on the point of winning the cup, as large and ugly a 
loving cup as ever man coveted. His ball lay not six inches 
from the hole—an easy putt. His opponent, a dour, grim- 
lipped man, seemed out of luck, for his ball lay near the 
edge of the green, more than twenty feet from the hole. It 


was the grim-lipped man’s shot 
he hit the ball. It trickled across the green and popped 
into the hole. The grim-lipped mar 
wide, surprised grir 


With a frown and a sigh, 


i's face thawed into a 





‘Swell shooting, Sam," cried the happy-looking man. 
Then it was I who was surprised; for the happy-looking 
man did not add, under his breath, ** You lucky stiff!’” He 
actually seemed glad that his opponent had worked that 
minor miracle. 

Now it was the happy-looking man’s shot. He could still 
be in the running for the cup if he holed his ball, and a cross- 
eyed baby could have done that. 
dressed the ball, then tapped it 


With great care he ad- 


Gently it rolled five and 
and hesitated on the very rim of the 
There it stopped. It was so near that an infant ant 
brushed it stroke i 


five-sixths inches 


could have in with one slight of its 
antenne. 
Both 


Then, 


men stared at the ball with unbelieving 
tT 


believe it or not, the happy-looking man le 
deep, sincere bellow of laughter 


‘Well, well, wel * he exclaimed 
about that 


That was all 


‘What do you know 


Now, in the circumstances, the most self-controlled and 
pious of high-church bishops would be fairly entitled, any 


Damn!” As for a 


he Wli 


admit, to one loud fervent 








if he embroidered the air wit! 
Yet all that man said was *‘ Well, well, 1 
know about that?”’ 

Then he rushed over and heartily pumped the hand 
was really thinking, ‘‘l must act like a good 
gratulate this lucky baboon, although I'd re: 


break the confounded oaf’s beastly 


As I strolled back to 
problem: Why was that man happy 
Not because of his looks, surely. He was no be auty 
had a regulation golf face, catchup-red, lots of ears, 
and teeth, and the sl 
man getting on toward forty-five 


ightly convex figure 


Not because of his golf 


nation in his potent palm 
international finance or a great artist wit! 
Somehow big guns 

He looked, indeed, like ten thousand other g 


terpieces ¢ reated. 





seen any fair day re 
thousand golf courses. What made 





That, my researches had 
of the surest sources of | 

A disquieting thought hit me 
hiding a cracked heart 


old Pagliacci business 














1 


the case of a man widely known in those parts as Happy 


Saunders, and 
looked happy 
However, patient study on my part showed that his repu 
fact that he had 


His right name was Walter 
He certainly 


Saunders 


he drove an express wagon 


tation for happiness was due to the 

unusually prominent teeth, and a goat had butted him in 

the chin when he was a boy, causing a partial paralysis of 

muscles so that he seemed to be 
Actually, unde 

thropic soul who subsequently hanged himself in a hay 


Was this man of the 


his facial perpetually 


miuing rneath, he was a morose, misalr 
mow with his own suspenders 
type? 

At the clubhouse Skip Fisher was waiting for me 
** Just 


call to go to a pesky directors’ meeting. I'll 


Same 


‘Sorry I’ve got to rush right off again,”’ he puffed. 
got a hurry 
have to ask you to entertain yourself for an hour or so 
Order anything you want and sign my name. Would you 
like to meet some of the fellows?” 

“Ves.” 

“Hey, Bill! Hey, Bill!’ Skip called to a man emerging 
from the locker room. It was the happy 
approached us, smiling broadly. 

“This,” Skip Fisher introduced, ‘“‘is Mr. William Ben- 
ton, 2nd 
song, story and liquid refreshment till I get back 
you, Bill?” 

‘Try to,”’ said Benton. Then, to me: 
lounge and have some pink lemonade.” 

We found easy-chairs in a corner of the lounge. 
produced cigars and a square bottle. ‘‘ Your very good 
health,”’ he said, raising his glass. We sat there, smoking, 
drinking. ‘** Live in New York, don’t you?’ 

TT 

‘Happen to know Tommy Forbes? 

‘I’m afraid not.” 

‘Too bad. Great scout. Know Phil Gilbert?” 

To 


looking man. He 
generally known as Bill. He’ll entertain you wit! 
won't 
“* Let's go into the 


senton 


Jenton asked. 


me. Doesn't sound like i | 

The name of the man I know | G. ( 
I said 

O} said Benton, ‘“‘the one I know is P} 
sipped his drink Do you know Bobby Drev 


you mean Robert T. Drew, the illus 


No, Robert P 
No, I’m afraid I don’t know him 


Drew, wholesale sporting goods 


“Too bad. A white egg 

Our conversation languished a little. Then I] Y 
had a tough break out on the links today 

“Didn't I, though?” he said cheerful Oh, we 
that’s golf for you.” 

“*T thought,” I remarked, ‘‘that you took it extreme 


well.” 
“Well, why shouldn't 


‘“*It’s exasperating to lose by an eyelash that way, 


He laughed. 





said. 
“Well, anyhow, I was r up 
**Not everyone can be so philosophic,” I said 
He chuckled. ‘‘Guess Skip Fisher can't e told 


what a lot of people call me,”’ 
“No, he didn’t.”’ 
“They call me,” said Benton-— and there was somethir 


very like pride in his tone--*‘ Second-Best Bentor 


** Really?” 
] was rather nonplused. It did not strike me as a tit 
man would be especially proud of 
“Yes,” said Benton. ‘‘And I guess I’ve won the name 
all right.” Again I detected that note of pride. ‘*W 
>» 


you like to know how? 
‘Very much,” 
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“I Sought Her Out at Once, 








Plucked Her Away From 


the Other Wedding Guests and Whispered 





There 


sa 
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(alle EXTRA CONSIDERATION 





“TI Don’t Care Who I Look Like So Much the Worse for Them. Will You Leave Go of My Arm?"’ This Was Directed Acidly at Mr. Glassbirn 


NY! ATED at one of the small pale green photograph. You're too dark and thin 
tables of The Toasted Dainty, Eva By Joseph sergesheimer You know I love your features, but a di- 
a ho eaned forward and increased rector wouldn’t.”’ 
e dramatic emphasi f her narrative. ILLUSTRATED BY G NT REYNARD ‘While we're speaking honest,’’ Theresa 
iddressing her closest friend answered, ‘“‘let me advise you you're heavy 
W he ou ducked out,” she proceeded, ‘it all went in Hollywood. The truth is you are only interested in get- enough right now. I was noticing you in that new girdle 
we had planned. Honest, it did look too good to be ting a husband. Why you're not a modern girl is what I It’s not sufficient. It really ain’t. 1 may be old-fashioned 
Che vellow tion might have been new -the silver can’t see. Independent ig in the head, but I’m more modern than you in shape, and 
those er slippers Mrs. De Langly lent me at “What do you mean, independent?’’ Theresa asked. that’s a fact.”’ 
enith freshened it up wonderful. And he got there before ‘‘Independent to slave and work? Independent to go to What she had observed, Eva informed her, was only 
t was time ‘hen | had the awful drop. I said to him Montmartre and dance myself dead and then drink liquid temporary. ‘I’ve took on weight this last week, but I can 
i without thinking, I said, ‘Just what do youdo tin from a bottle with some extra out of work? That’s always lose it. I’ve got a part promised me by Mr. Matz 
if any.” That was only to be funny, of modern and I want to be older than Egypt. You are he’s Mr. Drake’s assistant in the casting room—that I'll 
Ar t stopping to draw his breath he said, right. I mean to get a good hold on some real man and have to get under a hundred and twenty-five for. And that 


ew. Didn't Fred Zimmerlein tell you? marry him. And you listen to me careful, too—if a good girdle; I simply threw it away. It wouldn’t hold up a 


! pent one turns up your way don’t let him pass. Add hisnameto charlotte russe. 
\nd him letting me think he was in pictures! The what you got and you'll be surprised how much more it is.”” “*Well, to go back to where I started; when he said he 
é f hin ‘heresa, did you ever hear the equal? I just Eva Foss took on a visible and remote dignity. ‘‘Such was just a carpenter at Extension, the room got like a hard 
ew myself up stiff and said, ‘Some people can get along a life is not for me,”’ she proclaimed. ‘‘I am an artist. You winter in Minnesota. It really did. I was that froze with 
W by misrepresentation and then there are those who — surprise and hurt me, Theresa, when you know alll live for anger. And him telling me he was in pictures. And me it 
t.. But all | got was a laugh. He told me to come off _ is pictures. Some day my chance will come. Some day a_ my best yellow chiffon and those slippers. I told you what 
the set. He seen enough acting through the day, he said. director will say, ‘Miss Foss, I have been watching your I said and then I was silent. I was silent through him 
D ever, rea work, we have all been watching your work here at Zenith, smoking a whole cigarette. It didn’t seem to down him, 
MeAnt vas plainly disappointed in the cli- and the time has arrived for you to take your rightful though; he argued like you; he said he’d rather be a car- 
irt, of Eva's tale. She withdrew her attention place. Miss Storey has spoiled you in the cutting room penter than one of those actors with the sweet rosy cheeks 
! rotr ng up her mouth. the last time. Mr. Glenning expects you in his office.’”’ He said if anyone shoved him he could at least lam them 
eems all unimportant,” she told Eva, “‘to me. But ‘“*Well,”” Theresa McAnnis replied, “‘you’ve been anextra in the eye; he wouldn’t just squeak. And I told him, very 
now what I think of pictures. I just don’t think for three years now, and that’s longer than most are stars. dignified, he’d better not hit Howard Cushing; not wit! 
It ise for anyone to try and change me. So Your time had better come pretty quick is alll have tosay. out designating the flowers. ‘And besides that,’ I said, 
un see, 2 Carpenter is as good as any of the leading Thank goodness, the studios never got me. I wouldn’t go ‘you are insulting my friends.’”’ 
( e Ove [f not a little better. I’d rather have in one for a mink coat. They are too dangerous on a girl. ‘**Do you know Howard Cushing?” Theresa asked. 
nter for a husband. He’d be home some of the You get all cockeyed with what's good for you and what ““Not exactly that I know him,” Eva went on. “But 
wa isn’t.”” once in The Melted Heart he smiled at me. He smiled and 
t i ned to be alive,”’ Eva Foss de- Eva reassured her. “Speaking frank, you could go in just nodded. If Storey hadn’t been there he’d have spoke 


You ought to be back in Des Moines instead of a studio with no harm whatever. Darling, you wouldn't He knew if she saw him take notice of me she'd have flown 




















nto a temper and walked off. He didn’t to do me 


want 


any damage, see; so he just smiled like that and kind of 
nodded. I was in a dream the rest of the weel It was 
iltra.”” 
Theresa McAnnis said that it made her sich The way 
those stars and leads go on. Why couldn't he speak t 
ou? You're as good as her any day —out of a department 


Duluth. I'm a lot more interested the car 
What did he do then? What 

‘He just laughed as easy as if nothing had went on, and 
said he’d be back. If he did, I informed him, it wouldn't 
I didn't encourage men who prac ticed deceit 
he might as 
tnat 
Not him! He 
and | 


store in 


penter aid you Say 


be to see me 
So far as I was concerned, I went on, 
well be a clerk in a drug store. For me he 


At that he wasn’t discouraged. 


on girls. 






just 
much class 
said where would pictures be without carpenters 
said that wasn't the point. The 
where were carpenters anyhow? 
into it 

‘I like the 
got a lot of spirit to him. 
I'm there. I won't lay any chill on him 


point was, I 


) 
} ictures 


lared *He’s 
d es come 
W hat di 


re Tr eresa de« 


I } ope he 


sounds 


way he 
back and 
eS he LOOK 
like?” 

There was nothing to him any way 
replied. Nothing. She supposed that he looked like a car 
penter. 3ut fresh. I’ve got to go, Theresa. I have 
to be at Zenith by two o’clock. Mr. Matz promised he'd 
tell me something definite then. I’ve got another offer at 
Pax, for The Pacific Blues; but I hate working in a grass 
skirt and paper flowers. It makes me cough, to say nothing 
of the remarks passed. I ought to only do society parts 
I'l! be home before seven, and I suppose we'll have to get 
our own. A slice of pineapple and a chop.’ She rose with 
an emphasized grace, and paused for a moment, statuesque, 


you took him, Eva 





above the small pale green table. 


The solitary chop and sing] » slice of pineapple disposed 
of, the incidentals of an unengaged evening dismissed, Eva 
Foss went into her room to prepare for the night. She 
shared with Theresa McAnnis an apartment of three rooms 
alcove for kitchen not far from Sunset 


with a shallow 








‘Thank You, No,’’ She Repeated. 











Boulevard where that monun 
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were a great man! ern ! 
strictly regular feature y 

There was How ( 
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Three Jumps Ahead, a } ire 
Island, with Oswald Dur 
shirt turned tar t rT é 
picture of Albert Lester ea 
wit! S platinum gs} ad cele 
quirt; Morris Bain, the Eng m 
gentiema that @ Was practical 
anything but a rmal evening 
Elaine Storey in the dress netted 
monds — there was a re t 
table stood a photogra] I 
part — her moment Ki vangeline 
the cameras had been whol! 
emerged, an Indian girl, at f 
the primeval forest 

She paused, doubtfully, t ! 
mirror with that past pictured 
right; she was a little heavier tl 
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SOMIE LITERARY FORGERIES 





igo I had the remarkable good for- 
ine to secure for my own library a letter written by 
t is the only one known in a private col- 
7 Other letters of his—and they are few— 

be seen only in the Spanish National Library at 
autographs are-so rare that the Brit- 
juseum possesses no example of the handwriting of 
> of Don Quixote, nor is there one in the library 
panic Society in New York City, founded by 
g t collector, Mr. Archer M. Huntington. From 
to some extent the desirability and 
of a letter of Cervantes 
two pages, and dated 

15 extremely 
egible, in a bold Castilian hand, and 
tains his signature in full Mi- 

ie Cervantes Saavedra—with a 

il twirling flourish becoming 

eat Spar autnor Many lf 

t I passed upon it } 

by, for it has 








jlections— 
imin Fillon, in Paris, 
rison, of 
ne time after acquiring this cel- 

autograph I was startled 


ne day in New York, when an agent 





om a well-known English auto- 
med me and said 


ad a wonderful letter of Cer- 


n, when you 


at Cervantes’ 


| 

| 

Heasked £3000 forit, which 
| 

second only to 


€ erature 
Shak peare. If a Shake- | 
ire letter was found today many 
would not consider $500,- 
1) too much to pay tor it What, | 
Cerva ( etter worth? | 
e | at ~mu g over these 
t i er the doorbell | 
ng and the dealer came in. His 
wa mportant, almost con | 
ending. His precious letter was 
ed in a ne morocco case, 
Looled He removed it 
om its costly trappings, and after a | 
ment of suspense which was really 


effective he handed the letter 


»me. I could scarcely believe my 

é | looked for the date Feb- 

i 1593. it was an excel 

ently forged copy [ the one in my 
36 oO 


The Literary Detective 


P Sie 
Danses dtl Ge 





active in every field of creative art. Not only did they 
make imitations of great Greek and Latin classics, which 
were just beginning their popular vogue in Europe, but 
they very cleverly copied old medals, and fabricated old 
gems too. Of course, the collector himself is in a sense 
morally responsible for the forger. The collector’s over- 
developed sense of acquisitiveness leads him to pay extrav- 
agant prices for his favorites; he will search out and buy 
every available pen scratch of some great writer. 

A poor wretch in an attic reads in the newspapers that a 
capitalist has just paid $2000 for an autograph letter of 





making their livelihood forging autographs, it puts you 
pleasantly on your guard. These fellows are very often 
unsuccessful authors with a certain amount of erudition, 
broken-down booksellers, or other bits of riffraff from the 
literary world. I once knew a genial old college professor 
who turned from unlucrative teaching to make an honest 


“penny, as he termed it, by forging. 


My uncle, Moses Polock, always told with a chuckle of 
his experience with an Englishman. He called at my uncle’s 
shop in Commerce Street one day in the 60’s and said he 
had an old document signed by Washington. In fact, it 
was a military pass issued to some 
Revolutionary worthy, permitting 





ios ; 
aly eae ie 
St a ae eee en ae oe 


him to go through the lines. My 
uncle naturally pricked up his ears 
at the mention of his favorite char- 
acter, General Washington, and 
immediately asked to see this inter- 
esting relic. The Englishman then 
held it up dramatically, and when 
Uncle Moses read it he felt like em- 
bracing his visitor. For, lo and be- 
hold, the pass was made out in the 
name of one of my uncle’s own an- 
cestors! 


Useful Family Trees 


T HAD every earmark of age, was 

written on old paper in faded ink, 
the creases were almost worn through, 
and the edges were frayed. To his 
covetous eyes the pass seemed much 
more desirable on account of its 
connection with his forbears. He 
asked the Englishman what he 
wanted for it and how it had come 
into his possession. He glibly ex- 
plained he had found it in an old- 
fashioned hair trunk in the attic of 
a house in old Philadelphia. He 
wanted fifteen dollars for this pass 
a large sum in those days, when one 
could buy an autograph letter of 
Washington for that much money 
Uncle Moses rose to this thin story 
as a trout strikes at a fly. 

Some years later Ferdinand J 
Dreer, of Philadelphia, a connois- 
seur, came to see him. Among other 
things, my uncle showed him the 
faded pass. Mr. Dreer looked at it 
for a moment, and then, according 
to Uncle Moses, turned to him in 
that cheerfully disgusted tone which 
one collector uses to a brovner who 
has made a foolish deal, and said: 

“Mr. Polock, you, of all men, 
should know better! This thing is 
an arrant forgery, and worth less 





“Ww RE is e devil did you 
get this? 
H 


face turned the color of a car- 


ation and his swanky manner of & Corner 
lu what do you mean?” he asked me slowly 1 mo 
oned him to follow, and took him into my book vault, 
ere | laid his clever forgery next to mine—the original 
hought he would crumple up and fall to 





e | OI i have ! ver seen anyone so completely non- 
ised. He had really believed his Cervantes letter to be 
e original, and | ‘ome in all good faith to sell it to me 
oved to | yw some forger, after securing the sheets 
f old paper, had, through a process of photo-engraving, 
everly produced the letter which he had so exultingly 
) to mé¢ 
Che beautiful thing about the book business is that you 
ist be constantly on your guard. It makes the game 
ting to that there are beings who, like vultures, 
vould pick’ your bones if you but gave them the chance 
nk heaven for them. The chase is more exhilarating 
account 
e atmosphere of Wall Street is that of a Quaker 
, ghouse be t 
i ( neea mgas tne collecting 
i ‘ iT t ree were very 


of the Spanish Library in Doctor Rosenbach’'s Philadelphia Home 


Robert Burns. He then begins to “discover” other letters 
and documents by the same author. This is the launching 
if a career that is usually full of excitement and gives full 
scope to the imagination. The forger is a_ picturesque 
figure until he, too, is discovered and publicly condemned. 


This class of men—I know of no women forgers—is re- 
le for the literary detective. There is real sport in 
tracking these fabrications. An ability to tell the original 
from the false, the genuine from the spurious—sometimes 
under the most trying circumstances—has developed 
almost into a fine art 

There are men who make literary detecting their pro- 
fession. Their eyes are so well trained that they are seldom 
wrong when pronouncing judgment. They are as fully 
aware of the thousand and one tricks of the professional 
forger’s game as they are alert to the peculiarities of each 
author’s handwriting. 

These experts could be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand. When you stop to consider that there are men even 
now in dark holes in London, in obscure garrets in Paris, 


flat 
t 


i? ibs 


sponsib 


Harlem and in apartments in Atlantic City, 








than nothing.” 

It later appeared that the English- 
man was the first great forger of 
American documents. He had written many such military 
passes, all of them with spurious signatures of General 
Washington. But*he was always foxy enough to look up 
the name of some ancestor of the man on whom he planned 
to prey. Uncle Moses, nevertheless, remained stoical, and 
said this outlay of fifteen dollars was one of the most 
profitable investments he had ever made. It placed him on 
his guard as nothing had before; was, in fact, an invest- 
ment that would in time be worth thousands of dollars to 
him. 

This Englishman’s career as a forger lasted a surpris- 
ingly long time. He reached a point where he made no 
effort to conceal from his Philadelphia customers these al- 
most made-to-order documents of his. He salved their 
feelings by saying he would never think of offering them 
anything that was not genuine. Of course, he was an 
excellent penman. Washington was his favorite model, 
perhaps because he had greatest success in copying his 
handwriting. He sold most of his productions to persons 
who lived abroad, who were not regular collectors. He 


assumed various names when he wrote to members « f the 








— 





eS 





English nobility, representing himself sometime 


as a widow in want, or as the needy daughter of 


Stonewall Jackson, thus feeding most lucrative 
upon the kind-heartedness of wealthy people 
t sands of miles away. Hew irrested seve 
tin but fir reformed. Before dying he grew 
to be a most proper and meticulously honest dealer 
n books and engravings, and, I suppose, rest 
mfortably now in the bookmen’s heaver 
I have collected letters and document 
Washington almost from the beginning of n ' 
reer. Today I own an interesting, authent 
ection of more than ZOU, written betwee the 
ears » and 1799. He was a prolif t 
pondent His handwrit yg alwa e¢ 
the ing of a sensitive ear-thinking pe ! 
Nhose nerves were under ex lent contr Mar 
f these letters are the charming messages whic! 
any leisured gentleman of that period might write 
Others are on military matters of the utn t im 
portance Another series deals ent ely With agi 


ilture, and shows how well the masterly gener 


could play the gentleman farmer 


Prerequisites for a Dangerous Profession 


— years whicn have passed since his death 
have seen the world flooded with Washir yi 





utograp! But it took a measure daring 
i fanatical spirit of patriotism to forge letters of 
his while he was still alive and fu ng with 
gor the now historical duties it military 
reer. It was in May or June of that a 
book appeared in London purporting t« ntain 
certain letters of Washington written in 1776 to 
friends and relatives of his in Virginia These 
letters painted him as a man whose motives were 
questionable The false lines in this book re 


lated his pretended thoughts and feelings about 

ich he was then engaged. They make 
him say he is tired of it all; that he wishes for peace at 
le mother country 


military scapegrace with the soul, but not the courage, of 


Revolution in wh 


any price with tl They reveal him as a 


a traitor! Despite the publisher's preface explaining his 
possession of these intimate documents, it was soon proved 
Nevertheless, 
they were of grave importance at the time, for they served 
sa powerful prop- 
aganda against 
Washington, and 


therefore the col- 


that the letters were deliberate forgeries 


onies, and made a 
strong appeal to 
the ignorant and 
ly biased mind 





Forgers must 


have, above 





keen sense of chro 
Thisisthe 


first greatrequisite 


nology 


after their natural 
SKill in imitating 
handwriting. For 
nstance, they 
cannot refer to 
the discovery of 
America in a let- 
ter greens to 
have been written 
before that event 
took place, or date 
a letter of Dick- 
ens, 1872, two 
years after his 
death, and expect 
to get away with 
it. Both these 
slips, strange to 
say, have occurred. 
In fact, forgers 
frequently make 
such crude errors, 
alluding to inci- 
dents that hadn't 
happened at the 
time the letter was 
dated. 
page aners there- 
, that the mas- 
ter ‘ioe r must 
have his chro- 


nology at his finger ee 





tips He sho 


fa an. s, 
a GOS 
“lets 
45 
2 4 MAP he fh 
| ed hid?) 


fA > as oy / 
5 agile > She bag. heres, LO : “ e 


poe ,* se 


, a 


; : 4 


fev 
A: Sa Cal 


4 
Sit low be . ningte fie ltas 


topper A o 


AES aS 
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fleas x “i 





ee 
Ireland Forgery of a Shakespeare Manuscript 


know not only the dates of history, which he can fir 


any textbook, Dut ne must be lamiliar with the 


costumes, of furnishings and decorations also. I remember 


reading the invention of one 1's brain and 





in which he alluded to hoop skir ears before they 


in their dreadful appearance. The literary forger |} 


for success should also acquire an almost endless knowl 


of the colloqui he period in which he wr 
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B H IM ill IR ia] wore narcissus color, and might have been 
2) VW Cry Hf mer H eour a flower spirit charmed into life DY the sur 


STRATED 








among petals. Yin Ma thought as much, 


TRA GUE but took care to say not a word like it 









abacus or the rings 





Color, Noise, Raw Smelt of Life, and the Sun Purple in Dusty 
Air, Could Have Unrotled No More Grandeur Before a Queen 
yawned beneath a | roly-poly, but now dried and 


, that appeared to see nothing but the 


ought them rather 


spring morning, the cassia gorgeous in 


Garden had become fifteen years old, 





“Out? Why? Here at home you have 
learned singing, dancing, reading, embroid- 
ery, playing upon the dulcimer, and com- 
position of verse—all wonderful. Here at 
home your father, that Noble-Severe, will 
bring you the greatest man of al 
outside who can teach you to paint 
Ask him, and he gives. You wi 
be the marvel of ladies for 

‘For pampering; yes, Yin Ma.” 
The young spirit looked with scorn 
at her companion flowers and mad: 
a face. ‘“‘Who learns from prais« 
at home? It must be Out.’ She 
made another face, love ly and 
‘omic, at the wall “Old Bric 
and Mortar, it shall be Out.” 

Father always came home tired, 
for even now, though frail, he kept 
as long working hours at the ban} 


as in the time of his youth 





poverty. One evening when he h: 


finished a temperate meal, drun} 


one Cup, no greater than a walnut 


shell, of hot wine, and sat back to 


beguiling than ever 
What,” he thought, “ the 
minx up to now?’ 

She was feeding him candied 
ginger, crumb by crumb, laughing, 
and making him laugh, at an 
absurd tale of household affairs 
It was like a play to see and hear 
— 

‘Come, Unwinder of Cares,”’ he 
demanded, ‘‘what monkey trick 
your aged progenitor being whee 
dled into, eh?” 

She pouted and feigned annoy- 
ance, “‘Oh, you are too clever'!”’ 

“Thank you, but I need be 
Come, the fly waits for the honey.” 
She 


laughed, then with a moving earnest 
ness told him what she told Yin Ma_ her 








dream, nope, desire 

“Go out?” said her father “10 a schoo 
And learn among rabble 

The old man checked hims« If. He had turned pale, 10 
a moment worn his professional mask, unfeeling calm; but 
by no other sign betrayed the anger and disgust not at 
her, his heart’s light, but at this corruption from without 
which dared to breathe on her. He coughed and waited 

‘I remark a significant absence of mother tonight,’’ he 
ontinued, smiling. “Is it wrong to infer that you have 
already spellbound one doting parent 

** Mother cried,”’ said Thriving Garden honestly ‘B 
she told me to ask you.” 

Mr. Ju, comprehending the sober wealth of his roon 


felt it insecure, threatened by an omen 


‘My child, you cannot conceive what you as I thin 
as it is you paint most admirable picture sut we'll hire 


for you the master of all masters in the land, to come her 
at home.”’ 
‘*Father!”’ she begged. ‘‘Our love misleads us Hoy 


an they be admirable, the playthings of an ignoran 
How could they fulfill the first of the Six Canons 

‘‘And what's that?”’ said he. ‘I’m only a money lende 
you know.” 

Her color, the glow in her eyes, frightened him 

“The first and the great. It was laid down of old 
‘Living movement of the Spirit through the rhythm o 
things.’”’ 

Neither in his bank nor out of it was Ju Yung Tu a du 
person. 

‘That's very true, dear,’ he agreed at once Ir 
Exact. Fundamental.” 

They kept silence for a time, but with better unde 
standing than before, as if they had met on foreign ground 
by a new dawn of intimacy. 

‘No, all the same, pigsney, no You want me to cut 


you a nunk oli the moon ° ° ° Where's that ginger 















but inexorable, he 


Quiet 








all. So he thought. Ten days later, with his f 
sion. ; moved out to see the world and 
have | in. A gorgeous cart, its body and wheels 
of polished golden wood thickset with gleaming brass, its 
ove of the finest biue oth, contained he ind Yir Ma, 
bo we hidden, though both peeping through window 
een to enjoy that marvel, the hurly-bur of the 
r t vy nt vw rear hit > m ntine of 
eets A giant mule, cream white, the br mount yo 
his harness or panoply crusted with garnet and carnelia 
0k his own time, ignored the driver and the gay acro 
itic groom who as counterweight leaped on and off the 


Her cart lumbered with di through way 


' yw, among trains of shaghead ponies, c: 
ewing camels, wheelbarrows, rickshaws, enormously 


burdened coolies, and peddlers blowing horns, chanting, 


ging bells or beating gongs. Color, noise, raw smell of 
fe, and the sun purple in dusty air, could have unrolled 


no more grandeur before a queen. 
“Is here the college? We stop 
‘You would have it,” snapped Yin Ma 


their 


Nurse, I am afraid 
‘Climb down, 


». I will sit in a corner of ugly house while you 


nterperambulate the art.”’ 
Three times a week Yin Ma waited near 


driver, 


the college door. 


Three times a week their friend, the unharnessed 


} noble white mule, took it home, and led back a nobler 


one, a sorrel seventeen hands | igh, or a Mouse -colored, SO 


that no foreign creature might suppose his master’s child 


to want ety in stable 
‘Beat 


motor Car 


Var 
that! 
tried to mock him. 


Your smoke box flying 


en some lewd engineer of a 
ike born and 


said he, wh 
‘Show me the 


bred, boy! on a belch of hell is not 


worth one hind hoof re’s your pedigree, fireman?” 
The banker saw hi ig rebel come home so vivified, 
u transport of | affection, so keen to have him 








nare a] t 4 1 iearT iv 
thought the risk per! Ss wellt f 

‘But, n lear I t the 1T 
ginger r 1 work. bund ¢ , " 

n mé gree i g 

(I we Y 

I doubt it ( trar » N ‘ \ 
Never was done my da W 
ered. Come, now, tell me. You é 
see a hot noise? You { rtimeav 

Thr ng Garder agned me 
father. You are rig! ne n 
Not a 

oe | ” Fathe eaned | wit 
absent alr, as li tal g at ! I N 
all. Who’s the excepted? 

His daughter gave a start. Lackada ee ae eee } theat ‘ 
sical, fatigued, he was yawr gattner Ju Yung Tu . ‘ 
She admired this dea d dissembler wi 7 ! 
could hide, almost from he mu 
penetratior ruly,r ee!” 'T G ‘ ‘ ew 
smiling. ‘‘Indeed, 1 ne M eart ‘ r i A fte " 
quite yours.” mem be ‘ r 

He lowered his head t egard Ne “ a was what 
but more gravity ngt e admire R 

‘It won't always be, playmate. I ca f é St there wa ‘ 
your going to this hugger-mugger s ) M " A e manne 
was fought up through the world, s i must believe me \ ‘ 
to Know it in spots, both good and ¢ Ui t ‘ 
you are my best, neither selfish 1 lu t wou t ! 
more than a college, however newfangled, to harn l Wi 
though here you were talking of weeks, thrice a week t Ihe ent 
class from home, foreign calendar. What the de " lsu 
week? In my time we counted First Day of the M \ e middle 
then Fifteenth Day of the M ! ght, as wome y ist jana eX 
prayer in the temple. Right. But let that be. After a Continued on Page 118 
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Yin Ma Got on Foot and Began to 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY Je 


s of the temple of Tanit, behind 


wer than the colossal temple of Esmun 


j e summit of the Byrsa hill, seemed conscious 


hey rose in startled flocks, white against the 


wildered and frightened over 
I clamorous city which its in- 
| Kart-Hadasha—the new town of far-back 
Romans pronounced, never with- 
At every fresh outburst of 
ind shouts from the streets below them, each new 
mit SI from yet another patrician palace 
eered and dispersed, collected again to 


but briefly, 





T r t 
i m 
é ’ erings and 
eat er é 
nut 
i withir 
{ r tem 
| A wit f ‘ 
en ‘ y 
1 r t 
the ‘ tem 
‘ t 
4 | 1 it 
ne beyond the market place, to every Baal known to 
mprehensive religion, similar multitudes cried ina 
despa ind to Meleart, tutelary god of Carthage, 
tuary, since the whole city was his temple, 
imal avage bands of frenzied worshipers sacrificed 
nfants at great iires kindled in the streets 
t 3° Ww! thus desperately ple aded with the of- 
ed gods we a minority on that day of terror, 
mu clamorous confusion. Swarms of men and 
toiling with an almost insane strength and speed, 
eat paving slabs of the roadways, tore down 
t stones from the still smoking ruins that had been the 
‘ ta ted and murdered senator, loaded them upon 
lragged them w wild shouts toward the walls. 
n nt but the comparatively short distance to those 
tifications against which the sea waves had 
shed for centuries, there to pile up these primitive 
‘ wl ng their rulers, they bewailed the 
f pult Others passed through the gateways in 
more gigantic triply deep wall—once its huge stables 
é ( red elephants— which, from the Lake 
to the Byrsa citadel, protected the city proper on 
lward side, raced madly through the vast Megara 
irb to improvise some defense upon the miles of outer 
v} 1 that paradise of palms and pools, of 
n gardens and splendid edifices. Every gate leading 
e to the neck of the promontory whereon Carthage 
had hours since been closed and barricaded. 
ywhere there was a maddened activity. Along the 
é narrow streets of the city itself, ran other bands 
1 elling m ind women who seized every woman 
met, cut off her hair, and crammed the long tresses 
the ead led baskets and sacks they carried. 
ige!"’ they cried, ‘Cordage for the catapults and 
te! Into the great circular war harbor just within 
walls of the lower town, architecturally splendid with 
imns at the entrance to each of its 
d ts majestically lofty admiral’s 


n its center n the days of 


Britten Alustim 
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Carthaginian naval glory it had accommodated two hun- 
dred and twenty ships of war and was now, alas, empty 
other swarms of men and women rushed with fierce eager- 
ness, raced to the many stacks of piled timber, pulled them 
down amid gleeful shouts—‘‘ Wood for the war engines!”’ 

Yet other mobs, mariners for the most part, were busy 
in the outer and even greater high-walled rectangular com- 
mercial harbor—which communicated with the war harbor 
by a water gate through the colossal thickness of the city 
wall—and were lashing an immense boom to close its nar- 
row ingress from the sea. There was no street, no space, 
in that labyrinthine metropolis terraced upon its low hills 
above the blue-waved Gulf of Tunis, that did not resound 
with clamor, that was not populous with wildly excited 
crowds hurrying on errands of confusedly warlike prepara- 
tion. 

Here, in a market place, the throngs clustered for a mo- 
ment around a raving orator mounted upon a Greek 
statue, despoiled long since from a Sicilian city, and then 
rushed on again, more maddened than ever. There they 
gathered tumultuously before the house of a citizen who 
distributed his private store of arms. Yonder they be- 
sieged the bazaars of the arrowmakers and the bowshapers. 
And in the quarter of the armorers the clang of hammer 
upon anvil was already incessant. Never in her history 
had Carthage known such a day of horror, of anarchy, of 
patriotic frenzy. Never had she known a day so fateful. 

On that spring morning of the year 149 B. C., the walls 
of Carthage had been crowded with anxious multitudes 
watching the road to Utica. Upon that road yesterday 
had disappeared an immense convoy of carts laden with 
two thousand catapults and balliste, with all the equip- 
ment of the fleet, and with two hundred thousand stands 
of arms. 

With it had gone, desperately throwing themselves on 
the mercy of the Roman consuls encamped with their great 
army at Utica, a melancholy procession of priests and dig- 
nitaries and all the inner council of the city. Surely now 
the Romans would be satisfied! 
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What more could Carthage do? Had she not proscribed 
the unsuccessful general who had at last dared to defend 
her against the licensed brigandage of the Numidians 
thus, after fifty years, breaking the letter of that otherwise 
scrupulously observed treaty which, on the morrow of the 
disaster of Zama, had henceforth deprived her of ele- 
phants—those tanks of ancient warfare—and all warships 
more than ten, had condemned her to a huge annual 
tribute, and had forbidden her to make war outside Africa, 
or within it save with the permission of Rome? 

Had she not sent embassy after embassy to the capital 
of her ancient enemy, offering extravagant compensation, 
complete submission? And when, despite all this, Rome 
had declared war—not in vain, for years past, had grim 
old Cato concluded every speech in the Roman Senate, or 
no matter what subject, with the unvarying phrase: ‘‘ And 
I am also of opinion that Carthage should be blotted out!”’ 
had they not frantically sent another embassy to purchase 
peace at any cost? 

Had they not, despite wild riots in Carthage, paid that 
dreadful price which, according to the Roman promise, 
should guarantee safe ‘‘the territory, the laws, the muni- 
cipal freedom, and the private and public property of 
Carthage’’— dispatched, torn from their shrieking mothers, 
three hundred children of the noblest families as hostages 
to the Roman army already terrifyingly at Lilybaeum i: 
Sicily? And then when, sardonically receiving this patheti: 
sacrifice, the Roman consuls had startlingly announced 
that they would make known their further demands in 
Africa, had they not meekly acquiesced, waited—thoug} 
with anguish—while the Roman army completed its un- 
opposed disembarkation in Afriva, and then humbly sent 
their envoys to ascertain those demands? 

Had they not even—although there had been tumultu 
ous mobs around the senate house where the panic-stricken 
rich old merchants of the oligarchy had wildly insisted on 
peace at any price—abjectly submitted to that last mon- 
strous ultimatum—had they not, in an extreme of abase- 


ment, stripped Carthage to 


utter defenselessness and 




























































yesterday handed over the whole of her armament to the 


Roman camp? Surely now Rome must be satisfied! If 


only they could continue to do business peaceably. 


Never had the common-sense Carthaginian believed in 
the wasteful foolishness of war; and in that last half 
military Carthage had 


grown more wealthy, more populous than ever. Her 


century of enforced impotence 
trading ships were in every port, her agricultural hinter- 
land was luxuriantly prosperous, her merchant princes 

the bankers of that ancient world—saw their leathern 
currency notes—the first invented 
market, while at home the precious gold filled their treas- 
uries to overflowing. If only she were left undisturbed to 
her peaceful commerce she would become yet richer 
Surely that could not now be denied her! Surely this last 
convincing proof of her confirmed pacifism would disarm 
the jealousy and suspicion of Rome! Surely their envoys 
would return with the glad tidings that Rome had at last 
received that satisfaction she had from the first enigmati- 
that the terrible Roman army was em- 


accepted In every 


cally demanded 
barking for Italy! 

Dreadful had been the disillusionment and the despair 
with which those men, women and children packed upon 
the walls had seen their envoys at last returning. Plainly 
to the view, they had walked in a slow-moving misery like 
men doomed, mournfully refusing answer to the anxious 
throngs that swarmed out from the city gate to meet them 
The watchers on the walls had rushed in a mass to the 
senate house— divining that only there, after consultation 
with the full council of Carthage, would the Roman reply 
be made public. In an anguished apprehension they had 
awaited that appallingly mute procession which, painfully 
forcing its way up through the clamorous, anticipatively 
amenting crowds, had at length arrived, had entered the 
great building 

A moment or two later, to that vast 
multitude crushing against its closed doors, a cry pregnant 
The mob 


plainly audible 


with unimaginable horror had resounded within 
had forced en- 

trance—and wild- 
eyed, haggard, 
tears streaming 
down his ancient 
face to his white 
beard, stammer- 
ng, searcely able 
to speak, the tot- 
spokesman 
of the council had 
informed it of the 
ncredible, the in 


tering 


exorable decree of 
The citi 
forth- 
with to remove 


Rome 
zens were 
themselves not less 
than ten miles 

om the sea, and 
( arthage was to be 
so that 


stone re 


destroyed 
not one 
mained upon an- 
instant 
there had been a 
trange silence a 
consternation that 
deprived men alike 
of voice and move- 
ment and then, 
n a paroxysm ol 
awfulfury, themob 
had hurled 
upon those purple- 


itself 


robed ancients 
Screaming moth- 
ers, demanding 
back, like de- 
mented creatures, 
the children sent 
to Lilybaeum, had 
torn venerable and 
mmensely wealthy 
senators limb from 
mb. Horrors had 
happened in that 
ancient senate 
house where for 
‘enturies the mer- 
chant 
Carthage 
uvaricious, count- 
nly their gold 


princes of 


crafty, 





ng 


For a Few Brief Minutes 


consister tl 


them, even as they 


Hamilcar Barca, hero 


greater Hannibal, her 





for them when war c« 








ing those mercenaries when peace was re re 
passion that ol } ate gain 1 plotte 
state, had brougnt a demoralized Carthage 
opulence, and coincidentally t if 
had been their expiatior 
Then, rushing out of the bu g, the r 
persed iike madmen, some to storm the mag 
of those murdered oligarchs, others, s! 
insensate defiance, t el se the gates, t r 
ever was possible of desperate resist r lr 
contagion, the whole city had picked up 
cry. In all that frenzied populatior t 
thousand souls there was none whol! mome 
submission to the monstrous decree of Roms 
was to perish, they also would perish beneat 
Within the city, night had at last exting 
protracted clamor of that fatal da But the 
of the outer wall bl th the fire tt 
the toil of those who labored feveris! at the 
ol war engines upon its ioit Datlieme 
young patrician of the noble and hereditar 
of the Barca, commander of a trading ship w 


hating and be 


yu 
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morning had entered its native port from 


Gades, could see them plain] 


‘ 
y 


silhouetted against their lurid radiance—a 


through the colossal gateway of t 


the Megara suburb; 


ne 


( 


murmur of multitudinous vo 
that came loud on puffs of warm wind 


however, he 


Now 
He hurried down the « 


scarcely 


| 


hi 


irK Tos 


the Resieged Yelled in an Fe 
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I I l1uai Who Sat in a SV 
ting mar ripts with one 
vi he pu { minor poets down an 


it aft with the other. I thought 


m as an eneny of the author—an rEeELY 
emy who not only exulted over every 
u pt he ild send back and gloated over « very 
f I ild he bud, but sat up nights devising 
ret plans for the discouragement of pure literature 
metin [ even felt like apologizing to the crab for the 
mi Y 
But there are tw des to that story. Half the world 
not believe it, but editors, after all, are human beings 


d wives and hobbies and antipathies 


] 12) ind idaches like all the rest of the toilers in 
i irs; and they have their own particular line 
ible is | found out when | got to know them better 


Editors That We Have Known 
\' I not gold that glitters in type. It’s not easy to tell 
“ tne tare irom the wheat and schedules have to be 


t full and office appropriations have to be remembered; 


p wants several weeks after 
rms are closed isn't always a bed of roses; and re- 
the slopes of Parnassus as the old giants go 
" b that f something more than mere 
gr t ar patience 
ises, like race horses, seem to need a heap of 
yr ming. Even the sacred cow of Isis has to 


ng as a milk route. The sun- 
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ink of an editor an obew and §=LOCIME the Further Confes- 
sions of an 4uthor’s Wife 


Wretetra ws 


TRATE D a Cc. D. 


meat market and expect a cheer from the hungry populace; 
and you can’t fill magazines with blank verse any more 
than you can fatten Berkshires on baroque pearls; and the 
more I know of authors, the bigger grows my respect for 
editors. 

For as I look back on those early days I can see what 
egoists and egotists we really were. We were thinking 
strictly about ourselves, and not a whoop about the editor 
or the reading public. We prattled a great deal about 
Literary Ideals, always with capitals, and jabbered about 
not truckling to the mob, and babbled about writing only 
what our better natures would permit us to write. We not 
only intended to give the world a college education over- 
night; we expected to see it revolutionized while you wait. 
But even though you are a well of truth, as I’ve said before, 
you mustn’t try to bring it all up in one bucket. 

We were merely self-centered young greenhorns, trying 
to crash the gates of glory before we'd earned an admission 
ticket to the peanut gallery. We thought we were fighting 
with the immortals; but we were merely sniping in the 
murk, shooting in the dark, without any particular thought 
of what our friend the enemy actually expected of us or the 
world in general wanted of us. All we had was our blind 
and sophomoric passion to get into print, and we wanted to 
do it in our own way, our own hurried and romantic way. 

3ut we live and learn. Ard much of an author’s knowl- 
edge, you may be sure, comes from those patient-eyed men 
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The Editor’s Auburn: 
Haired SecretaryHad 
Banged My Obstrep: 
erous Husband Over 
theHeadWithaMetal 
Waste-Paper Basket 





who have learned from the 
example of Belshazzar that 
it’s often profitable to be 
able to tell the difference 
between a death warrant 
and a mural decoratior 
An editor obviously must 
know his business or he 
wouldn't be captain of his 
own particular ship. And 
many of these men, whom 
I once rather gloried in call 
ing tea tasters and often spoke of as hu- 
man sieves, can be true friends in a crisis 
and loyal helpers in a struggle. They 
can’t always afford to wear their hearts 
on their sleeves, of course, and they may 
have to protect themselves behind a sort 
of cheval-de-frise of curtness; 
they know you well enough to talk about 
their dogs and children and gardens and 
golf scores, you find them as sensitive 
and responsive as their calling naturally 
demands that they should be. They may 
look mighty hierarchical from the waiting 
room bench; but once you've got under 
their skins, you find them as human as 
the rest of this sin-mottled and mortal 
army, probably with a secret aspiration 
to do a little writing on the side, or a per 
plexity about a too-long-impending raise 
in salary, or a quiet and small-boyish 
determination to shut up shop and sneak away to see the 
polo match at Westbury the next afternoon 
We actually knew one editor whose heart was so much 
bigger than his head that he bought poems from a hungry 
young sonneteer when he knew he couldn’t possibly use 
them. I’ve a lurking suspicion, in fact, that he paid for 
them out of his own pocket. Even an editor knows ema 
ciation when he seesit. But though charity begins at home 
acceptances are supposed to extend tothe typesetter. And 


yut once 


that young poetaster wanted to see his poems in print. 
A Very Private Edition 


E HAD paid his back rent and bought a new winter 

overcoat, it’s true; but to the final artist, of course, 
such things were trivialities compared with his first official 
baptism of printer’sink. He wanted those poems published 
He insisted that they should be published. So the man of 
iron who sat in the editorial chair, instead of going to 
Bermuda for the Easter vacation he had planned, appeased 
the indignant young author by paying for a privately 
printed brochure in which were included all the poems he 
had ostensibly purchased as an editor and three dozen 
others which that dolorous troubadour of Greenwich Vil- 
lage promptly pointed out as belonging to and inseparable 
from what he termed his lyric sequence 


Continued on Page 186 














EVERAL young girls from various parts of the United 
States, who were attending finishing school last winter 
in a capital of Europe, were invited to a ball given 

by the American wife of a titled foreigner 

The palace seemed to them magnificent, as they drove 
up to it, and from the moment they entered its fifteent! 
century portals, they declared, with youthful enthusiasm 
that the scene resembled nothing so much as the setting 
a fairy tale. The footmen in blue-and-orange livery, witl 
powdered wigs; the crystal chandeliers which illumined 
the jewels of beautiful women and the gleaming decora 
tions worn by distinguished men; the tapestries upon the 
high walls--all these details, which their eager eyes ab 
sorbed, produced in them an emotion of excited awe 

Then, after their hostess had seen to it that various 
youths were introduced and the music had started in the 
vast yellow-and-gold ballroom, they had the further thrill 
of realizing just how beautifully young counts and mar- 
quises could dance and at the same time pay compliments 


which were equally graceful. They even had the demo 


‘fun of being presented to a royal highness. 





They ate a buffet supper in a room of historic frescoes, 
while various celebrities were pointed out to them-—a 
professional beauty whose cerise lips were startling against 
the dead white of her face; there was a sleek-haired duke 
who was said to be the hero of a current romance, and a 


sensational leonine prime minister. 


A Compliment to the Hostess 


A‘ LAST their chaperon insisted that it was time for 
4 them to leave; as they threaded their way from one 
salon to another, she warned them, “ And don’t forget how 





ew Americans ever have the privilege of attending a ball 
like this. When you say good night, do try to let the 


t 


rincess see how much you appreciate it.”’ 
At this moment they found themselves in the red-and- 


gilt salon where their hostess stood. The Southern girl went 


up first, and in her 
most charming soft 
voweled superiatives 
declared that this 
night would always 
remain ner most 


beautiful memory 


"Thank You So Much 
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It is a curious fact that, although Bostonians as i Both Exclusive and Inclusive 




















viduals are rarely self-satisfied—sharing, as they do, the 
doubts and introspections of most New Eng ie they | r-esectenate ALLY. t ur element 
are very well pleased with themselves nsidered Boston s ety the n t ex ¢ 1 the 
as a social unit Indeed, the very phrase by w h they ilt for the outsider to ente rn ‘ ‘ 

hat satisfact ; , ¢ , 

social st i } f ty in Ar . 

e qualities denoting entire n far 
leaders} ip The mere size of New York, for instance, make size ata irprising rate because it j mi 
numerical exclusiveness important, hence that amusing t mit it rhis year there are on the n 
phrase of the 80's, which would hz meaningle mat ne hundred ar 
smaller town—‘*The Four Hundred.” In other place all these girls must be asked to ever ’ \ 
they may speak of “our wealthiest citizens’’ or Ir n New York, where the populat eral tir 
aristocracy.”’ But in Boston they rarely say richest, or soston, there are only th n é 
smartest, or most exclusive, | W e son ‘ r lation 
our country’s ultimate expre at all of t number to eve 
tocracy. They say “ best nd the e numbe nvit ‘ 
mean best affair of this kind ter 

‘In Europe they speak of lower, middle and upper seems an enormou t even t New 
classes,’’ someone said, “but in Boston they say good hostess. One of the ur r 
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It Really Has Made Me Quite Homesick It Has Seemed So Much Like Boston 
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ot Large, 
Much in His 
XVI 


ithered about typewritter 


eared in a dozen parts of the mill; 
e hands that after the first of 

d be cut 10 per cent. They were 
the Consolidated Lumber Cor- 


Walter Perrigo, looking down 


iw the men gather in the yard in 
ymtinued for half an hour, 
hey turned and walked in a body 


wa n, the mill was s 
elt whirred: not 
Walter watched 


LEY ntimating, 


engt! setting 
n n xz 
t iv 
Warren ( ) 
ind brought 


lighter 
Cross and 
ind to sa 


} 


as they existed he would carry 
In short, that it 
ntroduce a stranger, and that 
m they would presently take on 


ter he felt well satisfied with him 


t 


nd knew what he wanted 





A al 
t than intelligent, unless one 
e devious. When one adds 
t that, once one piunges 
nt w irry him on even if he 
e ba a better understanding 





But They Were Pilentiful 
Natural Element as They 


lg i G il 


of Walter’s conduct thencefor- 
ward will be had. 

He was one who could plan 
his own course, but lacked the 
ability to reason out what course 
his opponents would follow. He 
minimized his opponents, which 
is not wise. He was not exactly 
frightened by the lengths to 
which his project had carried 
him, but he was apprehensive; 
he was in danger of becoming 
afraid, of losing his head—and a 
terrified man isa dangerous man. 
He will conduct himself with 
blind savagery to extricate him- 
self from a corner into which his 
own actions have crowded him; 
will be guilty of acts of despera- 
tion which his original plan had 
not contemplated. Already he 
had been guilty of such an ac- 
tion. It had eliminated Warren 
Cross; but only for a time, if the 
doctor’s reports were to be cred- 
ited. In the beginning he had 
undertaken the minor crimes of 
fraud and trickery; these had 

crowded him on to something very like 
murder, and he had gained very little by 
it only delay. 

But, being a stubborn man, he was deter- 
mined to persist and to profit by that de- 
lay. If he could so contrive that matters 
went from bad to worse, letting the blame 
fall upon Warren Cross’ shoulders, he might 
yet arrive at success—if nothing intervened. 
Cross was still unconscious; he would be a 
very sick man for some time to come. 
Walter hoped to carry his plans through to a successful 
conclusion 


and 


Sefore his recovery 


But there was more than a mere scheming for 
money; there was the regaining of what he considered to 
be his rights, and the satisfying of a hatred, 
which, in men like Walter Perrigo, may be 
come the ruling passion of life. He puttered 
around the office, for 
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BORS 


By Clarence Budington Kellamnd 


BY JAMES H. CRANK 

he was a putterer; he ate his luncheon, for it was his cus- 
tom to bring to the mill a box of sandwiches, a piece of pie 
and a bottle of coffee. Then he puttered through the after- 
noon, and at four o’clock drove into the village. He 
stopped in the drug store for cigars, where Elmer, the 
clerk, always eager for conversation, leaned across the 
show case to make an observation about the 
Elmer was always confidential, even when he 


weatnel! 
confided in 
some dripping customer that it was a driving rain 

‘“*Havin’ a dry spell,’”’ said Elmer in a cautious tone. 

“Pretty dry,”’ admitted Walter. 

Elmer cleared his throat and looked about as if to make 
sure none was eavesdropping. “Streams low. 
Fishin’s bad.”’ 

**So I hear,”’ said Walter, 

“T didn’t know,”” Elmer hazarded, “‘that you 
the Knuckleses had made it up.”’ 

“What?”’ said Walter explosively. 

““Everybody’s talkin’ it,’’ said Elmer. “I see it with my 
own eyes— Eunice takin’ Ab Knuckles for a ride in her car 
She must ’a’ left him out some’eres, because she come back 


is gittin’ 


biting off the end of a cigar. 





folks and 


alone. Heard any news of Mr. Cross today 
“No,” said Walter, but his mind was not at all or 


Warren Cross 


“The Congregational ladies sent up a basket of th 


wers 


after their meetin’ today,”’ said Elmer. “I hear Knowles 


is dickerin’ with Smith for the livery—cal'lates to turn it 
into a garage.” 

Walter turned away abruptly; he did not frown, because 
His face had been 
trained to roundness and vagueness, but his eyes glinted 
Eunice riding with Knuckles! 


he seldom made use of that expression. 


“T hear you’re shut down,” Elmer sent after him in the 
“Kind of a strike, eh?”’ 
Walter made no reply, but stepped 


) 


Same secretive tone 
nto his car and drove 
home more rapidly than was his custom, for he was a con 
Eunice and Knuckles! What was 


servative driver. 












that infernal girl up to now? He suspected a deliberate 
intention to aggravate him: it would be e her 
& . yp 
srr, «— 
rN ~, 
oem, 


Knuckles Crouched Low and 

Held His Breath While Latzo 

Passed Within a Dozen Feet 
of Him 





H 








Eunice was not in 








before supper wa ed; then she came vith a flurry M 
flinging her little hat on the seat in the hall and bursting but ['n 
into the dining room If le 
“I’m famished he aid, droy i into a chair agai! 
’s James? } 
**How do I know where James is How does anybody 
know?” Sudd 
‘Oh, you're not your brotner Keepe iid Eunice eyes wt 
provodatively Re if 
Walter did not touch the dish before m, but held his rage, a 
round, staring eyes upon his sister as she went about the  punis} 
business of satisfying a healthy appetite She became She 
conscious of his stare, and it annoyed her table 
*“Well,”’ she said, looking across the table at him wit Dis 
puckered brows, “‘what is it now? Why the glare?’ coward 


‘What’s this about 
Knuckles?’’ he 1 
‘What’s what 
| And what bus 


lemanded 
Gemma eu 


about 


ness is it of yours he 


Was it in the paper? 
he asked pertly. 

“It wasn’t in the 
and I don’t want it 
Walter 

W hat do you think you’re 
A Perrigo 


driving around with a 


paper, 
to be 
Sald savagely 


agoing anyhow 


‘“‘It was an even break 


she said; ‘‘a Knuckles was 


ige 

‘Ab Knuckle never 
does anything without a 
purpose.” 





Good ind 
ne got it 

“One I these la 
Walter said ominousl} 

Vil go too far 

And what? asked 
Kunice 

‘And,’ said Walter, 

u'll wish you’d never 
een born 








Chasing ler eye 
blazed 
Yes, hasing I ng 
i fool of yoursell; getting 
yourself talked about. I 
won't stand for it!” 
Rage was welling up 
within her; her breatl 


caught in her throat and 
her heart began to pound 
was afraid she would 


She 














Sarah Clutched His Arm, for Suddenly She Had Become Very 





‘What?”’ 


‘That's Knuc KI@s 


cry, and to cry would disgrace her. She felt her knees 
tremble as they always did when her temper was on the _ lips 
point of running away with her discretior What dirt 
‘Oh!” she breathed Ss 
‘“* Made yourself common! You little f e was trying herself 
you! What did you say to him? What did you — she stood 
il palied at 
yped her hands together and stared down at her frightened 
for self-control. What did they talk about! You t 





w she des 





pised him! How she hated b 


ACI 
Wi 
thre 
+ 
} 
t } 
ne 


Walter 


Liles 


ne laugned agai! 
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The Cautious Borrowing of Germany 


N THIS co ere is, strictly speaking, no govern- 
| mental control over foreign borrowing or lending. It is 
ur Government expresses opinions concerning loans 
it may involve us politically, and especially concerning 
t intries that have not settled their war debts by 
greements. Also, we frown on loans to foreign monopolies 
n essential materials. But aside from that, borrowers and 
le ur e to enter foreign entanglements and must 
ut for themselve Germany, however, has govern- 

il control over toreign borrowing 


\bout two years ago the German Government set up 


r of foreign capital under the in- 


iguing name of Advisory Body on Foreign Loans. But 


w regulatory, not advisory. Anyone desirous of 
eking a foreign loan must have the application passed on 
this body and, in effect, must secure permission to im- 
rt the capital. How effective is the regulation may be 


ined from the fact that in 1925 the various munici 


palitie f the Reich applied for permission to borrow 

1,000,000 marks, of which the applications for 423,000,- 

marks were rejected. The commission passes on the 

f interest, tl ipacity of the borrower, the terms 

epayment and the desirability of the objective 

Doubti t done-—on paper at least—with Teutonic 
isne 

Ist merely a paternalism of the state to prevent im- 


rom making foolish financial ventures? 
Hard t has a basis of sounder purpose. Other features 
vy, two conditions are attached to foreign 


Firstly, the capital must be used in profit-earning 


vestments that promise returns large enough to carry the 
terest charges. That, of course, is prudent. Secondly 
wever, the loan must be employed either to promote 
é rt t t imports. Ostensibly this is done in 


r to assure, directly or indirectly, the means of interest 

nd amortization. We suspect, however, that the cart is 
nt of the horse. Promotion of exports and restrictior 
mports are the primary motives for the regulations, not 
econdary precautions to insure repayment. Of course 


all right and proper and aboveboard. But it is also 


ind proper for us to know just what our loans to 


‘ 


Germany are up against. If all 


countries established and 
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enforced precautions on foreign loans corresponding to 
those of Germany, our annual export of capital in the 
form of loans and investments would fall far below the 


current figures. 


The New and the Old 


T IS a usual habit of mind to expect that the application 
if of new inventions and devices will push out the old. 
Life is made possible by scrapping dead tissues and taking 
on those of more recent birth. We are accustomed to the 
natural process of decay and growth, of one generation 
leaving the stage as another comes on. We know that few 
investments are permanent, that improved materials and 
machinery are in the order of industry as well as Nature 

Sut with expansion of wealth, man’s needs and wants 
have multiplied proportionately. His desires are now so 
numerous that it takes an impressive number and variety 

of facilities and devices to supply them. The life we lead 
and the industry necessary to keep it going have both be- 
come exceedingly complex, with a demand and a place for 
many things. 

Increase in the consumption of electricity has been the 
wonder of the age. Yet the sale of gas has gone up instead 
of down. Even the use of petroleum, which came before 
gas as a lighting medium, has enjoyed a colossal expansion, 
but in the different direction of motor fuel. The lighting 
load, formerly held by the gas man, and before that by the 
oil man, has been taken over by central power stations; 
whereas the great industrial heating load has more and 
more been carried by gas. 

Postal savings have not prevented savings banks from 
growing. A billion old-fashioned lead pencils are used 
yearly in the United States in spite of the revival of the 
metal-cased pencil. Although most of the twenty million 
automobiles have come in since 1902, the number of street- 
car rides per inhabitant rose from sixty-one in the former 
year to one hundred and fifteen in 1925. Railroads have 
gained more in freight from the automobile industry than 
they have lost in passengers. 

teadjustments forced by the advent of new industries 
have the advantage in many cases of opening additional 
as well as larger vistas. Enterprise becomes less a dog in 
the manger, holding on to what one has against all rivals, 
and more a development of entirely new markets, so ex- 
tensive that competition does not matter. 

The fact is that business creates business. More freight 
for the railroads to carry and more factories to use gas have 
come in the wake of automobiles and electricity. 

Benjamin Franklin's mother-in-law thought twice be- 
fore giving consent to her daughter’s marriage, lest with 
two printing presses already in the Colonies there might be 
no business for a third. 

Today she would be more likely to say that unless there 
were two presses, no one would think of patronizing a third. 
It isnot every industry or every establishment that can find 
a permanent and profitable sale for its wares even in these 
rich, full days. But we do know that generous rewards 

still await ingenuity in the creation of new desires and new 


markets. 


Forward, March 


OTHING is more distinctive of the present spirit of 
i country than organized effort. ‘‘Get together” 
is almost the national motto. This passion for organiza- 
tion has taken one of its most vigorous and in the main 
wholesome forms in what are known as service or business 
men’s luncheon clubs. Groups of which Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Exchange and numerous others are typical have 
developed rapidly into a smoothly functioning national 
force of the first grade of importance and influence. The 
ervice club is a new and virile factor in a thousand com- 
munities 
It is likewise an exceedingly practical, workable and 
widespread expression of the modern codperative attitude. 
Without seeing one in action and knowing nothing of 
results, it would be natural to expect real good to flow 
from such an apparently instinctive manifestation of the 
get-together spirit Yet nothing so arouses the ire and 


sneers of the self-appointed intellectual. Rotary or Kiwanis 
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is a red flag to a little but noisy group of critics whose 
regular contribution to their country’s welfare is derisior 


and ridicule. 
It is true that organizations of this type slide rather 





easily into platitudes. There is much palaver about ideals 
and business ethics which sinks no great distance. There is 
always lots of talk and not all of it is te the point. As wit! 
many other organizations, frequent conventions are held 
and it is possible that some of the speeches are needle 


and long-winded, full of trite remarks, and released more 


for the satisfaction of the speaker than for any other pur 
pose. 

Large badges are worn, and the holding of high offices 
unquestionably ministers to the conceit of not a few who 
hold them. In the origin of these clubs it is not denied 
Now and 


then a few clubs, or at least some of their members, ap 


that the work of paid organizers played a part 


pear to take themselves more seriously than is the right 
of humans. Organizations come and go, and something 
else may take the place of the service clubs. They may 
may not be more important than the chambers of com 
merce or other local agencies. It depends on the changing 
character of personnel. 

Then, too, there is fun and frolic, even good-natured 
horseplay, in the weekly programs-—-a feature which is dis 
tasteful to some natures. But the service clubs are not 
alone in having form in their procedure. Meetings of al 
kinds are a bore to some people, and programs a needless 
agony. But the fun-making of the service clubs, even if at 
times it does not smack of complete spontaneity, certainly 
is less childish than the absurdly solemn assumption whicl 
runs through radical and so-called liberal uplift gr 
all the rest of the world is out of step. 


ups that 


As for the surplus of talking, the balance is on the right 
side. Most of the talks are instructive and useful, full of 
information which the business men of the community 
need to know. There are lectures by the directors of loca 
welfare and social agencies, discussions of vital problem 
of municipal safety by city officials and explanation of the 
issues at the state capitol by the local assemblyman 

Many members themselves are taught for the first tims 


in these clubs to speak on their feet. After all, the small 


town business man has the same constitutional right to self 
expression as the noisiest of the metropolitan literati. It 
commonly supposed that luncheon clubs make for stand 
ardization of a type—a business-man type. On the cor 
trary, they stimulate initiative and convert individua 
idealism into community welfare. 

There is a cheap assumption that a sordid business point 
of view dominates the service clubs. If this is so, the 
numerous clergymen, college professors ——if there are an} 
in the town—school superintendents, high-school princi 
pals, physicians, farmers, chemists, engineers, editors ar 
other professional men who invariably belong must 
equally at fault. 

Service clubs may take themselves seriously, but ir 
sense they have the right to do so, just so long as they re 
sult in a concentration of community interest in wort} 
objects and are not influenced by politics or creed. It 
more and more to the service clubs that organized char 
turns for funds in its need. A service club is considered a 
rank failure if a year goes by in which some worthy cause 
has not been supported in whole or in part by its joi 
efforts, in the form of an annual play, fines and othe 
money-raising activities. 

The frolic at these luncheons seems to offend certair 
natures so sensitive that they allow others to support 
clinie for crippled children, the Red Cross, the settlement 
house and the hospital. But when fun-making results ea 
week in a bottleful of bills and coins for the underprivileged 
child, the humor of it all is transformed into civic respons 
bility fulfilled. 

There is a type of critic who finds in the service clu 


merely a commonplace group of boosters. But t 
fails to penetrate. Why should it, when the unfortunate 
are assisted and the community helped to be a cleaner 


and better place to live in? There is nothing which we a 
a people need more than a keener sense of civic duty. Any 


organization which can stimulate our rather latent facu 


of responsibility toward others is doing a useful work 
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SJULISIN Le Il OQINIE Y= y Chester 7. Crowell 


N ACCOUNTANT who specializes or ncome-tax people wed forgotter 



















\ returns was visiting a client who lives in a small aren't listed anywhere except in the teley ned t rn 
city in Indiana. At half-past five the office was After a visit to California. even ther t 
| closed for the day and the client took his visitor for a drive knows where all the Americans who become independent e and ha the men 


They rode forty miles over well-paved roads lined with wealthy congregate; but if the same observer w 


beautiful homes and country estates. At no time, how continent and take a look at Long ind, he w | er \ it that w e mortalit te nt nm 
ever, were they more than twelve miles from the heart of that that also is where all the rich pe e esta their ! ‘ ist 
the city. country estates. The same discovery awaits him in |} g 
“T don’t understand this,”’ the accountant said. ‘Here or, during the summer mont} n New England and ng what one imag t i motor t fror Ang 
you have a nice little city with perhaps 200 business estab- the Great Lakes, not to mention numerous other places Pasadena or New ) to Bost M 
lishments large enough to draw the attention of an income But no matter how imposing the show of wealth in any lire 
tax accountant, but you have shown me, in the immediate one or all of these places, the fact remains that the vast no matte w t becon f 
vicinity of this city, at least 400 homes that must repre- majority of wealthy people still maintain their homes in or appr 
sent incomes with as high an average as those from your near the communities in which they have formed their W 
200 business establishments, if not higher. If this were family and social ties. The environs of our ler citic The 
Florida or California or a great educational center or health such as Boston and Philadelphia mprise literally thou fn ns of d 
resort, I could understand it, but how do you account for sands of luxurious homes founded upon fortunes amassed everyone to the fact that oth fm 
the disproportion between the business district and the so long ago that the names of the owners are 1 nger a Reasons for this are a irent ‘ t seiaor 
homes?” sociated with commerce or industr And even in su " ned, since few know even the fact a ver} 
“Well,” said the client, ‘this city has been here a long comparatively young state as Texas the same « ition of percentage 
time; we've got lots of silent money. At least a fourtl amassed profits from working capital into silent money ma try has ever dealt with t nt t i te ta 
and perhaps a third, of the homes you saw were built by be noted nursing aged and inactive mor ns ntly the 
men who are either dead or retired. Take, for example Oil, cotton and cattle build office buildings, organize mon assumptior that large f ! end to grow 


that place with the three-acre lawn you noticed; that be- banks, or transform themselves into bonds, stocks and first their own momentun D 
longs to a man who used to be in the lumber business; he’s mortgages which quietly retire into safe-deposit vaults Continued on 
Page 106 










nearly eighty years old now. He ownsa couple of buildings while the former ranchman, planter or oil operator settle 


on Main Street, but most of his money, I think, isinvested down in his palatial home, not too far from the intr 
n bank stock. During the war,” he continued, “‘when our club. Thereafter his dollars tread softly in the 


first Liberty Loan quota was announced, I thought there ranks of silent money. It isa very pleasant littl 
must have been a mistake or else someone had gone 


razy, but we raised it without much trouble. 


~~ Checks that would knock your eye out came in from 
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Really, Mrs. Brown, Arthur Was the Prettiest Baby You Ever Saw! He Looked Studio Attendant (to Near:Sighted Speaker): ‘‘Pardon Me, Professor, But That 
Like an Anget With Beautiful Yellow Curts All Over His Head, and the Tiniest Isn't the Microphone; it’s Miss Slimmer, the Authority on Reducing, Who is to 
Little Pink Hands and Feet! And the Way He Said Da! Da——!”"’ Give a Tatk Immediately After Yours’’ 
as —_ ‘ F SS +a} } > anticinated as NW ac or Ee 
Arithmetical Progression . eee a ote wish would be anticipated as well as gratifie Elmé 
Rd See ee Tiumcaanct ar me Tt consulted scores of experts and spent thousands of d 
\ rei j . 


not buy, and his heart be at high with happiness as the 


day came when he was to lead Beatrice into the n 





rHREE-CAR garage | al j d begl \\ y ji lars. There was nothing they could suggest that he did 
\ ten-tube radio set a Ri LA ee — lt ‘3 } hi h } » 
‘ *} al 


mansion for the first time. 

Beatrice was properly impressed. From one room 
to another she went, exclaiming with delight, her sto 
of adjectives completely exhausted. Eventually they 
paused in the living room, where an inviting fireplace 


was sending forth its comforting glow. Here would be 





the spot where they would sit of evenings and dream. 
Suddenly Beatrice looked at the mantel. She turned i 
pale, hesitated a moment, then rushed out into the 


p# Y PIPPA roud recocious, pickled 


night and fled to her mother’s comforting arms 





Ik 
Pretty Pip) Elmer had forgotten to have a ship model over th 
fireplace. T S. Elrod 
1 piker 
P 1 : | 
' Sue the Suitor Shooter 
TOW for Sue to shoot her suit | 
The Home Complete peal eae i 

Cause her iifor didnt ~ 
Wt N Elme ersuaded Beatrice to marry him, he r= Suitor didn’t suit his shooter | 
, | , , a 

nly ed one f; , and that was to be permitted L - . “ .- J Was a naughty thing to do 


ner that her every The Boy Who Quit School and Went to Work Continued on Page 123 


Because He Was Sick of Books 
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This is a Fine Country! First They Give Us Prohibition, an’ Now They're Even *“*‘Where’il We Go This Summer?"’ 
Goin’ to Take the Kick Out of Wood Aicohol!*’ 
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PUREE OF SNOW-WHITE CELERY | 


Blended with golden country butter 


and delicate seasoning. A treat 


N CHOOSING your soups f1 to day, 
| Campbell Celery Soup is cert t ppeal 
to you as an ideal family dish. It the rich, 
smooth purée of selected celery —crisp, snow-white 
ind 11 t y Ke all that " k f 
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, Lhe Tale of the Treasure Cary © 2». tess iniove witn an aunt o 


mine. Ridiculous thing—fellow was a 
tin miner and all that; whips of money 


By BEATRICE GRIM STEW tne \r ice ot Charles, onc 


ners listened, and ate 


red witt 


liter- 
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your dinner on the 
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accurate 
few days, 


He was now 
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bile He was giving trouble 


ept asking for Queen Elizabeth, 


rhe third steward had thoughts 
was not yet so defunct that he 
ips, and staggered his indecent 


nnoy those who had paid higher 
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ing that Queen 


and 


“Pollock's pretty near old enough to have had anyone 
out of the Bible for his girl,’ allowed the captain, bayonet- 
ing a potato. “Still, that don’t give him the right to make 
a beas’ly nuisance of himself. ’Sif it wasn’t enough that he 
goes and dies on me F 

He broke off, conscious that three of his passengers were 
staring hard. They were Mr. and Miss Pentecost, who had 
got on at an early port, and a Mr. Telford, passenger since 
Brisbane. They seemed to be friendly among themselves; 
the girl was a handsome little devil—if you liked red hair, 
‘t—and Telford, a kind of writing fellow, ap- 
peared to be sweet on her. The brother was a tall, sickly 
elderly chap who didn’t matter. None of the three had 
taken much notice of the captain or his varied and interest- 
ing conversation, up to the present. Now they were star- 
ing at him as if he had three heads. 








‘ollock, you said his name was?” demanded Charles 
Pentecost, the elderly brother. ‘“‘What kind of looking 
man is he?”’ 

‘Big, hearty, hair blackish gray, some marks of gun- 
powder on one side of his face.” 

“Has he greenish-blue eyes?’ 

*“*May have, for all I know.” 

“| think it’s the same,”’ said Pentecost, beginning to eat 
again. ‘I believe | remember him when I was a small kid 
at school in Cornwall, forty years ago. He used to come 
along and tip me. Must have been about five and thirty 


Charles Pentecost III, of Man-o’-War 
Island, faded away. 

“Well,” continued the captain, who did not like being 
ignored, “I don’t see what call that gives him to yap about 
Queen Elizabeth. What are you staring at me for?”’ 

The two Pentecosts had got up from their lunch, whic 
they seemed to have finished rather quickly. They might 
have been staring; if so, the offense was brief, for in a very 
few seconds brother and sister had placed the main com- 


panion and a piece of the promenade deck between them 
selves and the captain. 
“Are they mad too?’’ demanded that master mariner, | 


glaring. { 
‘“‘T understand,” explained Telford, “that the subject of , 

Queen Elizabeth is delicate.” {] 
*“*‘What? Was she their as 
“Oh, no. She never had any, as no doubt you remem- 

ber?” \ 
‘I didn’t go to Sunday school much as a kid,”’ explained 

the captain apologetically. { 
“The family,”’ went on Telford, “‘are supposed to be 

descended from a sister of Queen Elizabeth’s mother, Anne 


Boleyn, and from Queen Elizabeth's royal father.” ! 
‘‘He would be King Solomon, same as employed Hiram ) 
to run his ships round the Cape. I remember that much f 
anyway.” f 
‘Of course the relationship is very close. They are rather j 


reserved about it,”’ went on Telford. ‘‘ But it’s a fact that 


Continued on Page 34 
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Butter—that and the tested 
pasteurized cream from which 


EW-CHURNED 
butter has a delicate sie 
fragrance—a rare, 
sweet, cool aroma... 


it is churned in sun-light 
creameries. 

Always in Brookfield Cream- 
ery Butter you recognize it 
instantly —the “‘just churned”’ 
fragrance that says Creamery 


y ry 7 





The near-by dealer who can 
supply you with Brookfield 
Creamery Butter also has 














Fresh. y y 7 for sale Brookfield Cheese, 
| To bring you butter of such fresh- Or, by car-route, it is delivered to Brookfield - Premium Poultry, 
ness we have our own refrigerator dealers in the smaller towns through- and Brookfield Eggs. 

' cars—modern and immaculate. out the nation. The name Brookfield on the 
Straight from our country cream- The route is the quickest and package guarantees, of course, that 
eries Brookfield Creamery Butter most direct possible. Continuous each of these products measures 
is brought to Swift branch houses, refrigeration and careful cleanliness up to the strict Swift standard of 
from which dealers in the larger prevail from start to finish. quality and flavor. Look for it 
cities receive it. That explains the freshness and when you buy. 
goodness of Brookfield Creamery Swift & Company 
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» the greatest of all changes 


(‘harles was stretched out upon the 





‘ alone 
k at the old blighter in the 
ind the corner of a cigar. Some- 
w the family finances were—and 
t ther Charles always manage d to 


cent smoke. 


iinine weakness, it’s curiosity,’’ went 
‘Now as for me, I 


‘ornwall 


* casually. 


i miners who ever were in ( 





vouldn’t stir a step to see ’em do it.” 
i dropped into a half doze 
dignant than he chose t say, 
zy figure of the heir who had 
i thought to himself for the fiftieth 
v Helen E eth less than her own 
t was something had 
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He found her st 
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of Pollock’s cabin, that 
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loor rose and sank continually; salt 
either cold nor warm, sifted through 


rolled. It seemed a mile removed 
yme saloons amidships; it was in- 
m by more than miles 
cess and failure 
er, were nothing. They stood aside 
advancing slowly and sure 
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chilly. Rob Telford, spectat t in his corner, saw the 





old face revive; life flow, for a minute, back again. ‘‘The 
last flash,’’ he thought. 
**Elizabeth,”’ said Jim Pollock, miner and adventurer, 


shabby, dying beggar, to the daughter of kings And 
Elizabeth, for the sake of that old love tale—perhaps for 


the sake of one newer, nearer to herself —answered ** Here 
and laid her ivory little hand in his 

‘I always knew you’d come—in spite of them,” 
dying Jim. 

Rob, aside, wondered, and was ashamed to wonder, just 
how far that prohibited, kept-down aunt of Eliz 
gone. He had been a fine chap in his day, this dying ad- 
venturer. No doubt well liked by women—big, powerful, 
kind; the sort to What was the fellow saying? 

“Elizabeth. Put your hand in my coat pocket. Feel 
Got it? Take it away. I can’t use 
it—no time—but you've the right to all I have. 

Rich!” 

She had obeyed him, humoring his caprice 
of dirty scraps of paper, a fragment of tobacco 
more. 

“Now,” 


and then kneel down and say the Twenty-third Psalm, for 





zabeth’s had 


Right. That’s yours. 


A handful 


nothing 


1 


said the old Cornishman, ‘“‘kiss me, Elizabeth, 


I'm going.” 
Rob Telford, slipping away, saw the girl’s form bend 
low above Pollock’s narrow berth; heard her vi 


sounding cool and silver clear—‘‘Though | 


ice pres- 
ently walk 
through the valley of the shadow 

He was on the main-deck companion; 
Something clouded his sight so that he almost 


he couldn't hear 
any more. 
fell as he went slowly back to the first. 


of a southeast season morning, 
It was only 


Coming up to the y 
the first thing that struck you was its gayety. 
a handful of bushes and sand set in the midst of a low atoll 
almost awash, but it laughed at you; it had a merry secret. 

The blue outside the ring-shaped atoll reef was the blue 
of a Monday-morning tub. The green inside was bright as 
verdigris. The little white island at the center of all might 
have been compared to a pearl, to an ivory boss upon an 
emerald-enameled shield, to half a dozen poetical and 
In actual truth, it was just the jolliest 





precious things. 
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little island that 


and nothing else. 


anyone out on a treasure hunt might 
hope to see 

Not without difficulty had the place been found by the 
three people who were disembarking there from a tiny 


hired steamer one very perfect blue and golden day. The 


memorandum left by the dying miner had been everything 


that a treasure chart ought not to be. There were no 











ings, no latitude and longitude, nothing brief note 
apparently meant to act as a spur to ry of one 
person, and one person only: 

Island with some bushes on it, in the middle ir 
that’s shaped like a bent ho hre¢ 1 i 
miles from Sulala, when yo rht ou ur 
tween the be acons; lit hasn't iny name and Wt at’ there 


fortune. 


Nothing could be flatter, less dramatic. No measur 
twenty yards from a blighted tree; no dropy 
find the exact spot underneath the hole in the rock where 
the first moonbeam struck on the second night of the 
moon’s third quarter; no rum or dead men’s chests—1 
even a parrot. 

The pence 


various odd papers from the miner’s pocket—a washing 





‘ yonhts ) 
ing weights t 


iled note had been handed to Helen, rolled up in 


bill, unreceipted; a pawn ticket for one gold lever watcl 


an account, paid, from Sydney’s flashiest hotel, including 





expenses of what seemed to be a very gay dinner party; a 
cutting from some illustrated paper with a picture of a 
well-known English revue favorite, curled and bejeweled 


to the last degree; a scrap of plug tobacco and the butt 
an expensive cigar. Helen Elizabeth and Rob had care- 
fully examined everything. 

“Sherlock Holmes and his micr pe might make a 





song and dance out of it,”’ declared Rob, “ 
the plug and pulled the cigar to bits, and all I can get out 


of it is that Pollock had a dashed bad tast 


bad and good.”” They sponged the bills and the ticket wi 
acids and with 
Nothing resulted. 
for possib] 
candidly offered by the picture itself. Rob was for throw 


alkalies, and held them before lighted can 
They tested the actress’ p 


: : eee 
e revelations. It furnished none beyond those 


dles. 


ing it away, but Helen caught his hand 
“T'll keep that,’’ she ‘I don't quite understand 
his having it.” 


said. 


Continued on Page 97 
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Telford, Annoyed, Swung Round So That He Could Face Her; He Was Determined to Make Her Taik 
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O'or nearly four years Cadillac engineers and crafts- 


men labored lovingly and painstakingly at 

genial task of creating the LaSalle. Guided 
same high principles and surrounded | | 
inspirational environment which alone 


aia F . }:1] ] 
car of adillac calibre. they SLO 


panion to that finest of fine car 
} 


is, therefore, the beneficiary 

cisions and precautions which exist only 
° . 1 ] ] 

engineering department and shops 


supplemented by the facilitie 


General Motors labora 
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a livable kitchen 





\ kitchen that is more than a “‘ work service which have made Congoleum 
Alive and happy with color, what Gold Seal Rugs famous. 
be proud of his Con 
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| ] J } 
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tnd how the worl hours fly in such S patterns to suit your taste. In ad- 
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Saving to 
Spend 
CERTAIN 


young me- 


chanic of 


my acquaintance 


came into the bank 


the other day J 
three months } 
ahead of time —to i 
pay the final in- 
Stallment on a 
thousand-dollar 
gold bond. He had 
purchased it | 
nearly four years 


ago, with a 25 per 


cent down pay- bed 

ment supplied by } 

the paying off of a jj 
i 


Christmas fund, 
and every year 
since then he had 
increased his 
equity by a similar 
amount when the ; 
Christmas fund sl 
came due. 

‘You must have 


a 


been doing some 
other saving,”’ I re- i 


marked. ‘‘ Before 


“T’macapitalist 
now, on a small L 
scale,’ he said. 
‘Funny how it all 
started with the 


Christmas fund. The bank started me buying the bond, but 





that was « 
that installment last year and buying my Christmas stuf 
I still had a little money left, because I'd been putting more 


away than I had the year before. So I decided to 





it in real estate, and put it into a lot out in the suburt 
buying on the installment plan. 

‘For the first few months that lot was a darned nuisance. 
The installment always came due at a busy period when I 


had a chance to pick up some overtime, and I figured it 


was costing me more in lost time, carting the money to the 
office, than the lot was ever going to be worth. Finally I 
decided to give it up, and phoned the real-estate man to see 


whether I could get my money back 
‘He explained that the only way I could recover was to 


Pr ces 





have him or some other agent resell the proper 


had gone up, and it looked as if I might make a nice little 
profit. But the agent urged me not to sell, because new 


roads and other improvements are being made and in a 


or two the lot will be worth a great deal more. So at 





Practicing the Principles of Thrift 


5 H"* LAUGHED — just the way you're laughing up your 
sleeve now when I told him I couldn't pay by check 
because I hadn’t any bank account. TI bank stuff is 


mple to you fellows who know all about it, but lots of 
good men have never been in a bank. Anyhow, the agent 
told me just how to go about it, and then suggested I could 
pay by money order if I didn’t want to open a bank account. 
Well, I used the money-order system twice. Then I 


cated a bank where I could run a combination savings 





and checking account—four checks a mor 


limit. Once I got into the habit of us 





saved me a lot of time, and also the money seemed to go 
further. So assoon as I had enough of a balance I switched 
to a regular check account 

‘I'll have the Christmas-fund money this year to start 


buying another bond, if I don’t decide to put it into the 
lot or another piece of real estate. This b 
sort of gathered itself up. | 

I 


nd payment Just 


haven't made any special 


effort to save any more than I always have, this year, but 
since I’ve been paying by check I find myself keeping 
better account of where the money goes. I’m going to 


bring you in a lot of new customers for the fund this year 


fellows who have never been in a bank befors 
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**‘Where’s the Elevator?*’ 








Unquestionably it has had a lot to do with national 


prosperity by stabilizing the finances of thousands 
workers who formerly spent as they earned, and mair 


tained no control over expenditure except that of ultimate 


Some fears were expressed when the plan was launched 





that it would cut down buying during the year and concer 
trate it more than ever during the C tmas peak. But 
t hasn't worked out that way. 


Some time ago we attempted to trace the distr 








a hundred-thousand-dollar fund saved by workers on the 
Christmas-saving plan—weekly installment saving 
amounts varying from twenty-five cents to several d 

The task was abandoned when it proved to mplex 


we did accumulate a vast amount of general informat 








We learned that in many fields of employment 
ticularly the construction industries, there were 
of thrifty and we paid worke Ww 
bank as of service only to the wealt! \ 
had been paid by check the necessar 
had obliterated this impression, but w 
practice to pay in cash we found 
same method to meet all their expense 
Most of these people didn't nee 
principle « but the t 
practice e they had gone 
ing in mind except the rainy day, wl generally n 
old age The val f the ¢ tmas 1 was t 
conveyed an entirely new idea—the idea 
specific expenditure 
It was only natural that workers should find the ay 
tion of this method to other than Christn 
penses. Our depositors reported the ed the ¢ r 


fund money to meet every imaginable kind of expense, fron 


taxes to an expected r 


visit from the stork. One mar 


bought a lot of furniture on the installn 











Any banker whose institution operates a special C " n 
mas or vacation fund will recognize the f gy expe 
ence as typical of what these funds are doing for the mar 
who has never been ina bank. It may seem strange it 
a Other Men's Ideas 
lions of American wage earners in that catego . . 
This is the field which the banks, wit} special funds, and = THE past five eal iw 
lities and other industries selling stock t en I ir ! 
ire just beginning to penetrate. I do not recall wl have { 
ught of the Christmas fund, but it was a stroke of has r f 
genius in more ways than one ind ‘ 
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Quality Products 
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Che manufacturer who trims prices and quality 
leads a nervous business life. To reach the lower 
price he lowers the quality. But when he secks 
repeat orders his customers remember the lower 
quality—the lower price is forgotten. 
Expecting, as you do, to be 1n business for many 
years to come, we choose to operate as quality 
manufacturers on a more comfortable basis. We 
expect repeat orders. We wish our oils and serv- 
ices to be welcome next year, the next and the 
next. 
Strict adherence to quality has built our business 
from small beginnings to its present world-wide 
position. 
\ 
» 
EFORE any industrial engine or machine can be efh- 
ciently operated a correct method of lubrication has 
to be worked out, and precisely correct oils applied 
The correct lubrication of any manufacturing plant 1s a | 
complex, technical subject. This we summarize as the right 
oil, applic {in the right place, in the right way. i 
When plant machinery is correctly lubricated it will 
wear long 
require mi rum powcr, 
1 ¢ | minimum t pairs, 
yperate with fowct Interruptions. f 
: 1) 
Advances in lubrication knowledge arc coming rapidly To | 
help develop thes« advances we work closely with the fore i 
most builders of machinery here and abroad. 
When our services are enlisted, our engineering staff keeps { 
in contact with your plant | rsonnel and cooperates with 
them to maintain efficient lubrication. The number of i} 
quality manufacturers who are availing themselves of tl 
service is growing constantly 
i—! | 


Jor Plant Lubrication 


tubricating Os Vacuum Oil Company | 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 

















tics! Ye-a-a-ay!"”” Wetrust that this 

general statement will at once dis 
pel the very natural foreboding that our title may possi- 
bly have aroused in the mind of the reader —come out of 
there, you little rascal; we see you—that this is going to 
be just another one of those articles by an old scold which 
will appear in our press from time to time, and probably 
oftener, until the 1928 elections are over and the open 
season for alibis sets in. 

No, indeedy! Personally we feel about politics the way 
we do about Golden Bantam corn—we’re so crazy about 
it we could have it every day it’s in season and never get 
tired of it. And as for politicians—why, some of our best 
friends are politicians! So we want it distinctly under- 
stood right at the start that any criticism we may make 
and we might as well come clean and admit that we are 
going to make some, and pretty fearless, too—will be con- 
structive rather than, as the boys say, carping. For the 
fact is, friends—and before we go any further we must 
apologize for calling you friends, but we just can’t help it 
when we get all worked up and political—something is the 
matter with politics. But what? {Note: The courtesy 
of silence is requested. All questions in this article are, of 
course, purely rhetorical; and Miss Dayton, following the 
usual political tradition, will do her own asking and an- 
swering.| What, we repeat, friends, does politics needs 
we mean need? It is, friends, a question not so easily to 
be answered as you might think to look at the people who 
are always answering it. For instance, we believe—we 
say it in all modesty—that we are just about as quick as 
the next one to suggest what is wrong with pretty nearly 
everything in this funny old world of ours, but over this 
particular problem, we are frank to admit, we hesitated. 
Not, of course, over things to suggest, because we aren’t 
a bit like that; but over where to begin. As one with a 
particularly keen eye and ear, not to mention nose and 
throat, to detect any crying evils connected with the 
various national problems such as woman, marriage, the 
boll weevil, and the like, which we have looked into in a 
really serious way, we regret to say that politics needs 
almost as many things as a new cook. 


Mankind’s Great Bone Age 


NDAUNTED by the magnitude of our task, we pre- 
pared, in our usual methodical manner, a list of those 
needs we considered most urgent in the light of the highly 
important elections some twenty months before us. As 
luck —though whose we don’t know— would have it, we put 
this list in our hand bag with the samples for our new winter 
coat and some keys and hairpins and powder and old letters 
and little odds and ends of string and rubber bands and some 
addresses— you know how hand bags are—and now we can't 
find it high or low or anywhere we've looked, so we'll just 
have to get along the best we can. However, it really doesn’t 
make such an awful lot of difference, because the outstand- 
ing, as we in political circles like to call it, need of politics 
today—and especially for the campaign of 1928—is so in- 
delibly impressed upon our consciousness that we can’t help 
remembering it; and probably if we start in with that, ten 
to one the other needs will all come back to us. 
This need, friends—see, there we go again just as we 
thought we were beginning to get over it too!—is publicity. 
Now, we don’t blame you a bit for shaking your heads 
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and muttering tut-tut, and the like We used to feel, t ght what w 
that if the papers gave any more space to polit ind to take them; n 
those terrible forecasts of how many seats the Den it Anyway, it’s w 


would get if the dirt farmers did something 


normally Republican states on off years, we I é 28,7 
scream. But it isn’t the amount of pul ty we're n Ar 
plaining of; it’s the kind of publicity. 

To understand exac tly what we mean we nave to g ervers as M ( \ 
back—and my! Aren't we glad this ist a figure tior 


speech !—to the last New York Republican State Conver eading art 
tion, which was held, as there is no reason for 3 
remembering, in Madison Square Garden. Now that the he doesn’t seen 


elections are past and the water has flowed over the dam _ tainly ought t now. W 
and all the milk and beans have been spilled and hatchet Editors and 
buried, we may as well admit frankly that it was, fromthe change must come. Wer ! einw 
viewpoint of innocent bystanders like ourselves, a distinct probably be known ir ire Qut i 
flop. There were flags and banners and reporters and great bone r human interest, as iy has § 
oratory and even a permanent band, but there were al when we vote! é | 
acres on acres of empty seats. We were appalled at the record as State Comn ne f and Bb) 
public’s apathy. Was it conceivable, we asked ourselves, and how he voted on the Mu gs Act to | 
hibit the Ca ng O 4 ‘1 
- ( iwiing lr Tt | eats sé ty r 
nsored a I ‘ ,; 
' now tod Ss these me | 
where the ve; what they « 
i rite t r ew I i 
,. ~~ their kKiaai¢ ind a ( A N 
ON ‘ With f , . ire \ 
NBS Wess got so sed inthe 
\ Sy with plent f what the é 
age, that we warn the] t ‘ 
/ the Fourth Estate that etw . ' 
/ / 928, we don’t get our d é es we're § ' 
to get te te ant ‘ y 








Ladies and gentiemer! I t rad audience, y 






stening to the nvention t Der it Party he 
Auditorium, n " determir 


heaviest-weight candidate [or t sienger to the titi 











bout between | McAd and Al Smit tw 
fast-stepping boys you f ve 

owed by longer it etween \ I) { 
Cyclone, and Handsome Bert Ritchie, t err 











that there was a free show 
so poor that New Yorkers w 
toit? Think of it—empty sea 
tickard’s Garden! Likea 
the magic spell of those 
















words, the answer came to us 







that convention was held in Tex Rickar 





was not, as you might say, a Tex Ric! 
Friends, we all know that Tex Rickard 












polities, but at last we are awake to tl 











present-day politics needs is Tex Rickard, and it needs hi f a 
badly. So far the campaigns and conventions of 
parties for 1928 promise to be the dullest shows on eart i 
For almost two years tl e peo} le’s interest must be whette ; 
as the phrase goes, and kept whetted by no more tu }| 
red-blooded, two-fisted an issue than prosperity — wi if \ 
110N Will take some ty still t } t 4 a 
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d RPSL AS Ha 
f | tell that the department-store center was 
t f Twer third Street. But almost be- 
t er thie ng was awake to the tragic 





a vast expanse of idle floor spac 





New York City, the United States, having got into 
t var, had need of the building to house a vital function 


e Army Once more there was an obese check, a 





ederal warrant, at regular intervals; but there were 
me expenses, because the owner had been compelled to 
re the 1 engineer who had run the building for the 

tment-store management The engineer boug 


ne thought he nee led, had the windows cleaned at 


kept the elevators running and heat in the pipes. 


From Golden Goose to White Elephant 


i hes N the wartime emergency passed and once more 











t 1 himse possessed of acres of idle 
( me months elapsed and it remained idle. Then, 
4 f accountants, the owner discovered 
golden ¢ had been transmogrified, through 
, nto a white elephant that was costing him 
“$l 1ay Actua t would not have been necessary 
er f ‘ tant because the fixed carrying 
y were known to be in excess of $365 
a year Hut the wner sensed the need of expert ad- 
HH ‘ t good many thousa of dollars, 
t f e he ed what kind of experts he needed, 
t i ! W in. rea ng tl rea 
f f e did not Know tha 
inagement 
| g-ma ment lis something that is hope 
being a ed in an emergency by a mere building 
ner as it would be for a layman suddenly accused of 
! le i é wn person the skill of a lawyer 
brought face to face with the fact that unle 
ling began to produce revenue his equity would be 
ed out, ap} hed a real-estate firm which is really a 
f r g ‘here are specialists employed 
building owne t as race-horse trainers are employed 
race rse owner It possible for a man to own a fast 
e wit it KT ving W ther the animal should have six 
two and it true, also, that 
an? ‘ nd not know whether it is being 
I t si ld have e elevat 
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building mana 


gers as the most 
graphic illustra 
tion of ineptitude 
in this field of en- 
deavor 

A gloom per- 
vaded the dirty 
p= corridors and the 
~ vacant floor areas 
rn that was all out of 
ua keeping with the 
= splendid plate- 
fam glass windows that 
rr had been designed 
to capture every 
possible ray of 
sunshine. Mon- 
strous rats were 
keeping house 
there and an odor 
that was not a per- 
fume assailed the 
nostrils of all who 
explored the 
empty chambers. 

Six months after 
that survey had 
been made every 


square foot in the 


sien tee cemmemapinmame is: 


building had been 
rented to responsi- 
ble tenants, eight 


of whom were 


Seay ememiggaame: pr ately 


rated in excess of 

$1,000,000, with 

the result that the 

owner, instead of 
' 


losing $1000 a 








Skyscrapers Near Forty:Second Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


operator or forty; whether it should have another kind 
of tenants; whether it should have a bigger rent roll or a 
smaller one, and so on into questions so complex that even 
building managers might quarrel among themselves as to 
the right answer. 

fter they had taken control of the building, this firm of 
skyscraper operators hastened to make a survey of the 
physical property, which disclosed something like farthest 
north in mismanagement. There were three porters on the 
pay roll of the dusty, run-down building, but there was 
only one broom for the entire area; and that circumstance 
is still cited in arguments for the employment of skilled 















The Equitable Life Assurance Society Building, 
New York City 





day, was making 
a profit of $500 a 
day. But the 


] 
} 


is building was neither the result of chance 





renting of tl 
nor the hanging out of a for-rent sign. Instead it was the 
logical outcome of a high order of salesmanship combined 
with a surprisingly extensive knowledge of possible tenants 
and the potentialities of a region that was no longer suit- 
able for the purpose of a department store 


Found in the Junk Pile 


MONG other discoveries made in the course of that sur- 
vey was the need of new lighting fixtures better adapted 
to the use of lofts than the arc lights that had served the 
department store. It was obvious that the owner was going 
to be required to O.K. a $1,000,000 bill for alterations, for 
partitions and improvements in the electrical equipment; 
but that bill was $6000 less than it might have been, be- 
cause the survey which revealed the need of expenditures 
also disclosed the presence in the basement of a huge store 
of materials necessary to make the changes 
As the aged engineer had been running things in a slip 
shod manner, there had been no attempt made at store- 
keeping. Instead the basement sheltered a mound of what 
seemed, on a casual inspection, to be junk. Sorted out into 
bins that were built at a trifling expense, this stuff was 
found, in the course of a two weeks’ inventory, to include 
200 lighting fixtures worth twenty dollars apiece; a number 
of armatures; tools and various kinds of necessary supplies 
When this material had been appraised at $6000 only a 
small part of the waste that had been going on for years 





was indicated. 

In any large building storekeeping is essential, because 
there is an almost daily need for replacing electri 
bulbs, faucets, valves and other kinds of hardware t!} 
must be kept in stock if tenants are to be given satisfactory 








e, 





1e new managers of the building made no effort what- 
ever to show space there until they had invaded the prem 
ises with a battalion of cleaning women, a score of window 
washers, a squad of rat hunters, dozens of painters, car- 
penters and other mechanics. When these workers had 
transformed the gloomy structure into a place scoured like 
a battleship, and with heating plant and elevators in first- 
class condition, then they set to work to sell its rentable 
area. That was done by the intensive efforts of a force of 


Continued on Page 42 
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L "A Place in Three Years 
_ Ever-Increasing Public Preference 
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| 
| 4 N the beginning a fascinated public bought They have found a dependability and long 
| © RAFTSMANSHIP the Chrysler “70” for the charm and life in the “70”—proved by hundreds of 
| freshness of its new performance and __ thousands of enthusiastic owners—combined 
| appearance. with those elements of progressiveness through 
2 ’ 1] ee 
| Behind that first Chrysler, andthe public’sfirst. "> . nny sler has a 
é speed, dash, beauty, luxury, economy and 
enthusiasm for its new qualities, are now : ie, oeeaaeas 
| more than three years of experience. tite - es oe eremen dy 
far in advance of its fleld as at the time of 
During those three phenomenal years—years introduction. 
in which public preference swept Chrysler 
| from 27th to 4th place—motor car buyers | ; 
| have come more and more to know the sub- (on), Rumbl 
| stantial and solid qualities built into each and 
4 every Chrysler by its unique engineering and | oe 
i | manufacturing plan of Standardized Quality. 
, | CHERISLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROTT M GA? 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OIF CANADA LIM WIN rAt 
{ All ¢ 


against theft under the Fed 


A 








(Continued from Page 40 
mployed by that firm year in and year out for 


irpose than the selling of space in buildings 


atta ind, moreover, in a fixed section of 
1 aS spe ilist 

ird index in the office equipment of 

management firms called the expiration file 

ries of drawers into which is poured all the 


mation gathered by the firm’s brokers as 
om building to building in their daily rounds 
mn as to the date of expiration of leaseholds 
nM hattan buildings. Blank & Doe, cloak 
manufacturers, may have signed a ten-year 
917 for a loft floor ina building in Seventeenth 
andled by a rival firm of building agents; but 
ymme time or other since then, the date of that 
W have been indexed by the girl in 
tha xD ition file 
ps a broker of the firm dropped into the offices of 
Doe on a lind chance, and possibly Mr. Blank 
th no other motive than to get rid of the 
m their lease ran until May 1, 1927. Sup- 
n 1918, nevertheless the expiration index 
it bit of information during the inter- 
ars. Months before that date the information 
ff by the irl in charge and turned over to the 
he office along with information about scores 
that are soon to expire. 
of blind chance about that informa- 
Instead it will have become, for that firm 
many buildings always threatening to become 
empty caverns leading to the bankruptcy court, 
nearly as precious as gold. Indeed, when a 
isiness concern with a satisfactory credit 
sugh responsible officers, has signed a lease for 
New York building, that lease has become 


money that is to a building owner quite as 


Al New Factory Rent Free 


id of a building-management firm who is its star 
in, took one of the pregnant slips of paper that 
awn from the expiration file. It told of the 
ng expiration of the lease of a clothing firm that 
floors of a narrow building on an important cor- 
oadway in the clothing district. Floor after floor 


had been taken over as the business had grown. 
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ecllnnirenenn 




















Corridor in the Equitable 


entreated Mr. Dash, 
I keep these for customers.” 

“Before I light the cigar,” 
must tell me you'll move if I can make good 
space, rent free, in a fine building in the right neighbor- 


stipulated the visitor, “‘you 


Of course I'll move if you can do that, but 
I know you can’t.”” Mr. Dash said that between the puffs 
with which he ignited his own cigar. 

They hitehed their chairs closer together then, and the 
building-management 


Dash that he had nine shipping clerks, nine 
foremen, eight basket carriers and various other employes 
on his pay roll chiefly because of the vertical form of his 
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nine-story factory. Then he showed him how he could 
dispense with all but one foreman and one or two ship- 
ping clerks by moving his factory into a building where 
he could house his plant on one floor and install the 
conveyor method of factory processes that busines 
men generally are accustomed to refer to as the Ford 
system. 


“*Where can I get such a place asked Dash finally 
and when he did the building-management specialist 
knew that the lease for 85,000 square feet of vacant 
space was as good as signed. The lease was signed, too, 
for a ten-year period and the $50,000 expense of moving 
was saved in six months’ time 

It is a truism of the building-space business that rent 





i merchant falls to sel 


never begins yesterday. When 


the stock on his shelves one day, his profit is only slight]; 


compromised if he manages to sell it the next; but when 
floor space is unrented, a profit is lost that can never be 
recovered. In most of the big cities of the country 
faced with the prob 
lem of finding new tenants to replace those who have 


there are numerous building owners 





moved, or are moving, intosome of the newer buildings 
that are reservoirs of capital earned in the recent years 
of prosperity in all manners of business. 


Letting the Railroads Pay the Rent 


T IS unlikely that a more dramatic approach could be 
devised than that one of offering space to a tenant 
rent free. It was used effectively on the management 
of a big New York newspaper. Probably hundreds of 
thousands of persons had scanned unthinkingly an item 
about an Interstate Commerce Commission ruling com 
pelling railroads under certain conditions to deliver freight, 
without cartage charges, into warehouses within 100 feet of 
a water-front pier; but the item had registered on one 
particular seller of building space 
When a water-front warehouse on the East Side of New 
York was placed in his hands for rental and management, 
he began to make a mental canvass of the concerns that 
would most appreciate this arrangement designed to hook 
up the land and water carriers. One of his files of 





formation disclosed that this big newspaper was constantly 
having difficulty with the delivery of the huge 600-pound 
rolls of newsprint of which it devoured truckloads eac} 
day. A thirty-day supply of paper must be stored in 
New York for that newspaper throughout the year. It 
was keeping a fleet of trucks busy hauling that paper, first 





from the railroad 
freight yards to 
the warehouses, 
and then, day by 
day, something 
less than ana e’s 
growth of wood 
pulp in paper ro 
to the plant 

When the prop- 
osition to give 
them warehouse 
spacerent freewas 
made, themanager 
was incredulous, 
though interested, 
and listened. The 
newspaper was 
paying $8500 rent 
for one warehouse 
and $6500 for an- 
other, a total of 


$15,000. The rent 





for the water-front 
warehouse was 
$14,000. 
“Butthat’sonly 
a thousand-dollar 





saving,” protested 
the newspaper ex- 
ecutive. 

“Yes, but if you 
save half your 


trucking costs, 








hat wou ve more 
t 5.000 
- 
Wo 
C onside LV 
more conceded 


when the situatior 





was explained to 














A Few of the New Skyscraping Loft Buildings Just North of 


Continued on 


the Pennsylvania Station, New York City Page 44 
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Thermostatic Circulation Control 
10-Plate Multiple-Dise Clutch 
Controllable-Beam Headlights 

Mechanical 4-Wheel Brakes 
Vacuum-Cleaned Crankcase 
High-Speed Starting Motor 
Automatic Heat Control 
Triple-Sealed Engine 
Torque Tube Drive 
Sealed Chassis 
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declared by 


To understand how Buick can market a car of such 
superlative quality at the moderate Buick price, 
you need to remember the many years of Buick 
leadership. 


And then to know that the savings of great volume 
have been liberally used to enrich Buick quality. 


One refinement after another has been added to 
Buick value, without any need to advance price. 


Millions of miles have been driven by the famous 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 





A KE 


- Buick Leadership 


Buick test fleet to discover and develop the new 
and better thing in motor car design. 


These discoveries and refinements now include 
such exclusive items of excellence as the Sealed 
Chassis, the Vacuum Cleaned Crankcase, and an 


engine vibrationless beyond belief. 


Enhance the buying power of your dollars. Buy 
a Buick, and get the dividends of leadership. 
MICHIGAN 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT 
Division of Ge Motors Corpor 


atton 


Sia BHeick Wiel BUILD THEM 





MOTOR CARS 

















Undesirable Tenants 


] ter y 
i tenant 
built 
4 u 
Ww ¢ iit 
t i} 
t 
( é 
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more than $30,000, and that 
alk the hallways for dis- 





‘ ‘ eased 
f tinding 
j te tu 
t ed about fil 
ng nresent 
s, this building 
© sé ’ DULGINg space 
i tenant for some of 
gy among the dissatisfied 





ompetition with space in 





in-down buildings 
to serve as a combined mercantile 
the first six floors, above the 
1 aa ft and the upper floors 
were eas ly ke pt rented 
of people who desire a 
vut the open loft space 
factories, with the result 
issed with entire floors of 
A new set of owners tried 
raising the rentais on 
' er e and throug! 
rds Che inevitable re- 
vwancies. Finally the 
il iptey, and the new 
g operators, promptly 
ere are countless out-of- 
York offices, business 
ordinary value in a Fifth 


hat these were the logical 
' ah 


artly uniformed by the 


rteous service; 


f the freight 


and modern fixtures in- 


" . ] 
a Was increased by abol- 


¢ 


eal-estate adventurers. 


esence 


mace. The women ele- 


ed in the necessity of 
all tenants 
elevator 

empty 


hallways 


seventh floor; 


1 plastered; 
porters warned to keep 
I ade Ss were replaced 


the ineffic 


ient lighting 


w feeder hallways and 





» as to provide light 





for the display of mer- 


less than $15,000, but 


return within the space 


uught another hunting 


structure, in Broadway, was a 


at had been rated as a skyscraper 
too, had fallen on evil days and 
its mortgage encumbrances was 
Hallways 


and littered with discarded 


r and other inflammable materials 


of tenants Carrying stock 


ard, and consequently the insur- 


ind unenviable ap- 


ven the buil 


rs y 


sed through bankruptcy, and the 


he management firm they had re- 


that building are 


into one having an office 





his meant a loss olf revenue 


red, and taster in the 


put out of 


case of 


seven tenants were 


ent ever ncluded some fake 
race-track bookmakers: some 





yer solic ting orders by telephone, 


When the 
w management set out to get the 


ited, because 


(leg enterprises last 
they knew 


the type they wanted until the 


signed up for 
ms; the service is satisfactory; 


wisely designed financial reserves 


that the great pile of steel and 
e to be a paying institution f 
et | i st ng ympetit y 
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Renting a new building of giant size is quite as much a 
problem for specialists. Some of the building construction 
n recent years in New York has been the outgrowth of a 
planned shifting of the garment-trade center away from 
Fifth Many of the new buildings—with their 
etbacks that give them an appearance against the sky line 
that suggests the temples of an and Oriental 
have been built with garment-trade money. 

\fter having piled up a reserve fortune from the profits 
of his cloak-and-suit business, Mr. X. 
builder. 


Avenue 


earlier 
lization 





decided overnight 
to become a He bought his site shrewdly, a 
Seventh Avenue plot, and before many months his fine 
enterprise had taken form and a few of the elevators were 
placed in operation. The architect was getting ready to 
resign his authority; only a few specialists in the builder’s 
employ remained. It was now high time for Mr. X. to 
tenants. He had one—himself, for he was 


going to occupy two entire floors in the new building; but 


think about 














Wall Street, New York City 


} 


floors to be rented, and there are 


New York as 


that left twenty other 
not so very many cloak-and-suit firms in 
large as X.’s establishment 

Mr. X 
suggested that he needed to employ a 
managers. He said that 
could open up a new ledger for the building and that his 
had 
invested about four times as much money in his new build- 


laughed at that member of his club who first 


firm of building 
in 


one of his bookkeepers easily 


own secretary would see to the collection of rents. X. 
ing as it would have taken to buy from him his cloak- 
and-suit business 
One 
him at 
Thirties. 
‘We want to talk to you about some space in the new 


day a renting agent and another man called on 


the old quarters in a cramped building in the 


building,” explained the renting agent. His companion 
was a needle-trades business man who was prepared to pay 
$40,000 a year for space in X.’s new building. Just as they 
had got settled in the chairs offered by X., that manufac 
turer, through the glass of his office, espied an old customer 
out in the stock room. He excused himself for a few min- 
utes and went out to greet the customer. 

The two in the office heard him then indulge in the sort 
of barter that was as the breath of life to X. They heard 
him haggle and dicker over a $300 lot of suits, on which 
his profit could not possibly have been more than $60. 
Mr. X. alternately pleaded with and browbeat his cloth- 
ing customer until at the end of half an hour the sale was 
when X. returned renting 
agent and the prospective tenant had gone. His secretary 
gave him an indignant report of their conversation. Ac- 


made; but to his office the 


cording to her loyal account, the renting agent had said: 


reus as a side show, 


‘ ie 
This old bozo is trying to run a « 


and a side show as a circus And the other man had 
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replied, ‘Come on, let's go! Seventh Avenue is crowded 
with other new 

But all X. said, aside from his grunt of 
that Mr. Whosis, of Cedar Rap 


theater tickets this afternoon at his hotel. 


buildings.” 

annoyance, 
was, “See pids, gets some 
He likes musical 
shows.” 


Mr. X 


management Dy 





is still engaged in acquirin 
a method much more expensive than tne 
simpler one of hiring it 


In his cloak-and-suit business he has always been able 





to extend credit to his customers according to their strengtt 





or weakness. Character, capacity and capital are the three 
factors with which he concerns himself when he is studying 
the question of how much credit to accord a new customer; 
but he has yet to learn much about the principles of real- 
estate credits, because this frequently requires a considera- 


tion of the probability 


y of a tenant’s capacity to pay not 
only today but as much as twenty-one years in the future, 

if the lease runs that long. He is going to learn, 
by experience, that rent is for some obscure reason 
handful 
at the end of the 


and he is going to learn, 


distasteful bills of the 
or more that all tenants receive 


month; 


one of the most 


too, that rent 
collecting is a profession not so distantly related 
to that of tiger training. 


The most disastrous thing that can occur to 
imperil the ownership of a big building, aeccord- 
development of 


ing to one authority, is the 


one of those surprising business shifts that start 





aa ; 
In ali Dig cities, some ol which 


] 





from time to time 


defy explanation. One of the most clearly de- 


fined in 
garment-trades center to the region 


recent years was the shifting of the 


along NeVv- 
enth Avenue between Thirty-fourth Street and 
Thirty-eighth, after these fa 
ened extinction to Fiftl 
shopping center. 





Fortune and Ruin Hand in Hand 





HE department stores and lesser retail 

shops had moved north of Twenty-third 
Street to escape the sidewalk congestion that re- 
sulted from the tremendous outpour of fa 





tory workers morning, noon and night. 
these same factories began to tag along after 
these stores, which were among their best cus 
tomers, committee 


a civic 





enlisted 1800 merchants in all parts of the cour 
try in a fight to save Fifth Avenue. Those mer 
chants agreed to boycott the goods of any factory 
protec 


which operated in the district for which 


tion was sought. The factories surrendered just 
as soon as the owners sensed the grim determ 


nation behind the movement. 





By agreement, the needle-trades factories were 
established in a center along Seventh Avenue 


between Thirty-fourth and Thirty-eighth 


streets 

Fine new buildings were erected and everyone 
concerned was much happier and much better off, witl 
the possible exception of the owners of some of the old 
buildings that 


moved into the new 


were abandoned as these factories were 


buildings. But the shifts are not 
always so easy to understand, and freq 
before the owners of many buildings have 
causes or discovered what new classes of tenants are ava 
able for their empty floors. 

In 1904 the silk 
between Broadway and West Broadway, Canal and Princ 


1907 nearly all 


concerns in Manhattan were clustered 
streets; in had flocked northward to 
Fourth Avenue, between Seventeenth and 
streets; and seven years later, in 1914, most of the sill 
concerns had moved again, this time to Twenty 
Street; and since then, what with the 


amazing 
the silk industry, this class of business fills buildings as far 


north as Thirty-second Street and exter 





simular shit 


sacred confines of Fifth Avenue. irs 1a 
going on with respect to newspaper plants, theaters, the 
millinery business, the fur trade; and some of the big 
gest retail stores have gone still 
Avenue. 


Every one of those shifts has brought fortunes to 


property owners and ruin to others; ruin because few big 
buildings are financed on a basis that will permit them long 
to survive out of bankruptcy unless at least 75 per cent of 


heir rentable 


area IS ¢ 


cupied 


Increasing congestion, more stringent zoning laws, 
changing regulations of tl surance companies, 


1 trom the re 





sidential 


end ¥ tO make more 


changes in the flow of human 
districts and the suburbs—are a 
complex with the passage of each day the operation on a 
sound basis of large buildings 


Continued on Page 52: 
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“Only the most advanced 


could create 


it-only super-precision 
methods could produce it” 


If you are one of those sound automobile buyers 
who buy on comparative values, and if youcom- 
pare the Greater Oakland Six against the best 
its field affords ... you will discover that only 
the most advanced engineering could create it 
...and only super-precision methods could pro- 
duce it...In no other car of the $1000 class will you find 
such a matchless combination of engineering advancements 
as in the Greater Oakland Six. For no other car, regardless 
of price, provides Oakland’s Rubber-Silenced Chassis and 
Harmonic Balancer, Oakland’s full pressure oiling, bronze- 
backed interchangeable main bearings, foot controlled tilt- 
ing-beam headlights and four-wheel brakes... Nor in 
any other car of comparable price will you find so many 
examples of that super-precision in manufacture directly 
responsible for long car life and lasting owner satisfaction. 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. The New and Finer Pontiac Six, $7 


All prices at factory 


‘The 


LODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS S NS 


1095 


All Oakland piston pin bushings are diamond 
bored .... All Oakland connecting rods are 
exactly matched for center of gravity and 
weight .... All Oakland rotating parts from 
transmission to rear axle are completely 
balanced . . [hese are practices which 
typify the most modern and exacting principles 
scientific manufacture—and Oakland uses them all. 

. - This super-precision manufacture explains why 
a Greater Oakland Six could come through its recent 
100,000-mile endurance run with flying colors ... It tells 
why so many thousands of Oakland owners are amazed 
at the thrilling performance and rugged stamina of 
their cars. It reveals why the trend in fine car buying 
continues to swing toward the Greater Oakland Six. And 
if you drive the car... . you will soon see why yourself! 


of 


75 to $975 


Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 


reater 


ND SIX 


TINNING AND IOLDING GOOD W 
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yughnt 


Furthermore, He Played the Guitar and Sang La Paloma 


family lawn when 


juaintance The 





were | cularly opportune, 
a ea ‘se to manual labor 


d young man in Deepdene; 
g not 


ne exact 


alternoon 
and he could think of a 
of outdoor sport that he 
arge and too long neglected lawn, 


sles le « 
in early July—a 


would 


sn’t biting well into the gras 
should have been a twerty-inch 


was discouraged at the very outset 
guishable strip whose occasional 


the un 


it tufts of seeding grass 
e effect of the meadowlike expanse. 
back to the place of beginning 
Not a great deal of im- 
he tried it 


missed, pulling and pushing the 


and this time he saw 
ing with the energy of exas- 
ittened patches into an upright 


t ihe 1 f1,)}] Y ; 
ng them at a whirring full speed, 


wou ive any Just cause [or 
tne row 

t be re he decided that he 

ga n hose was attached to the 

ame from the nozzle almost scald- 

et it run for quite a while before 


be potable. While he 
the first time of the 
had moved in a little 


} 


iOOK at the chap before 


was walt- 
presence ol 
way down 
id a good 


he wouldn't like him. For one 


k 
yellow and white 


wearing a spotless white si 
avat in a violet, 
, equally immaculate 


in't recognize 


i white shoes, a white pique hat 


in Spanish! 


By Kennett Harris 


ILLUSTRATED Br HIBBERD V. 


of class and a beautifully cut sports coat. He looked too 
darn Jim attired in his 
garage overalls and a singlet that clung wetly to his broad 


clean and cool, whe reas was 


shoulders. He had meant to shave, shower and slick up 
when this job was done; now was, he felt it 
this dark-eyed dandified 


but, as he 
rather a disadvantage before 
shrimp who was standing there so much at his ease, swing- 
ing a tennis racket. 

“Warm work,” remarked the shrimp 

‘You're trying to kid me,” said Jim ironically. ‘‘ Honest, 
do you ¢all this warm work?” 

He wiped his streaming face with a handkerchief that 
appeared to be a permanent part of the equipment of his 
overalls, and bent to the hose nozzle. The water was now 
cool, and he drank thirstily and then turned the stream on 
himself. He had half a notion accidentally to turn it on 
this prettily plumaged bird; but taking another look at 
him, he caught a friendly smile that gave him pause. 
After all, 
by appearances. There were times when he, Jim, dolled up 
considerably. 


one must be charitable and not judge too much 


‘You're making warm work of it,”’ said the other. 
‘Your blades need sharpening, I think.” 

“Ye-ah?’’ replied Jim. ‘“‘ Think of you finding that out!”’ 
“Oh, I didn’t introduce myself. My name’s March 
Herbert March. My mother and I moved into the house 

down the street a few days ago.” 
He smiled again, and again Jim felt disarmed. 
“I suspected it from the first,’’ grinned Jim 
thing told me—or maybe it was somebody. My name's 
Palmer and I’m pleased to meet you, Mr. March; and if 
you've got a lawn mower that isn’t a museum piece I'd be 


) borrow it, just 


“*Some- 


glad t to be neighborly.” 


Yes, Sir! 


KLINE 


“Sorry, bu 


you could have it in a minute,” 
take a look at yours; 


racket and in 


tense interest. 
hardly any edge at all on them. 


And Listen 


t we haven't 


spected the blades of tl 
“You see,’ he poin 


Now if 


ted 


we had ; 


bought a lawn mower! 
said Mar 
do you mind?” 


could save a whole lot of time and trouble by tak 
minutes to edge them up. I’ve got one am 
the garage. I'll just run over and get it.” 


He got it in an 
the teol and was 


incredibly short space « 


setting to work when 


I 


him. ‘Say, you’re starting that bevel tox 
let me take that file a minute, will you?”’ 


Jim was a little curious to see what he wo 


let him. 


In a moment or two he began to feel 


March int 


f 
lar Dac 


ild « 





erruptec 


K 


lo, so 


respect for this young man, who was going about the bus 


ness in a decidec 


file over to Jim. 


ily competent way. 


before Jim had taken a dozen strokes he 


“No; 


this way 


r, Let me show you 


ape 


Watch me 


Jim watched for a minute or two and t 


had the idea. 


T 


March said that he would fin 


Jim told 
March accepted the compliment modestly, but insisted o 
finishing the blade he had started on before he tu 
He did this with evident reluct 


interposed 





rary 
41m 


en gu 


he had started it, and then started another, just 


rate. 
ing blades; then 
bearings 
**There!”’ he 
‘For the love « 
Jim. 
It was too bad 


Bagged and grass-stained now, 


greened likewise. 
might get out the 


the right sleeve, but it looked as if it would 


same shirt again. 


said 


In the same way he started and fini 





he suggested a drop 


getting up 
f Mike, look at ye I 
about those once imr 


’ 
and the 





As for his shir 


oil and black grease fri 


naculate 


ne of } 
ps ol 
y tne 

1 the bo 


Lucky that he had shed 


Continued on Page 49 


never 


rned the 





now 


essed 


trouser 


IS SNoe 


laundry 


som ar 


be t 


a dawning 


we 
Se pi ee 
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Your Mileage Will Tell You 
When To Install New Spark Plugs 


— neem greeenar 


\ Dependable Champions are built to last longer than any other spark : 
plug made. They have perfectly plain, casily recognized points of 
material and structural superioritics, including sillimanite insula 
tors, special analysis clectrodes and two-picce construction which 
. —_ ° 1 11 
; “C o se ‘ ) — lg two-third li th 
a pee ae insure long life. And yet Champion—sclling ow s of all the 
the Argentine Grand Premio at Buenos Aires spark plugs used the world over—( hampion out of 10S EXPCricnce 
was won by a Hupmobile Eight, equipped . j 
ipmobile Eight, equippec says this to you:—Change your Spark Plugs every ten thousand miles if 
with (¢ hampion spark plugs. Antonio Guodino, ¢ ¢ “ ‘ 


driver, averaged 55 miles an hour over the you want to gel the utmost out of your moto and th dlest good oul 


more than 1000-mile course of your car for less mone Y, 


| s CHAMPION | 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 






Champions are stand Car manufacturers recommend, and hundreds of thousands ot 
ange of ; year to insure better and more cconomical car operation 


r 
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your precious woolens saved 


March 19, 1927 


from moths by FLIT 
































LN 
fi 
ed | 
DESTRoys 
‘ at goths 
V \i> OS Bed Bc’ 
Ss Bugs 
Fi # nono Flies 
! 4 ne E( ( rite Nellinnc 
sf ‘4 ner 
"i a OW many of your things - - we ) To protect wool, silk-and-wool, and fur articles, 
, “ ai. y, ° 
last vear by moths? And what would / ce spray with Flit as they hang. Hold sprayer two 
to prevent such ruin this year? TA feet from article so as to get only the fine spray on 
pos ' ' it. Flit won't stain any kind of fabric. And spray 
Fi t. With a speed and sureness that will , i : / 
= 1] Bey Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer today from the all the closets, particularly the shelves, cracks and 
a sum so small, in comparison depts: aces cute ee ieee . 
ET neg ee nearest store. You can't afford to wait, because crevices. Close the doors for fifteen minutes. Then, 
to be the most profitable investment the moths don’t wait. The minute the temperature when you open the doors again, there are the 
} ) ule it 1S pes i « c c Cll . 
rises, the moths rise. They like rich homes and garments, safe from moths and ready to use any 
humble homes equally well. And they like, above time. Spraying twice a month with Flit will 
oer i new liquid product that means sure all things, to pick out your choicest possessions keep them safe too. 
to moths, moth eggs, and to the little on which their young can feed. ‘ ' : 
; , / ‘ For upholstered furniture, and rugs 
it hatch from the rs to grow fat on i 
Ir | n th ta I ly 1 it and draperies you don t wish to put 
It KitIS MOTHS JUST AS SUTeC as ° 
ss e- enaches and bedbuos — = away, spray with Flit twice a month 
M4 a bmi It takes only a few minutes. 
\1 f people have already found out T INGS 
weapon It 1s against HI} In case you wish to put things away 
th yuschold pests. MOTHS LOVE for the whole summer in trunks or 
; 4 


chests, take every piece out, spray 





Flit spray 7 separately inside and out, spray the 
Your best blankets 1 receptacle, pack the things away and 
. . close up tight. 
Your upholstered furniture | 
Simple, isn't it? And safe. With Flit 


‘ou and hangings ' 
Your rugs d ha ging you can dispense with the disagreeable 
Your winter coat moth balls and old fashioned, bulky 


boxes and packages that take so much 


His winter overcoat 


room in your closets. Flit really 


Your jersey and kasha dresses ai. i ei ait 
His evening clothes 

His heavy suits 

The children’s winter underwear 
The family’s woolen stockings 
Woolen sweaters, bathing suits 
Mufflers, gloves, mittens 

The baby’s leggings 








ve a | 

save you hundreds rs irs of mental | 
} . 

inguish, and da packing labor Join the | 


Health Squad 





| 
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\\\ ELIT SAVES EVERY ONE 
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Continued from Page 46 


“You oughtn’t to have started anything e th n that t hin \ 
rig,’ continued Jim sorrowfully ‘I was dressed for the 
part. Why didn’t you let me do it?” m. Helpful Herbert 

‘Oh, I got interested,”’ said Herbert Let’s see how That was the name t Mr] \f 
he runs now.” by in Deer , efore at 

He grasped the handles of thermower and set out The Palme ‘ me } r er ' + ¢ 
old piece of junk ran like a charm—but Herbert Ma wort m while cones y 2 


upplied the power almost entirely n t 


The work done, the two young mer inged in the ade profite t weakn« 4 
of a tree in the back yard and made each othe acquaint inconger t t He t 
ance, beginning with Herbert’s necktie. It seemed that begin it. It w ne ar eigt 
olet, white and yellow were the colors of the Lemus ne tech Herbert 


Wrenn College. Jim hadn't heard of it. Coed, by t ton nd the next thing he w ‘ ‘ en 
name of it. New England? No, it was in Nevada, and no} iwgestior metimes the ' 

wrens were allowed to nest or even pert here. A strict d 

he-man institution. Not large, as ye but growing. as on an ¢ n when a few of the inget 
Herbert didn’t look like a Westerner. No? Well, you see  dulging in a little game int 


he had concealed his hair pants and his six-gun in histrunk was before the men got after 7 nut 
when he started East, and being of an obse ng nature ‘ ‘ At ; ‘ nt ’ t r 
had learned a thing or two about Eastern fashions fron mpetent at t pastime ther t 


the magazine advertisements. A man learns by taking 


notice. He had learned how to push a file by watching 








the blacksmith shop in the mine, ant 





He was going to learn a thing or two by watching at 

technical institute—things that might come in handy a 
he went back to Nevada. When you learn how 

to do a thing you can generally do it a little better thar 


a fellow who doesn’t know how. Of course, one needed 
practice, too; but once you gi 

of the thing—any old thing 

was look around for a chance 
by the way, it was surprising 
went on doing certain things 

their lives when they could 


do them so much better 





by using their beans a 
tie, gett ng the theory anc 


principle. You only needec 


j 
} 


to watch most peopl 


lj- * 
ng to realize how 





true that was. Interest- 


“That why you were 
watching me mow the 
lawn?” Jim asked. 

‘Well, you weren't do- 
ing it in the most efiicient 
way in the world,” Her- 
bert laughed. “‘It pays to 
start right. For instance, 
you've probably heard 
that our most expert 
homicides at home areé 
careful to take their guns 
apart and clean and oi 
them and see that the 
cartridges are in the ¢ 
inders before they begin 


work. It may make a lit 
tle trouble, but it saves 


trouble in the end. Proper 


paredness. Use the old 





“T get you,” said Jim. 


“When you've got a dirt; P ; 
job to do, dike out in whit y 
" 1 “Two Thir You Can't 
llannel pants and a white u rings 

wt Do for Me. One's Play 


hirt 
5 rt 


My Hand at Pokerand 
“Well, aman gets ir the Other is Court My 
terested,’’ said Herbert 
good-naturedly. 
“Anyway, I got the 
lawn mowed,” said Jin 


‘I’ve been trying to hire rile f ns t + he { , 
t done for the last two weeks. Dad’s off or isiness tri] bert ed 


ou see, . . Know anything about a « nsidered a just itior 











Herbert bit. That teresting,’ remarked | 
“A little,” he confessed. ‘‘I noticed yesterday that 1 ‘Ye-al responded Jim « } 
vere | trouble with yours. Shall we go and take a “Let me w you v J 
‘I don’t want to impose on you,” Jim suggested weak]; got the habit of yie g t grit 
They looked at the car. Herbert discovered the troubl his pile var entire 
Herbert fixed the timer; Herbert adjusted the carburetor; Herbert then bought 
Herbert found a frayed conn ion to the battery that agai: He had become inte 
made the current intermittent, and neat Ss} ed the wire stance Was thatt al 1 ‘ r 
As a final touch he cleaned the spark plugs, and after sug nearly re iped WT i é A 
gesting a trial spin, pushed Jim out of the driver’s seat and he had t for him, wit t ein 
drove expertly and at all speeds for eight or ten miles naturally Jim declin t 
before taking the old bus back. Jim was pretty sore t 
In every instance Jim started—and Herbert finished. | n p ar ! \ 
When he left, Jim looked after his retreating figure and Minr ndoled 
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rrveé ’ 17 ) Dre 
i he o, and she 
il } na Well 
I dor Ippose 
t you seem 

ry 


pondering. 


personal 


I thin 


Jim’s bed : 


experi- 


I’ve 


ing. Perhaps 


nd lit 


ectively at the 


ity, framed and 


Jim’s mantel. 


r, I can’t off 


peak Ol, 


lit won’t rt 


er ner 


Jim 
‘You 
in to 


and Russian 


1. All the same, 
4 ] 

| mpatiently, 

n of attention on 
it ed m wist- 
ty brain was 
oblem in his be- 
t e situation 
A nking of 


poverty 


inother pause. 


ft gir 


that 


with the 


he would have 


issment; then 
of Edna 
eere s ow 
( 
t me on 
‘ to the 
think I’ve 
rs out 
t byt mn.’ 
at i 
\1 } 
¥ Nl ed 
( 
’ 
er pted 
t t 
eye j 
iy ‘ r 
1d 
{ ed up with 
t ‘ t 
vw tir 
" t 
: 4 ’ ibout 
Go ahead 
t 
if A a 
- 
if me 
en. I was going 
{ é were pe 
e average 
é ‘ l 
f i } 
ed er 

















ire out. old more I might have discovered that she had 
1rd is against Madame de Sevigne and Margot Asquith 
faded to a pale, ar invisible gray shade 
hardly distinguishable on the horizon.” 

She has, at that,’’ declared Jim. “I 
that ‘ now either of these dames, but if 

1 ‘ Oh, all right.” 
‘ m glad you said that,’’ Herbert told 
nd or him. “It will help to show you what I 
ff ard fo meat Being intellectual and refined, she 
t. Oh, I’m not would naturally feel that however much 
But vou can tell she might like a fellow, she wouldn’t want 
t of then the to encourage him if he was—er—well, what 
y. It gives mea she might consider a little on the roughneck 
il: this is the and lowbrow order. Now, I don’t say that 
4 I feel about you are that, Jim, old scout, and I don’t 
efore about any think so; but you’re too darned candid. If 
en the right one anybody makes any allusion to anybody or 
I’m telling you. anything that they seem to think you ought 
ir more to be to know about, don’t confess your 1gno- 

I tnar wel { 


rance—side-step. Just nod your head and 
l when you get 
ult a biographical dictionary or an encyclo- 


wise, and home con- 


“Give me those 
Here, write em down.” 

‘The next thing,” Herbert proceeded, as 
he returned the notebook and pencil, ‘‘is to 
cut out some of your slang. I don’t say 
altogethef. You can throw in a word or a 
phrase now and then to give a little pictur- 
esque color to your conversation, but don’t 
be excessively slangy. Make me?” 

‘I apprehend your meaning perfectly,” 
replied Jim with a grin—the first during the 


‘I get you,” said Jim. 


name again. 


liscussion. 

“Fine! Now I don’t exactly know what 
to say about your manner, but I honestly 
think you might improve on it a little. I 
can h ardly tell you just how, because, as 
you say, I’ve not had any experience. I 
don't see the sense of a man chasing after a 





girl unless he wants to marry her—never 
have—and I see even less sense in a fellow 


marry thirty-five or so—if 
then. Personally, I’ve got my work to do, 
and that’s enough for me. You feel differ- 
about it. I think you’re making a 
mistake, but you may not be; and, as your 
friend, I’m willing to help as far as I’m able. 
As to your manner, then ” 
He pinched his chin and again became 
thoughtful. 
‘I'll tell you what I'll do,” he exclaimed 
ly. “T’ve got the principle of the 
thing down fine. You take me up to call on 
her—well, we'll go right now and I'll show 
you just exactly the way xe 
Jim’s big fist came down on the table 


force that sent his tobacco jar 
tumbling to the floor. 


there!” he cried. “Nix on 
that, cull! Not ina thousand million years! 
You can show me how to do a whole lot of 
things, but not that little thing, and I'll 
< your neck if you try it. ‘Why don’t 
k for yourself, John?’ Fine busi- 
ness, but it doe Not to any 


extent, and you'd better believe 


ing before he’ 


ently 





sudde ! 


with a 


“Stop right 


n't get by. 


nk ” Herbert 


I know 
*t do for me. One's 


poker and the 
I 


absotively 


other 


I’m willing to take direc- 
», but when you propose to 
1e!—how you'd go about 
"s he art, I take out a cl ink 


d draw a plain line 





Wn again. 





= = } 

me you're making a good de 
I said Herbert mildly. 
‘Great Scott! I don’t want your Mildred. 


There's 





of an ass of yourself,” 


not the least need of gettir g excited 


He laughed, and Jim’s savage expression 
ily disappe ared 
‘I didn’t mean 


+ 


exactly that I thought 


you'd d rie ross me, old mar .” he said 
apologetically “Only you don’t know 
Mildred and the temptation it would be. I 
W 1 trust myself. Listen; you just 
te ! what ou t nk would be the right 


believe you've given me a point or two 
already that’s going to help considerably.” 

““H-m-m! Well, listen then,” said Her- 
bert, after another period of cogitation. ‘I 
don’t suppose you'd mind if I took some 
How would it be if you picked 
one you thought wasn’t too easy and I tried 
her out for you—up to a certain point, of 
You might get a point or two by 
watching my fine work. Just as you say, 
of course. It’s going to take up quite a 
little of my time and it will be rather pain- 
ful, but I'll do it for you if you say so.” 

Jim slapped his thigh and whooped ap- 
provingly. 

“That’s the eye!” he cried. ‘Helpful, I 
hate to flatter you, but when it comes to 
ideas, there’s no part or portion of you to 
be discerned elsewhere. How’s that for 
picturesque color? Now let me think. I 
wouidn’t wish Beatrice DeWitt on you, al- 
though exactly easy. There's 
Maggie Murray No, not Maggie. 
I've got it! Helen Mayberry, by golly! 
Outside of Mildred, Helen’s the pick of the 
’s just got back from a visit 
with her aunt at Newport, and that gives 
Just wait until I 
get into some real calling clothes and we'll 
hustle right over there.”’ 

He started up and began opening draw- 
ers and scattering about shirts, collars and 
neckties. Then, having made his selection, 
he rushed for the bathroom, whence he 
presently emerged, pink, sleek and shaven, 
and diffusing odors of cologne and bando- 
line. 

Just as they were about 
stopped and looked at his shoes. 

““Not by any means what they should 
be,”’ he remarked. ‘‘Got to shine ’em up a 
little. Sit down for just a moment.” 

He disappeared and returned forthwith, 
carrying a tin of polish, a strip of flannel 
and a brush. After a quick side glance at 
Herbert, who seemed lost in reflection, he 
began to smear the polish on his shoes. 
He coughed. Herbert took no notice. He 
bunched up the flannel and began to rub. 

“This is a job I particularly despise,’’ he 
observed. 

Herbert came to life instantly. 

“Holy mackerel!’’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
should think it would be, the way you go at 
it! Don’t wad up your cloth. Spread it 
out and hold the ends. No, not that way. 
Great guns, man, haven’t you ever noticed 
how a professional shoeblack shines ’em 
up? Don’t bear down so hard. Here, put 
up your foot and let me show you. Get the 
principle of it? Wait a minute; there’s no 
rush about this. Now, you see, I just 
spread on a thin film of the polish and give 
it a final rub. There you are! Now the 
other foot. It’s best to give it the first 
going over before the polish is dry; do one 
a time, see? If you had a soft 
brush it would be better, but we'll make 
the rag do. Now for the finishing touch. 
And there you are! Ten cents, please.” 

‘You maka da boss job,” Jim grinned, 
surveying his glistening footwear. ‘Les 
Williams wanted to bet me a five-spot that 
he could make you do that for him. 
he’d have won it. It just occurred to me to 
Another thing, Helpful; 
it makes me how wise I was not 
letting you begin to show me how to woo 
Mildred.” 


other girl. 


course. 


she isn’t 


bunch, and she 


us a good excuse to call. 


| 


to leave he 


shoe at 





I guess 
see if he would. 


als 
reailze 


Considering Helen Mayberry in the cool, 
dispassionate manner that he might have 
other girl —if he had ever 

considered girls at all—Herbert’s summary 


of his impressions of her were about as 


considered any 


follows: 

Age,somewhere about twenty; height, me- 
build, slight, but well proportioned; 
complexion, good; hair, dark chestnut, 
abundant, but bobbed; features, rather 
irregular, yet not displeasing in their gen- 
eral effect; chin, pointed; mouth, medium 
teeth, white and tolerably even; 





sized; 
icant and lacking in character; 
eyes, Col r orown, lashes and brows of a 
darker brown, the former curling and the 
latter straight; not visible. 


The general composition of the foregoing 


nose, insignil 





almost ears, 
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features being, as heretofore noted, by 
means disagreeable even in repose, but at 
no time warranting much more than hon- 
orable mention. 

Disposition, probably what is 
difficult—inclined to frivolity; 
self-assured; not atory; 
dently been foolishly indulged by her 
parents and by members of the male sex 
generally; {Note: Her father, Walter W 
Mayberry, is reputed rich, and the house 
is, for Deepdene, unusually large and 
luxuriously furnished]; she had ar 
exclusive-boarding-school finish, with a 
little Vassar varnish superimposed, which 
appears to have stuck only in spots; mind, 
average; has apparently made the most of 
her little Eastern social experience, but is 
not patronizing. 

“No, she doesn’t put on any side,” said 
Jim as they returned. ‘“‘She’d be lonely 
Deepdene if she tried it, but 
want to. I give her credit for that. 
perhaps you noticed that she wasn’t lone 
some.” 

“King doesn’t seem inclined to let her 
be,”’ remarked Herbert. 

“That baby would like to spill arsenic 
your soup, you take it from me,” said Jim 
““He was watching you closer than I wa 
He must have a hunch, the dirty look he 
gave you one time. Not that I could see 
any reason for it, myself. You generally 
warm up to your work; but as far as I 
noticed, you certainly never gave her a 
idea that it was love at first sight with you 
You sure handed her one or two nasty little 
biffs in a perfectly nice way.” 

“Sarcastic, was I?’’ smiled Herbert. 


“Sort of.” 


termed 
manner, 


has evi- 





cone) 





has 


” 


she doesn't 


“Rather on the coolly cynical order?” 

“You might call it that.’ 

“Too well-bred to show that I was bored 
to tears, but a trifle ¢ 
amused once in a while by her immatt 
point of view. Did I strike you that way? 

“Maybe. But : 
would get me anywhere with Mildred, I 
don’t.”’ 

“Don’t be too darned sure 
The young lady is intrigued. You didn’t 
notice, did you, that now and then for an 
instant my mask of indifference slipped? 
No, I thought you didn’t. She did, thoug! 
I’m afraid she didn’t miss one of those in- 
voluntary betrayals of my interest in her.”’ 

‘Too fine for me,” said Jim. ‘Too fine 
for me. I guess I'll have to watch you 
little Maybe, now that 
called my attention to it, I'll be a 
follow you better. When will we go up 
there again?”’ 

“Not too 
“T’ve l 
fascination for a few days, anyway, before 
I yield to it.” 

It was nearly a week before Herbert and 
Jim went up to the Mayberrys’ again. Ir 
the meantime, Jim had seen Mildred 
twice, in Herbert’s 
On these two occasion 











listen; if you think that 


about that 


closer. you've 


} 


ne te 


Herbert answered 
got to struggle a 


soon, 





obedience to instruc- 


tions. ;, however, he 
thought he had made some progress. 

‘I sprung Madame de 
and it went across big,’” he reported. ‘‘She 


ections of the 


Sevigne on her 


hadn’t read Margot’s recoll 


happy days gone by — only the reviews, but 


she’d been intending to. I told her I'd let 
her have my copy. I will—as soon as I get 
one. ‘It’s interesting, in a way, to a stu 


dent of human nature,’ sa) Listen; I 
told her I’d been up to see Helen Mayberry 
and I thought Helen had improved 100 per 
been with her New Yor 
relatives. I talked Helen for ten minutes 
steady; and honest, I don’t think that she 
liked it. I didn’t let on. No mush the 
whole time, and I never edged within thre« 
feet of her, except when I came in and wher 
I went. I'll bet I had her guessing.” 

‘You're doing well,’’ Herbert approved 

“TI didn’t even let the mask slip. She 
asked me if I was coming over on Thursday 
night and I told her I wasn’t sure. ‘I don’t 
know that it’s wise for me to expose myself 
too much to the violet rays of your Jumi- 
nous lamps,’ I told her. 


‘It’s dangerous,’ | 
but, understand, I said it lightly 


cent since she'd 








Says, 


Continued on Page 58 
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“Les Miserables’ inOne Picture! 


You will remember that 
I submitted to a vote of the 
people the question as to whether 
‘‘Les Miserables,’’ our magnificent pic- 
turization of Victor I lugo’s classic, should 


be shown in the theatres in one long pic- 


ture or in two parts of medium length 


When the first returns 
came in, the vote was so greatly 
in favor of the two-part showing 


that | jumped to the conclusion that that 


would be the consensus of opinion and 
o decided it. But | spoke too soon. I 
hadn't figured on the eleventh-hour vote 


which developed into a landslide the 


Many a political candi- 
date has made the same blun- 
der. And | freely admit mine. Now 
that all the votes are in and counted, | 
know the great majority want ‘‘Les Mise- 
rables’’ in one complete, enjoyable eve- 
ning of entertainment. So that’s the way 


it will be shown. 


As soon as the result 
was seen, | engaged the best 
film-editors in America to bring 
this Universal Film De France Production 
to a single picture, and their work has 
hey have retained all 


that is essential, and when you see it, I 


think you w agree that the picture is 


ust as Hugo would want to see it on the 
A . 

Morethananythingelse, 

| would like your comments on 


it when you see it. Be on the look- 
out for it, and ask the manager of your 
favorite theatre when he ts going toshowit. 


| also would appreciate 
your comments on “The Col- 
legians,’’ 


P 1" 
comecies ot coll 


the series of two-reel 
“ve life, by Carl Laemmle, 
ir. full of youth and beauty and the stir- 


ring Ame rican college life iy 


(url Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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SKYSCRAPER HOUSEKEEPING 


Continued from Page 44 


Che largest office building in the United 
States is the Equitable, with 24,000,000 
ubic feet in its forty-one stories. Nearest 
to the Equitable in size among existing 
tructures is the General Motors Building 

Detroit, which, although only fifteen 
stories high, incloses 20,411,000 cubic feet. 
After that in order come the Railway 
Express Building in St. Louis, the Union 
Trust in Cleveland, the Illinois Merchants 
n Chicago, the Continental and Commer- 
cial Bank Building in Chicago, and then the 
Woolworth Building, which has 13,200,000 
cubic feet, although it is the tallest building 
in the world. 

‘One more story on this plot would have 
drained away some of the profits we are 
said a mechanical engineer 
who is operating head of one of the largest 
office buildings in Manhattan recently. 
‘**One story less would have sacrificed some 
of those profits.” 

What is known as the setback law—a 
zoning regulation that changed Manhat- 
tan’s sky line by compelling builders to 
light and air for neighboring struc- 
tures by stepping back the walls at fixed 
intervals above a certain height—was passed 
after the plans for this building had been 
approved, else it could not have been as 
big as it is. 

In order to illustrate his contention that 
thereisaneconomicceiling whicha big build- 
ing may not profitably pierce, the man- 
ager drew a rectangle on a sheet of paper. 

“Here is the ground plan of your build- 
ing,’ he said. ‘The first floor there should 
bring rentals four times as great as are 
earned on the upper floors.”” Then he drew 
another smaller rectangle in the big one. 
“That is your smokestack. For every 
floor you add, this must be increased in 


taking now Hi 





conserve 


SIZeé 


Then he drew another small rectangle. 
‘This is the plumbing stack. That, too, 
increases in thickness for height, cutting 
down your rentable area.” 

He identified another rectangle as the 
ventilation stack. Next he drew a much 
larger rectangle. ‘‘The most important 
service rendered in high buildings is trans- 
portation elevators. We need a certain 
number for the first ten stories. We need 
additional ones for the next ten stories.” 
He marked off additional space for those. 


Wiping Out the Ground Floor 


“In this building, with a resident popula- 
tion, during office hours, of 11,600 people, 
we carry about 92,000 passengers in our ele- 
For transporting that many 
passengers up and down we have—and 
need —sixty-three elevators, of which forty- 
eight are in the high-rise group. There is 

frequency of thirty to forty-five seconds 
in our elevator service. That is satisfac- 
tory. But suppose this building had been 
made ten stories higher. You can see that 


“1 
vators daily. 


a 


it is possible to go so high that you would 


have nothing left to sell. 


He blocked out another rectangle in his 
ground plan, and fattened both the plumb- 
ng stack and the smokestack by 25 per 


cent. When he did so, it was easy to see 


that he had wiped out of existence a big 


slice of that precious ground-floor space, 
Some of the tower buildings in the United 

State that rise to impressive heights are 

not € nomically sound, according to many 


These point out the 
uilding which had to go 
through two foreclosures before enough of 
the capital charges were wiped out to make 


it a sound business enterprise. 





In the office building just described a staff 
of seventy-two elevator operators, includ- 


ing four starters and the night and relief 





ors, are necessary to man the sixty- 
three cabs. Besides, there are nine mechan- 
These men are a vital part of the force 

f 500 employes on the building company’s 
ay roll. There are, for example, 170 


cleaning women who work about seven 


hours a night, each of them cleaning about 
1000 square feet of rentable area an hour. 
Each woman has a locker in the building 
and once a week they receive individually 
the cleaning materials necessary to carry on 
their work, including aprons and caps. The 
corridors and stairs are cared for by forty or 
more porters, who work in the daytime. 


Concrete Experiences 


Every week day during the year, except- 
ing only those when New York’s transpor- 
tation system is crippled by weather or 
strikes, between nine o’clock and ten min- 
utes past, 1700 persons stride into the 
building and crowd into the elevators to 
be carried up into the building. That is 
the elevator peak of the day. At noon there 
is another ten-minute peak during which 
1700 passengers must be carried down. 
Five o’clock is another climactic period in 
the elevator operator’s day. The normal 
working load during each ten-minute period 
is about 750 passengers, but it is the peak 
loads which determine the number of ele- 
vator cars each big office building must 
have. Each car in the building carries 
fourteen passengers besides the operator, 
and a round trip requires about 150 sec- 
onds, the high-rise groups keeping to the 
same schedule as the low-rise cars by swoop- 
ing up and down the shafts at express 
speed. 

Logically, there should be another peak 
when the men and women employed in that 
gigantic structure swarm back from lunch- 
eon, but the return to work is a gradual 
thing, with the result that every count that 
is made shows only a flat peak on the 
graphic chart that is the manager's guide. 
Just at present it is the ambition of many 
big-building managers to persuade the em- 
ployers of all those who swarm in and out of 
their buildings to stagger their working 
hours so as to flatten the Alpine heights on 
their graphic charts of elevator service, and 
they hope to succeed because this will 
enable them to give better service, and bet- 
ter service means satisfied tenants, which in 
turn means a well-managed building. 

The wisest of the building managers, 
knowing how terribly costly is the process 
of replacing new tenants for old, know also 
that it is cheaper to give the best possible 
service at all times. So it is that in the big- 
gest buildings heat, light, drinking water 
and towels are provided. 

In one building, this is carried to such 
a point that the building manufactures 
its own ice for the tenants’ water coolers 
and it operates a laundry for the towels 
provided for tenants. By doing so in 
such a mammoth building two things are 
accomplished. The elevators are freed 
from the burden of carrying a lot of ice 
and towel venders through the building 
during the day, and when the tenants ar- 
rive m the morning they find their offices 
already equipped with fresh drinking water 
and clean towels. A charge is made for this 
service, but as a rule it is less than the ten- 
ants would have to pay anyone else. 

A vast amount of experience is written 
into the bricks and mortar of the office 
buildings of the country. The shape of the 
corridors, the location of tke elevators, a 
myriad of little details that never bring 
themselves to the attention of the throngs 
who pass and repass through these hivelike 
places, are the concrete expression of things 
learned at bitter cost. 

In every elevator cab in some of the best 
managed buildings there is a telephone. 
Once an old man, who was more than self- 
important, was trapped for hours in an 
elevator in one of New York’s downtown 
buildings. Other financiers were waiting 
for him. Impatient calls were made to his 
office, but all that could be learned was 
that he had left. For dramatic purposes it 
is necessary to say that fortune hung on his 
prompt arrival at the rendezvous. Cer- 
tainly in the Wall Street district enough 


fortunes are made and lost each day to 
make such a matter commonplace. At any 
rate, when the balky elevator which held 
that old man a prisoner finally was induced 
to start, he made such a fuss that the likeli- 
hood of a future occurrence of the sort was 
given serious attention. That is why it is 
possible to stand in an elevator cab in some 
big buildings in New York and put throug! 
a long-distance call to Detroit or Chicago 
or San Francisco. 

Another little bit of forethought of that 
sort was brought to the attention recently 
of a bond dealer whose office is high enoug! 
for him to see either the North or the East 
River from his windows. Some Liberty 
Bonds— $15,000 worth—were missing. For 
a full twenty-four hours everyone in the 
office was sure they had been stolen. At no 
time, though, did the broker suspect any- 
one in his employ; he knew all of them too 
well. 

Finally he invited everyone to help hin 
review every single thing that had occurred 
in the office from the moment the bonds 
were last seen until the moment their dis- 
appearance had been discovered. A list 
was made of every person who had come 
into the office for any purpose. Another 
list was made of the assorted recollections 
of other things that had happened in the 
office. 

The boss’ secretary contributed to this 
list the fact that he had thrown away, 
during the period under consideration, ar 
accumulation of financial circulars and 
pamphlets. 

“Get me the building manager,” 
the boss when that incident was recalled t 
his mind. 


ordered 


The building manager asked only on 
question, and that was the date the paper 
in question had been thrown away. Wher 
he was told that it had been done withir 
forty-eight hours, he invited the bond man 
to meet him down in the lobby, and from 
there he took him down into the subbase- 
ment, fifty feet below the street level. 


Waste Paper on File 


In a big fireproof storeroom there, on 
protected by a sprinkler 
tilated to the smokestack, was a moving- 


system and ven 


van load of large brown canvas bags. A 
porter, summoned by the manager, rooted 
among these bags for a few minutes and 
then produced two that were tagged and 
numbered in such a fashion as to identify 
them as containing the waste paper col- 
lected from the broker's floor; better still, 
they contained only a part of the waste « 
lection of that floor. 

Within ten minutes after the paper from 


one of those bags had been dumped out on 





the floor the broker was in possession once 
more of the heavy mani | 
contained his Liberty Bonds. 

Hardly a day passes without someone ir 








the largest office buildings raising a cry 
about the disappearance via the waste- 
paper baskets of something of great value, 
and for this reason the collection sacks are 
classified and held intact for at least two 
days. After that they are taken away by 
the dealer who has contracted for the waste 
paper from that building. 

In this particular building more than 200 
bags are required for each day’s output; 
a total of about 850 that are in use at all 
times, and since they cost two dollars apiece 
and the life of a sack is about three years, 
replacement of this one item costs abou 
$600 a year. But that money is spent 
lly, because the two and a h: 
of waste paper collected from the building 
every day brings in a fine revenue every 
month. In April, when many firms clean 
house, the daily collections are muc} 
larger, and totaled for that month in a re- 
cent year 74.5 tons, which, at sixty-five 
cents a hundred pounds, earned for the 


building owners $968.5( 
5 








cheerfu alf tons 








Continued on Page 54 
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Today’s Style-Irend in Body Design 


A Nash Contribution to American Body Craftsmanship 


From all aspects this new Nash body design 
portrayed by the Special Sedan pictured above 
constitutes a history-making forward step in 
American creative body artistry. 

Greeted with overwhelming enthusiasm at the 
great Motor Shows it will unquestionably be 
the most sincerely imitated new development 
in the automobile industry. 

This striking new design, with its French-type 
roof, and arrestingly attractive rear body con- 
tour, is offered by Nash on both the Special 
Six and Advanced Six chassis. 

The Special Sedan on the Special Six chassis, 





displayed herewith, is superbly finished in a lus- 
trous blue. Its invitingly luxurious interior is 
enhanced with a real walnut steering wheel; 
and the inside window mouldings, door panels, 
instrument board, and crowned panel above 
the instrument board are of walnut finish. 


The upholstery is genuine Chase Velmo Mohair 
Velvet, gray in tone, and heavily tufted. 


The larger Special Sedan on the Advanced Six 
chassis enjoys the same extreme quality in fit- 
tings andappointments and also has the big Nash 
7-bearing motor —the world’s smoothest type. 
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i yet there are buildings in the country 





managed that the waste-basket 
t is treated asa janitor’s } 


buildings now bei 


quisite 











In many of the la 


planned in different cities of the country 
the housekeeping experience of many sky- 
scraper managers is being crystallized in 
vements suggested by them through 
a building-planning service which has been 
levised by the National Association of 
suilding Owners and Managers. Thus, in 


the course of a two- meeting some 





months ago at which the owners and archi- 
tects of a projected 9,000,000 cubic feet 
New York structure collaborated with one 
of these committees, there was poured into 
this tower building the ac- 
cumulated experience of building managers 
from Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Chicago 
and Seattle, as well as New York. 

In Columbus, Ohio, suggestions of such 
a committee covered nearly every phase of 
a proposed structure and resulted in ar- 
rangements being provided in the plans for 
the basement delivery of furniture and sup- 
plies so as to prevent for all time interference 
with the regular service when tenants 
shall be moving in or out; also for an in- 
crease in the height of the attic. 

A great deal of stress is laid by building 
operators upon the need of actual cash re- 
serves for depreciation, contingencies and 
In doing this the usual prac- 
tice seems to be to pour all rentals over a 


the plans for 


vacancies. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WIT Ta 


Waita 
minute, folks, till I turn the mike around 
and you can hear him onasn., . . . Its 
a beautiful sight here with the platform 
draped with flags and a pitcher of water 
and a glass and everything. Suzanne 
Lenglen is right next to me talking French 
to Jack Dempsey and Will Rogers. ae 
Queen Marie has come all the way back 
from Rumania just to see this dear, darling 


bh 
onvention and 


Ah, here come the 
boys ! ow! 


his teeth over in the corner. 


They have on the most gorgeous bath 
robes you folks ever saw. 
ipple-sauce green and Al's looks from here 


like that raspberry they're wearing so much 


Bill's is a sort of 


They're going to their corners 

















now they’re shaking hands. . 3 
Eve "s ready . . . That's the an- 

nounce giving their weights 
neithe Ss weighs quite as much as 
he did e There's the bell. 
The ‘ -y're dancing around. Bill 
} Al fights flat-footed, as 
isu ne LIT r for is nose He just 
ight him or the chin with a terrible right, 
but Bill brusnes it off sill gets in a pretty 
t b, but A well covered. They’ve 
gone nto a clinel The re feree has just 
warned them they’ve got to cut out so 
much tall g inthe clinches. . . . The 
| iren't half doing their stuff as they 
ed to—just dar around and feint- 
My m the are! ‘t wi at they 
ed to be at a . . . Al swings like a 
te iB lance away,” and so on. 
But uu Set Vhat we mear don't you? 
lake that one little idea of having the can- 
didate n bath robes--that alone would 
suse interest, if not much else, wouldn't 

Or w dn't it 


\nd while we are on the subject of con- 


t seen to ery necessary that 

women should know definitely just what 

t we © ¢ ected to play a them, so 

t wen prel e ourselves accordingly. 


Recent observations have led us to the in- 
evitable conclusion that our activities have 


been narrowed down by the men leaders to 





( wi tye y alternates, and se onders, 
} ae f irthers fifthers, and so on, of 
ominati To both of these occupations 
we e bitterly opposed. The former, cor 

gz aot of merely waitir y round 


which they practically 
Swift’s poignant phrase, 


e top, w! nh adore t seem to interfere 
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90 per cent occupancy into a vacancy re- 
serve which can be drawn upon when the 
occupancy is less than 90 per cent. Such 
a vacancy reserve, it is argued, will enable 
buildings to go through a period of depres- 
sion without the necessity of curtailing 
service, postponing needed replacements 
and repairs, accepting an inferior class of 
tenants or in any way permitting the build- 
ing to fall into a second class, thereby re- 
ducing its value and shortening its profit- 
able life. 

In the largest buildings it is easy to see 
that depreciation is something more than 
an accountant’s noun. One of the biggest 
spends fifty dollars a day for twelve inspec- 
tors who devote all their time to hunting 
evidence of the physical decay, the vandal- 
ism and the accidental breakage which are 
meant by that word “depreciation.” 

A shutter bar which dropped twenty 
stories from a rusted fastening on one big 
building not long ago killed a merchant in 
an adjoining store. The award of the court 
practically wiped out the equity of the 
owner of the building from which the bar 
had fallen. Rigid inspection would have 
prevented that disaster. 

The wear and tear of the 60,000 pairs of 
feet was the one factor that made it neces- 
sary for the management of a New York 
City skyscraper to replace the marble treads 
of the stairways when they were only eight 
years old. In that time the shuffling feet had 
worn them down 1.25 inches. The force of 
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with their voting—is in our opinion an 
appalling waste economically, unless you 
are the sort of woman who always has a 
little bit of pick-up work with her, or who 
can really get a lot of fun out of a buggy 
ride. 

Our objection to woman on the rostrum 
is, we admit, purely wsthetic. It isn’t that 
only rarely can we hear what she says, be- 
cause in nine cases out of ten in either sex, 
what of it; but we can’t help feeling that 
if Paris had first seen Helen of Troy when 
she was giving The Mocking Bird as a whis- 
tling solo, or Antony’s first glimpse of 
Cleopatra had been while she was making 
a speech seconding Ca@sar’s nomination for 





emperor, history would certainly have been 
minus some of its most perfect, so to speak, 
outlines. And doesn’t it seem as if this 
old world was full enough of trouble and 
beauty shoppes without our—but after all, 
what’s the use? If men have forced us into 
the situation, however unbecomingly it 





dislocates the contours of our jaws or mak 
the cords in our necks stand out, we must 
make the best of it. 

And speeches for the campaign of 1928 
are not going to be such easy things to 
make. 

To begin with, the only issue, according 
to better men than we are, is prosperity 


and we ask you! The Republicans, natu- 





ly, are 


ady beginning to point with 





pride to it, and the Democrats, necessaril) 
to view it with alarm, with both sides scur- 


rying busily around marshaling, as it is 





called by the better sort of writers, forbid- 
rays of facts. 

For 1928 is to be essentially a fact year 
in political speeches, the usual passionate 
appeals to patriotism, the sanctity of the 


home, and general apple sauce 






‘liminated owing to prosperity’s 
t 


being just one of those things like baked 


mashed potatoes— perfectly all 


right, but you simply can’t get all wrought 


custard or 


about it. Consequently, only by cold 


hard facts will the Republicans attempt to 
sell us on the idea that prosperity is simply 


dandy; while the Democrats, by facts 





equally cold and equally hard-——such as, for 
showing how the boll weevil has 
been so affected by prosperity that it won't 
won't beat dog, dog won't 
bite pig, and so on. The theory presum- 


instance, 
eat cotton, stick 


that the boll weevil is eating 
silk these days, owns its own home and a 


ably bei 
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the wind beating against the walls provides 
work for a couple of brick pointers, whose 
job it is to replace the disintegrating mor- 
tar before a brick shall have been freed 
entirely of its bonds. A couple of the build 
ing’s painters have work to do always, be- 
cause at least one out of every twenty-five 
visitors either writes on a wall with a pen- 
cil, cuts with a penknife, squirts tobacco 
on the walls or works some other damage. 

Some of the vandalism is of a sort which 
makes it wise to keep a small force of pri- 
vate police and firemen in the building. 
Brass fittings are stolen from the fire hose, 
sections of pipe are taken, electric-light 
bulbs disappear, windows are broken and 
taken all together, these are the things that 
spell depreciation. 

Crumbs of the food brought into the 
older tall buildings by stenographers, office 
hoys and others are sufficient to maintain in 
sleek condition many rats and other species 
of vermin, and these in turn add to the pay 
roll by making it necessary to hire trappers. 
In one of New York’s water-front sky- 
scrapers wharf rats became such a problem 
that the building manager tried ferrets and 
even snakes as a means of ridding himself of 
their destructive presence. In the end, 
though, this manager obtained a secret 
compound, the odor of which was of such a 
fascinating flavor that rats came down from 
the topmost story tosniff and dine —and die. 

Skyscraper housekeeping, you may be 
sure, is a profession. 


POLITICS? 


car, and refuses an honest day’s cottor 
eating for an honest day’s ration of exter 
minator, or whatever they used to give it 
will hope to prove that prosperity’s not so 
good. 

For the benefit of those who wish to 
speak in the coming campaign—and aren't 
we all?—but who do not yet feel them- 
selves to have fully mastered the new 
technic, we have prepared the following 
specimen of a fact speech W hich, by a sim- 
ple and judicious rearrangement of affirma- 
tives and negatives, and the individual's 


choice of issues, may be used as a model by 


speakers of either part n favor of, or ir 
opposition to, practically everything 
Try this over on your microphone in a 


very loud voice, taking spec ‘are to pro 





nounce those words, or part is, 
printed in capital letters at what is custo- 
marily known at the top of the lungs, and 
see how surprising ] 






INS: (gulp) Th’ TIME has 
S “ACE the FA¢ 
In JANUary NINETEENTWENNYSIX 
there were ONEBILLIONTWENNY 
SEVENMILLIONTHREEHUN- 
THOUSNTWO (insert here any of the usual 
campaign issues such as Unemployed, Bet 
ter Babies, Dirt Farmers, Grade Crossings, 
the Debts, Prosperity, Water Power, New 
sewerage System, Evolution, or What 
Have You in your community) AS COM- 
PARED to ONEHUN MILLIONTWEN- 
NYSEVENTHOUSNfourhunsixythree the 
PREvious Year, which was, as you wil! 
recall, NINETEENTWENNYFlIve 
NOW LET US GO BACK to NINI 
TEENFOURTEEN which saw the PEAK 
of proDUCTION with SEVENBILLION 
FOURMILLIONEIGHTHUNAN 
THIRYSIXTHOUSNfihunfittyfive 
bushels CONSUMED in THIS COUN 
TRY ALONE as OPPOSED, my frens, 
to ELEVENmillioneighthuntwennythree 
the FOLLOWING YEAR which was nine 
teen FIFTEEN, SHOWING THAT unde 
DEMOCRATIC 
* REPUBLICAN 
Antara FOURHUN MILLION- 
THREEHUNSIXYNINETHOUSN two- 
hunfittysix bushels,or THREE PERCENT. 
THINK OF THAT, my frens. NOW, 
frens BEARING IN MINE this amazing 
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administration it 
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BEAUTY 












s THE Car. 














7 only beauty worth having is the beauty 
that endures. Discriminating buyers therefore 


select closed cars upholstered in CA-VEL—the -— 


same long-lived fabrics that interior decorators + : 
and furniture designers specify for their finest 
creations. They know that the car’s interior will M . 
never grow shabby, and thatits loveliness will remain ' 
| fresh and undimmed long after they are thinking — 


of a new model. 


CA-VEL is a vast advance over the rich velvets 7 


that were once the special delight of kings. 








EDO, OH 
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‘the Conklin Pen Company 
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on of THREEHUNSEVENNY- 
SEVENTHOUSNeighthunantwo DOL- 
LARS and sixysix CENTS, WHAT DOES 
THIS ALL MEAN? My FREN'’S, it 
means just THIS—that YOU and I paid 
in NINETEENSEVENTEEN  FIVE- 
HUNMILLIONTHREEHUNAN- 
SEVENNYSIXTHOUSNEIGHT- 
HUNANsixtysix DOLLARS _aneighty 
CENTS, or THREE-TWENNYSEV- 
ENTHS of ALL the MONEY in the 
CIVILIZED WORWL’, while in NINE- 
TEENTWENNYONE ” and so on 
and on and on for years and years—and 
remember we’re every bit as tired writing 
it as you are reading it, and that’s noth- 
ing to what the people will be who will have 
to listen to it, if they will. 


In the Frock-Coat Era 


We shall not bother to give any exam- 
ples for nominating, seconding, thirding, 
fourthing, and so on, speeches, as there will 
be no noticeable changes in style from 
those of previous years, the old formula, 
with which you are all familiar, consisting 
of twenty minutes, more or worse, of 
“HE IS A MAN WHO-— inaudible 
AND WHO—inaudible—~AND WHO 
MOREOVER — inaudible— WHO HAS 
ALWAYS— inaudible— AND WHO — in- 
audible ’ ending, just as you’re sure 
it’s never going to, in the disclosure of the 
candidate’s name, which dénouement usu- 
ally contains about the same amount of 
what is known in the drama as the surprise 
element, as the President’s Thanksgiving 
Proclaration—still being de rigueur. We 
shall, however—prompted by our usual 
spirit of helpfulness—offer a little list of 
juestions and answers with which we feel 
sure the embryo political speaker will find 
it worth while to familiarize him, her or 
itself. 

Q.: Whom are you for? A.: The People. 

Q.: Whom are you against? A.: The 
Interests. 

Q.: What do you pause for? A.: A 
reply. 

Q.: What do you stand on? A.: My 


() How do you stand on issues? A.: 
Foursquare 

Q low do you point » A.: With pr de. 

Q.: How do you view? A.: With alarm. 

Q What kind of deal will you give? 
\ square 


Q.: What kind of dinner pail? A.: Full. 
Q.: What will you uphold? A.: The 
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Q.: What about Prohibition? A.: Now 


you tell one 


We also feel very strongly that there is a 
particularly erying—not to say whimper- 
ing and wringing-its-hands —need for more 
politicians. Honestly, we never were more 
serious in our lives! We consider that the 
politician has been most unfairly treated by 
both press and public, to say nothing of 
pulpit. Even dear, tactful old Noah Web- 
ster, who is about the only writer we know 
of nowadays who won’t call a spade a 
spade, comes out boldly with: ‘ Politician 
now commonly implies activity in party 
politics, esp. with a suggestion of artifice or 
intrigue.”” To which we reply esp. your old 
you-know-what. 

But if there is any decline in the quality 
of our modern politicians from those of an 
earlier day, we attribute it directly to the 
passing of the two-button back, or frock 
coat; our theory being that the frock coat 
provided an ideal hiding place for the old- 
time politician’s left hand, so that even his 
right, let alone the general public, didn’t 
know what it was doing—with the result 
that he has come down through history to 
us as a statesman. But what possible 
chance has the modern politician, in the 
pitiless publicity of his cutaway, to get 
away with anything, if you see what we 
mean? As we said at the beginning of this 
article, some of our best friends are politi- 
cians—aye, and we will go further now and 
say that we wish to heaven they all were! 
To our way of thinking, if everyone had to 
be elected every two years, as congressmen 
are, to whatever position in life they now 
hold —husbands, wives, plumbers, friends, 
conductors, head waiters, kings, cooks, 
taxi drivers, and so on—this sad old world 
would not be the vale of tears it now is. 
Personally we love people who are trying to 
make us like them; we adore having charm 
exerted for our benefit; we’re crazy about 
being spellbound; we’re simply mad about 
being wept with when we weep, and re- 
joiced with when we rejoice—in short, we 
yearn for people who care for us as only a 
congressman can care! How wonderful if 
everybody cared as your congressman 
cares! If, for example, letters such as the 
following, modeled after his, were the rule 
rather than the exception which they cer- 
tainly are: 


Dear Miss Dayton: May T not tell 
\ ich distressed I was to learn that 
the hot-water faucet in your bathroom, which 
our Mr. Woofle supposedly fixed on 


you how 





very, very 1 


“riday last, 


continues to drip? I myself have experienced a 
dripping hot-water faucet, dear Miss Dayton, 
and know ist what it means. Rest assured 


that anything that lies in my 


power to do to 
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remedy this evil will be done, and that I shall 
continue to serve you in the future as I have 
in the past if you will grant me your support 
the coming elections. Our Mr. Woofle will cal 
on you immediately. There will, of course, be 
no charge. Truly yours, 
ORVILLE C, CHRIPPS. 
Dear Miss Dayton: As perhaps you know, I 
have been your cook for the pa eighteer 
months, and my term will sh« expire—next 
November, to be exact. As it is my earns 
desire to represent you again in your kitchen, I 
beg to remind you of my record while in your 
employ. Your gas bill for the al year ending 
January, 1927, is the lowest in the history of 


your home. Caraway seeds have been entirely 
eliminated. Parsley has been used solely for 
decorative purposes and has never entered your 
food. Nostring bean has ever left your kitcher 
until it was thoroughly unstrung 


. I have never 
given you a soft-boiled egg. I 


tand on 1 


record, and am proud of it, and trust that 
you will give me your hearty support in the 
coming campaign. T ™ 





MATILDA S. CRUMBACKER 

You see, we’re just giving you the idea 
and you can go on with it yourself if you'r 
the sort of person who likes to dream, as 
we do, noble deeds, instead of doing them 
all day long. 


To Make the Entente Cordialer 


In closing, as we simply must if we don’t 
find that little old list of needs, and pretty 
quick, too, we want to warn those of our 
readers who did not tiptoe quietly out on 
us during that fact speech, that a most im- 
portant question which is sure to grow 
more and more moot as time goes on is that 
of our foreign policy. Happily, we believe 
we have stumbled upon a simple solution. 
We believe that the chief cause of the 
present dislike of Europeans for us Amer- 
icans could be at least partially eradicated 
by eliminating the opening line on our 
passports which reads: ‘To all 
these presents shall come, Greeting.”’ 
when we think of the people we 
went abroad last summer and handed this 
sentence to the inspectors of the variou 
countries—well, we don’t blame them a bit 
for thinking we’re making fun of them. 

It’s too provoking about that list, for if 
there’s one thing we do enjoy above an- 
other it’s telling what’s wrong with things, 
and we're sure there are a hundred and one 
little needs we can’t for the life of us re- 
member! It’s funny, too, because we know 
we had it—the list—-when we went to get 
the four dollars and ten cents for the laun 
dress, because we remember seeing that 
blue sample next to it and thinking it the 
sample—wasn’t nearly so pretty as the one 
we didn’t get. Perfectly 
cause it must be somewhere! 


to whom 
W hy, 


KNOW Who 


aggravating, be- 





Voter—‘' Mister, We Need a High:Grade Intelligent Man Like You to Represent Our District in the Legislature. 
Now, What I Want to Know is: Are You Foolish Enough to Neglect Your Business and Go Through a Muds+ 
Slingin’' Campaign, Get Criticized, Anathematized and Abused for $2500a Year?’’ 






















































Comparison of Specifications be 





for M.S.S. A. E. Ideal Car and 
The Reo Flying Cloud Sedan 


Points of 

Comparison 
Wheelbase ; 
Number of Cylinders 
Type of Motor 
Crankshaft 
Bore 
Stroke ° 
Piston Displacement 
S. A. E. Rating . 
Actual Horsepower . . : 
MotorSpeedat Maximum H.P. 
Gear Ratio . 
Pistons 
Final Drive . 


Lubrication 


Location of Valves 
Intake Valve Material 
Exhaust Valve Material 
Pressed Steel Frame 
Propulsion Through Springs 
Torque Through Springs . 
Half-Elliptic Springs 
Rubber Spring Shackles 
Balloon Tires . = 
Artillery Type Wheels . 
Brakes— 

1. Foot Internal, 4-wheels . 


2. Hand-External Drive 
Shaft a oe 
Cam and Lever Steering Gear 
Single Dry Plate Clutch 
Gear Set Unit with Engine 
Three Forward Speeds . 
Location of Piston Pin Bear- 
ing in Piston 
Piston Rings 
Integral Ctankcase 
Upper Half Cast Iron . 
Lower Half Pressed Steel . 
Engine Supports. . . . 
Chain Timing Gear Drive 
Counterbalances Used . 


Oil Pump 

Oil Cleaner . 

Oil Rectifier 

Water Pump ‘ 

Radiator Thermostat 

Water Capacity 4 Gallons 

Carburetor . 

Vacuum Fuel Feed 

Air Cleaner — Inertia 

Cigar Lighter ..... 

Battery,Generator and Starter 

Sedan Body . 

Four Doors . cibae 

Covering Materials, Broad- 
cloth Upholstery, Top and 
Body Finish . 


One-Piece Windshield . 
Snubbers or Shock Absorbers 
Car Heater 

Bumpers . 

Windshield Wiper 


Cowl Ventilator 
Dash Gas Gauge 


~ “ 


Ideal Car of 
M.S.S.A.E. 


121 inches 
6 

L-Head 

7 Bearings 
3% inches 
5 inches 
249 cu. in. 


25.2 hk. dD. 


60 

2800 rev. 
4.6 
Aluminum 
Spiral 


Bevel Gear 
Pressure 
and Splash 
At Side 
Silchrome 
Silchrome 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Direct, 
Mechanical 


Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Ye ‘s Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Four Three 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Three Four 
Yes Yes 
Yes Vibration 
Damper 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes No 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
1% inches 12 inches 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes No 
Yes y es 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Same 
Aleo furnish mohair 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
(See Note 
Yes No 
Yes Yes 
Front and rear 
Yes Yes, automatic 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 


~~ 


The Reo 
Flying Cloud 
121 inches 
6 
I -Head 
7 Bearings 
3% inches 
5 inches 
249 cu. in, 
25.2 h. p. 
65 
2800 rev. 
4.58 
Aluminum 
Spiral 
Bevel Gear 
All Pressure 


At Side 
Silchrome 
Silchrome 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

y es 


See note for new- 
est development 
in industry 


N B 1 Since 4-wheel, internal, expanding, hydraulic, 
° ¢ 4 two-shoe brakes made their first publicappear- 


ance on the new Reo Flying Cloud, they have been acclaimed 


by automotive engineers and technical experts as the last 


word in automobile brakes. 


N.B. 


As standard equipment,the Reo Flying Cloud 
carries fourhydraulic shock absorbers of atype 


heretofore found only on the most expensive automobiles. 
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Suppose 


150 Automotive Engineers 
Could Agree on an Ideal Car 


Wouldn’t you like to own that car? 


They Have— 





and You Can 





OU know,when automotive en- 
gineers get together in technical 
session, they tell their real names, 
and they say what they think, 
They are not trying to sell each 
other something, and professional 
pride brings out their most deeply 
cherished ideas. 
So when the Metropolitan Section 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 


neers (the well-known S.A.E., which 


nor 126 —but exactly 121 


but exactly that. 





No other car exhibited at either thi 
New York or Chicago show's even ap- 
proaches the Flying Cloud in its iden- 
tity with the “Ideal Car.” 


Check the specifications of the 
“Ideal Car” in column 2 at the left 
with those of the Reo Flying Cloud 


in column 3. 


Note how very, very many are 
identical. Note in how many in- 
stances the Flying Cloud gives you 


REO MOTOR CAR 


The REO FLYING CLOUD 


The “Ideal Car,” you will note, has neither 116° wheel base, 


It is not an 8-cylinder car, nor yet a 4—it is a 6-cvlinder car. 


It has a bore and stroke neither more nor less than 334" x 


The pistons are not cast iron—they are aluminum. 


It has neither a worm gear final drive, nor a hypoid gear 
final drive—but a spiral bevel gear tinal drive. 


It has the things that the engineer knows to be ideal in a 
motor car, for the American—not the European—tamily. 


COMPANY =. 


includes the engineering brains and 
genius of the automotive industry) 
held a contest in January, for the de- 
sign ofan “Ideal Car for the American 


Family,”’ it was a significant event. 


150 automotive engineers com 
peted for the prize. The specifica- 
tions submitted by the contestants 
were synthetized into a cOMPOSiIl 
set of specifications for an “Ideal 


Car’’—that dream of all engineers 


The representative items are printed in the column at the left. 





greater strength, greater possibilities 
of performance than even the ideal. 
You will find that the Flying 
Cloud in common with the engi- 
neers’ “Ideal Car,” has exactly 121 
wheelbase; a6-cylinderL-head motor, 
34%" bore, 5” stroke, 7-bearing crank- 
shaft, forced feed lubrication, spiral 
bevel gear final drive, half-elliptic 
springs, single dry plate clutch, cam 


and lever stecring gear, ctc., etc., etc 


Lansing, Michigan 
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BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 
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THE 


she might think I was just kidding her. 
Get the idea?”’ 
‘You're doing so well that I don’t think 


at all necessary for me to go on with 


this,” said Herbert. ‘“Let’s go and play a 
oe 99 





” 


said Jim. “I want to 
learn all that you’ve got to show me. I'll 

| through, and don’t 
bestowing a little 


had 


Herbert, 


thought on the campaign he under- 


taken, amplified his first impressions of 
Helen Maybe rry, and in one or two in- 
tances revised them. A little younger than 


twenty; not more than nineteen, perhaps; 
remarka ly grace ful ir 
the whole, bobbed hair rather becoming to 
corners of her mouth had an upward 
inclination, which indicated that her dispo- 
sition was more amiable than one hastily 
rather 
self-assured—a subtle distinction, but 
necessary to make in the interests of jus- 
tice, 


her movements; on 


ner; 


imagined; she was _ self-possessed 


than 


the self-possession being due to an 
of self-consciousness rather than to 
decidedly unusual; 
liked to listen to it, irrespective of anything 


ae 


absence 


conceit; voice one 


said, and certain of its tones - 
memory like a melody half 
No, “‘insignificant’’ wasn’t the 
word to apply to her nose. 

King had been there among those pres- 
ent. That lad seemed to be a fixture. Not 
that it mattered in the least, really. The 


that sne 
gered in the 


captured. 





thing was to keep before Jim’s eyes a model 
of polite restraint, easy sophistication, im- 
perturbability and good humor. Later, one 
might have to make more frequent visits 
and pay some of the attentions proper to an 
flowers, candy, books and that 
sort of thing—but one would have to keep 


his admiration carefully veiled most of the 


It wouldn’t do to commit oneself or to 
arouse a hopeless passion in a maiden bosom. 
ldn’t do at all. Jim considered 
friend was making a hit. 

‘All the same, I think you're a liar when 
you say you haven’t had any experience,” 
he told Herbert. ‘“‘If you could play poker 
you play this game you 

ildn’t need to work.” 

‘You see, I like to work,”’ 
‘better thar 
As fara 


nece 


That wouldn 


that | 





ilf as well as 


said Herbert, 
pink-teaing around with you. 
experience goes, I don’t see that 
ary if you have intelligence, and 
I never denied that I was intelligent. I’ve 
too, and the Dolly Dialogues. 

get out your notebook. It’s 
some of it, but you might give it 
the once-over. Where are you going now?” 
g Mildred. I’ve stayed just 
about to the limit of human endurance. Ill 
and then [’ll 
I just came over 


read Locke, 
That’s right 


] #3947 
oid ull 


“Going to see 


tell her that when I see her, 
casually mention that 
f M: yberry’s.” 

He went gayly off, and the next day 
hen Herbert saw him he beamingly an- 
ced that Mildred was weakening. 
made room for 


wing wit! her, 


me on 
and that’s somet 
y unprec edented for Mildred. 


nl 





I'll tell 
he world! The next thing to throwing her 
; around my neck and resting her head 


on my manly chest. And do you know what 
id? Dragged over a chair and 
i 


plunked down in it. Lit up the old jimmy 


pipe. ‘Ah,’ says I, ‘this is solid comfort!’ 
That’s all you men think of,’ says she. 
It’s not all I think of,’ says I. ‘What else 
( ou think of?’ she asks me, giving me 
the artle s eye. I betcher she thought Il was 


‘ing to tell her something mushy. ‘Some- 
times I think of Edna Pettigrew’s Persian 
at,’ I says. Whee-ee! Say, I wish you 
could have seen her look at me! 

‘It’s all right though. She had it com- 
ing and she took it like a little sport, and 


she made me some fudge before I went. 
Listen: if she’d done that two weeks ago 
I'd have fallen dead. Listen, Helpful, if you 


a correspor dence school of advice 


to the lovelorn and you want a written 
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Continued from Page 50) 


testimonial, you can have one from me. 
‘Sir, after only two lessons ia 

“T think you've learned a thing or two,” 
Herbert told him complacently. ‘As I re- 
marked before, I think you could go on your 
own now and let me off.” 

“Think so?” asked Jim dubiously. 

“Well, I don’t know. Maybe I'd better 
keep on a little while longer. I guess it 
might be as well to speed up a trifle. Per- 
haps a few roses now, eh?” 

“King keeps her stocked up with roses,” 
objected Jim. ‘‘They’re his specialty. Wat- 
terson brings her violets, and Gaffney sweet 
I understand they’ve got a gentle- 
men’s agreement about it. I think Gaff- 
ney’s got a little the edge, because he keeps 
tab on her frocks and picks a shade that 
goes with ’em. About the only thing I can 
think of for you is orchids, and they cost 


like the deuce. 


peas. 


You understand I’m going 
to foot the expenses of this, don’t you?” 

Herbert didn’t understand that at all, 
and couldn’t be made to; but he opposed 
orchids as too ostentatious. 

““What I'll do is get up early some morn- 
ing and gather a posy of wild woodland 
blooms, simple and sweet, with the delicate 
fragrance that Nature has given them, and 
spangled with dew. That’s the idea—only 
I won’t do it just yet. Well, I'll think of 
something.” 

“T’ll bet you will,” said Jim admiringly 
“‘T wouldn’t put it past you to write poet 


Only listen; 








you don’t want to set any 
stunts that I can’t do. I guess I’m equal to 
buttercups and daisies and marshmallows 
and marigolds, though. Shall I try it out?” 


Herbert thought not. He couldn’t see 
Jim as a romantic Nature lover. Different 
people had to use different methods, in 
keeping with their characters. A great thing 
was to master the theory, get a solid basis 
of principles, and then act accordingly. 

“So far I haven’t any fault to find with 
the way you've followed my advice,” Her- 
bert said. ‘‘Now you want to keep your 
eyes peeled and find out what Mildred’s 
tastes are besides the literary bug she seems 
to have. Use the bean and get a line or 
what she’s her 
prejudices and weaknesses.” 

“She hasn’t any,” declared Jim stoutly. 
“She’s as free from any prejudices and 
weaknesses a 

“Of course she is. Well, in the meantime, 
just continue the present course of treat- 
ment. Got ar y engagement for tomorrow 
evening?” 

Jim said that he had half promised to 
saunter over to Mildred’s for a while, but if 
Herbert wanted to do anything else he sup- 
posed he could pass that up. 

“Well, if you want to come over to May- 
berry’s with me, I’m going to drop a good 
deal of my critical, fed-up and fastidious air 
and make myself agreeable 
that I can if I want to. I might even make 
a few gestures of gayety.” 

“T’ll come,” said Jim. 

Really Jim wasn’t at all 
going; but he was not sorry that he went, 
for Herbert certainly showed ‘em. Quite 
early in the evening Zolia Means remarked 
that, after all, Mr. March seemed almost 
human; and Jim was particularly inter- 
ested to how his old flame, Florrie 
Arnold, seemed to be falling for Herbert. 
The expert was openly flirtatious with all 
the girls, but he reserved a little special 
manner for Helen that she seemed to ap- 
preciate. Now and then the two exchanged 
smiles as if there had been some secret un- 
derstanding between them, although there 
could have been nothing of the kind. Need- 
less to say, there was dancing, and Herbert 
astonished them all by a saltatory inter- 
pretation of the Rosary that was a riot 
a scream from start to finish, and yet 
graceful and refined. Pure art! And that 
wasn’t all. Zolia started to make a Welsh 
rabbit, and Herbert, after a tactful sugges- 
tion or two, finished it for her and it was 
by all but 


interested in. Discover 


to show 


just 


keen about 


see 


pronounced the slickest ever 
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FORCE OF EXAMPLE 


of it wa 


King, who said that the look 
enough for him. 

But the climax was capped when Herbert 
vamped an accompaniment on the piano to 
a ditty that Ernie Pettigrew sang. It had a 
chorus in which Herbert joined very notice- 
ably, and he was led to admit that he had 
sung tenor in the Lemuel Wrenn Glee Club. 
Furthermore, he played the guitar and 
sang La Paloma Yes, sir! And 
listen; if he didn’t look like a young Spanish 





in Spani 


his sweet lady true, 


is well-fitting evening clothes, 


cavalier singing to 
dear, for all } 
with his dark eyes looking into dim infin- 
ity—and just while 
Helen—well, he had ’em al 
sion! Pathos! And the w: 
little old box! 

There was one long, simultaneous sigh 


once in a resting on 
Expres- 
he handled the 





when he finished; and then the skirts gath- 
ered around him, and the derrick and most 
of the casing went up into the air. Some 
gush! He laughed it off pretty well, though. 
He had learned the song from a Mexican 
driller at the Morning Star Mine. He didn’t 
speak Spanish himself. Just enough Mex 
tocarry him along Sueno si dinero pronto 
tamale tortillas chile con carne, sefiora.” 
No, nothing doing. That was the only song 
he knew and he made it a rule never to sing 
it twice in the same evening. 
Before the party broke up, Heler 
word or two with him. She had been talk- 
girls were hand- 
She looked quite 


serious and laid a hand lightly on Herbert’s 


gotina 


ing to Jim while the other 
ing Herbert all that bunk. 


sleeve, 
“Why didn’ 
had music in 
manded. 
“Would you call it that?” 
bert, smiling at her. 


“That song? Well, yes. 


coat 
t you ever tell me that you 
you, Mr. March?” she de- 


asked 


Her- 


You were off the 








key once or twice, and your voice is un- 
trained; but it’s naturally good. You might 
do a great deal with it if you’d go to a good 
teacher. You really are fond of music, 


aren’t you?” 

““T haven't had very much chance to hear 
any that you would call good, I 
Would you consider the Stars 
Forever good?” 


‘In 


guess. 
and St ripes 


ved Sousa aside, 





“TDon’ gut you’ve hada 
good chance ne orcl estra con- 


certs since you’ve been here. Why don’t 
you go to Ravinia some evening?”’ 
“Do you go?”’ Herbert asked. 
Helen told him she never 
cert if she could help it. 
“All right,” 
mean, of course, if you 
pany you. 
thing out of it if you’d explain the music to 
me a little. You play, don’t you? I know 
Do you sing? With your wonder- 





missed a con- 
said Herbert, “‘we’ll go. I 


me 


"1 1nd 


1h let accom- 


I'd be more likely to get some- 


9 
you do. 
ul voice 


“No, I don’t 


_ 


sing—even with my won- 
derful voice. I’m | to know 
that I can’t. I like to keep the many friends 
I have, you see, and I m play 
within their hearing, for the same reason.” 

“That wouldn’t apply to a ac- 
quaintance like me, would it?’’ Herbert 
“You could afford to take the risk, 


Won't 


ucky enough 


seld 


very 
mere 


asked. 


kr ow. 


morning 


you you—some ing 
soon. perhaps play forme? Please! I say 
‘some morning,’ because your friend 
wouldn't be so likely to be around.” 

“T’m not so sure that I would mind hav- 


ing you for a friend,”’ Helen answered de- 
murely. ‘However, I'll consider and let 
you know.” 

That was the beginning of the speeding-up 
program; but before Herbert got along 
very far with it, Jim came to him in a state 
of great agitation. 

“Well, we've certainly spilled the beans 
between us,”’ he announced. “I kind of had 
a hunch the other night that I ought to 
have gone to Mildred’s, and it seems she 
stayed in all evening expecting me. Well, 
I blew in yesterday just in a summer suit, 
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What a salesman says is fine, but what the 
car itself says is final. Go to an Auburn 
dealer. Tell him you want to drive the 
new Auburn 8-88. You want to see what 
it does and how it does it. You want to 
drive 5 or 50 or more miles per hour— 
eyeMerere Me certelmetateMorvemese(c mere M ell Curteve| 
round sharp curves. You want to see for 
yourself how easily it steers, how well it . 
holds the road, how it does not tip, how 
smoothly it performs, and how comfort- 
ably it rides. Tell the dealer you know 
Auburn must be good, you hear so much 
favorable comment, and see so many 
thousands on the streets, but that you 
want. to see if it meets your require- 
ments. You want the car to sell itself. If it 
does not, you will not be asked to buy. 


Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, Indiana 


BU KN 


6-66 Roadster $1095; 6-66 Sport Sedan $1195; 6-66 Sedan $1295; 8-77 Roadster $1395; 8-77 Sport Sedan $1495; 8-77 Sed 
8-88 Roadster $1995; 8-88 Sport Sedan $2095; 8-88 Sedan $2195; 8-88 7-Passenger Sedan $2595. Freight, Tax and Equipment 
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other battery has it. The Isola- 
tor locks the plates apart—se- 
curely in place — minimizing 
plate buckling and short cir- 
cuiting—which is the cause of 
approximately 75% of battery 
trouble. Ask your dealer for 
the Vesta Isolator Battery. 
Buy Vesta and you buy Value. 
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and nothing underneath but knee-lengths 
and sleeveless, and I got a chill that set my 
teeth chattering. Sort of a dumb ague. 
That little fiend Zolia had just been there 
and told Mildred about the elegant time 
that was had at the Mayberrys’, and how 
Jim Palmer was certainly rushing Helen 
pretty hard, and it looked as if Helen was 
encouraging him. Wouldn’t that jar your 
grandmother’s preserves? Now I’ve got a 
setback that it’s going to take me weeks to 
What’s more, I've got to get a 
new line of stuff. Mildred’s sore. No use 
telling her that I haven't any more use for 
Helen Mayberry than a snake’s got for 
corn plasters.” 

‘Listen,”” Herbert interrupted frown- 
it gly; ‘*there’s no occasion to knock Miss 
Mayber ry; 

“I’m not knocking her,’’ protested Jim. 
“She's all right in her way; but she’s not 
Mildred, and I’m not rushing her.” 

“Fat lot of good it would do if you tried 
it,” said Herbert. 

“Holy smoke! What’s biting you?” Jim 
demanded, opening his eyes widely. “I’m 
just telling you that Mildred thinks I’ve got 
a case on her—on Helen, I mean. You can’t 
tell her anything else either. Where I 
made my mistake was cracking Helen up 
the way I did after we first called on her. 
I thought Mildred had forgotten that, but 
she hadn’t—not a word of it. Well, there’s 
one thing sure, and that is we've balled 
things up. Maybe if you’d had a little real 
Well, I’m not blaming you 
so much as myself.” 

“Did you tell Mildred that you were 
Herbert 


you understand.” 











experience 


ist trying to get her interested?” 





“Certainly I didn’t; but—certainly, I 
. I'm following your instructions, 
ain't I? I have been. All the same, some- 
thing’s got to be done. I can’t sleep; I 
haven't eaten a square meal in the last 
twenty-four hours. I tell you, I’m up 
against it, Helpful! You don’t know what 
it is!” 
He looked so utterly wretched that Her- 
bert was moved between pity and a desire 
LO laug l. 

“Cheer up, old scout!” he said kindly. 


aren't anywhere near being up 





it. If you've really succeeded in 





making her jealous, what does that mean, 
st think a moment. Reason it out 
I should say she’s crazy about you, 
‘ou come grousing and playing 








and here 
the baby % 
Jim brightened, but only for a moment. 
“That's all right, and may be so,” he 
grumbled; ‘“‘but you don’t know that little 
She’s through with me, as far as I 
She’s proud, and “d rather 
her heart than give in. Something’s 
listen I'm not going 
around to Mayberry’s with you any more.” 











got to be done; and 

“T don’t think it will be necessary now,’ 
said Herbert. ‘“‘I can give you an outline 
of what I’ve done each time, and you know 
the general plan—which I may vary from 
time to time according to circumstances; 
that is, if I keep on, which honestly I donet 
think I shall have to do. If you just sit 


ra week or so, and act in a friendly, 


pretty fe 
natura! manner if you happen to meet Miss 
Mildred anywhere, I'll 
} have her eating out of your hand 


bet you a new hat 





‘Might as well 


save something out of the wreck, and a 


“Don't be indifferent and don’t be too 
eager,’ Herbert cautioned; ‘just fri 


ral Let her make the overtures 








but give her a chance to make ’em without 
acrificing her pride. You can let her see 
hat you’ve been hurt, but you’re too big 


t 
to allow it to rankle 
“Uh-huh,” said Jim. 
‘I’m going to see Helen tomorrow morn- 
ing,’’ said Herbert casually, ‘I don’t sup- 
pose there will be anything to report, and 


it will probably be the last time. She’s 


going to play for mea little. You remember 
I advised you to find out Mildred’s tastes. 
\ f nad ‘ } + nm , ] 
vow I found out that Hele was mu a 
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What happens? Why, I’m crazy about 
music, myself, and that gets me a special 
téte-a-téte now and then.” 

“Oh, you’re smooth, all right, all right,” 
growled Jim. 

Herbert went to his téte-a-téte carrying 
a bunch of exquisite wild flowers, fresh and 
wet with dew. At least Helen said they 
were exquisite. He had plucked them him- 
self in a certain bosky dell that he had dis- 
covered and which he would have to show 
Helen sometime. 

“Of course, it’s a fearful bore, rambling 
in the woods,”’ Herbert drawled in his best 
manner. ‘‘I sometimes wonder what makes 
me do it. Some sort of primitive urge, I 
suppose. Silly to bring you these weeds, 
too, when you have so many beautiful 
roses. Don’t pretend to like them; it isn’t 
at all necessary, I assure you.” 

“It’s not necessary to assure me,”’ Helen 
told him. ‘‘I don’t have to pretend I adore 
them. I do. Wait until I get something to 
hold them.” 

She left him for a minute or two, taking 
with her the beautiful roses that he had 
mentioned; and when she returned she 
began to arrange the weeds in the vase the 
roses had occupied. For a wonder, Herbert 
made no attempt to help her; but, watched 
with something like real pleasure the grace- 
ful motions of her lithe body, of her arms 
and her deft fingers, losing no fleeting ex- 
pression of her animated face as she frowned 
in perplexity at a difficult bloom or smiled 
at a happy solution of the difficulty. He 
had long since remarked the dimple that 
occasionally appeared in her right cheek, 
and had marveled at the tremendous effect 
of what was, after all, a mere depression in 
the skin, a trick of the facial muscles in a 
certain juxtaposition. What reasonable ex- 
planation was there of its undeniable 
charm? 

An absurd rime of his childhood came 
into his head and he repeated it aloud: 


The man in the moon has a mole in his el} in. 


He says il’ 


2a dimple, but dimple : sti k in.”’ 

Helen gave him a quick glance, and you 
should have seen her dimple then— and 
heard her laugh! 
serious. 


Then she became more 


Shall I play you some Chopin now?’ 

“If you please,” said Herbert. 

It is possible that he would have pre- 
ferred to talk, or listen while she talked to 
him; but he knew better than to excite the 
faintest suspicion of such a preference. Be- 
sides, he really loved to hear her play—and 
watch her play. 

There is nothing in the Nocturne in E 
Flat to suggest the human nose, one would 
say; but in a dreamy sort of way Herbert 
considered and reconsidered that feature of 
Helen’s, while the limpidly sweet tones 
answering the girl’s loving touch on the 
keys filled him with a sentimental rapture. 
“Insignificant!’’ Just because it wasn't 
massive and dominating. Could any nose 
be imagined that would go better with that 
dimple? You might as well call the dimple 
insignificant because it was small—or the 

iny freckles, a little cluster of which, at the 

bridge, gave exactly the right degree of 
piquancy to that deliciously tiptilted, most 
fascinating of noses! ° 

He was not quite sure how much time 
had elapsed when Helen stopped playing 
and turned on the bench to look at him. 
He felt in 
some strange way spellbound, and unwill- 
ing to make any effort to break the spell. 

“You aren't asleep, by any chance?” she 


He neither spoke nor moved. 


inquired. 

“No,”’ he answered, rousing himself; 
“just dreaming.” 

It was true enough. He had never been 
addicted to self-analysis and he resisted the 
temptation to think those dreams out; but 
in the privacy of his own room that night 
he was just sufficiently honest with himself 
to admit that there was danger in the court- 
ship that he was pursuing and that it was 
time to call a halt. It was taking up too 
much of his time—interfering to a great 
As for Jim, he could 


Jim advice without making love— yes, 





extent with his work 


give 
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that was what it amounted to 
love to Helen; especially since Jim had de 
clined to observe, personally, the progress 


: 
making 


of the affair. Also, there was something 
not at all straight about it, and he was con- 
scious of a growing disinclination to make 
these ridiculous reports. That would be in 
effect a betrayal of a lady’s confidence. It 
wasn’t done. 

If Helen had been different—just the 
ordinary type of girl, shallow, conceited, 
frivolous, brainless—then there might be 
some excuse, But she was none of these 
things. 

Settled! He would quit! 

Unfortunately there were engagements 
that he had made and would find hard to 
back out of. It would look too marked to 
cease abruptly his visits to the Mayberrys’, 
and there were other places W here he would 
certainly meet Helen. He had promised to 
show her that woodland dell too. There 
might be some way of postponing that ex- 
cursion, however. It might rain on the 
appointed day. The dance that his mother 
was giving, at his request, was another 
affair. Still, as the son of the house, he 
couldn’t be expected to single out any guest 
for special attention. He might be sup- 
posed to take on another class at the insti 
tute to excuse himself from any further 
morning eall. Another one like this morn- 
ing’s No, she was too fine a girl: too 
fine in every way, too sweet, too lovable to 
treat as a lay figure. He had been a rotter 
and his good intentions didn’t excuse his 
conduct. 

He made up his mind not to see her for a 
couple of days; also he would notify Jim 
that the stuff was off. 

Jim usually dropped in at some tims 
during the evening, but he didn’t show up 
Herbert wasn’t sorry, being in a solitary 
humor. 


3ut there was no sign of tl 


e young mat 
the next afternoon or evening; and when, 
the following afternoon, Herbert saw hin 
passing the house, Jim merely waved, 
grinned and passed on. At that Herbert 
shouted, and Jim stopped irresolutely and 
then turned back. 

““What’s your rush ar 
been keeping yourself the last few days?” 
Herbert inquired. 

“Oh, no particular rush,” 
**How’s the old boy?”’ His grin was rather 
forced, one might have thought, and 
jovial manner had a touch of 
ment. Herbert didn’t notice it at the time, 
but it occurred to him afterwards. “ Beer 
busy as a one-armed paper hanger,”’ Jim 
added, after an awkward pause. 

“Yes?” 

“Sure! Oh, I didn’t tell you, did I? 
Why, it’s all right about Mildred now. I’m 
the white-haired boy again. Of course, | 
don't mean —I mean that she’s got over the 
idea she had that she was being double- 
crossed. I happened to meet her, and I 
well, you know what you told me. Not too 
eager, but friendly friendly and natur 
that was what you told me, wasn’t it? 

“Good for you,”’ Herbert told him. “I’n 
all the more glad because I've been thinking 





1 1 
d where have you 


Jim answered 


embarrass 





that since you don't feel you want to watc! 
me, it would be foolish for me to go on wit} 
this business. No sense in it, do you think 
I might tell you that I did thus and so, but 
I don’t believe it would help. Anyway, 
you can toddle alone now.’ 

“Well, between you and me, I believe |] 


ean,” said Jim, almost apologs ‘ 
“We're good friends now, she and I. I put 
it on that basis — just pals get me? Well, 


‘ 1 . , 
so long. See you later. I'll seep ye 





uu posted 
on how I make out. Going up to the house 
after dinner. 

He turned abruptly and hurried off 


ferbert stood looking after him absently 


” 


lowly a smile spread over his face and he 
snapped his fingers as one inspired. 
“Why, that’s the idea, 
exclaimed. ‘Just good friends —pals! No 
need of constraint, of dissimulation or 
avoidance. We can be friends. Why not?” 
He wondered why the idea had not oc- 


of course!” he 





curred to him without Jim’s suggesti 
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“T’d love to,” said Helen, not perfunc- 
torily, but with quiet earnestness. 

‘You could stand it for a month or so 
.’ Herbert went on. ‘Of course, if 





any 
y ved there you might find it lonely, 
and get bored; but 7 

““What makes you think so?” she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Have I seemed to you a bored 


sort of person? Of course, this giddy whirl 
of gayety in Deepdene may have unfitted 
r f » | ips of pioneer life; but 
I’m singularly adaptable and Oh, 
the Black-eyed Susans! Just what 
Let’s go and get a few; the field 
won't miss them.” 

Yes, everything was progressing very 
satisfactorily; Herbert’s musical educa- 
tion among other things. He had been 
three times to Ravinia with Helen and 
Mrs. Mayberry, and once with Helen alone. 
He was gradually becoming more aware of 
the personality of Mrs. Mayberry, who was 
one of the best : and of Mr. Mayberry, who 
seemed a pretty good old scout and a good 
Knew a little about mining in a 
theoretical way, but more about oil. He 
quizzed Herbert pretty thoroughly about 
shale deposits in his district, and Herbert 
was able to tell him a thing or two. Well, it 
was pleasant to feel the friendly atmosphere. 








listener. 


It is a peculiar circumstance that as 
Herbert was driving over to the Mayberrys’ 
in the nifty little roadster he had recently 
acquired he should be thinking of the ab- 
surdity of the general belief that a real 
friendship is impossible between two per- 
Granted that there 
was such a thing as sex appeal, did that 
necessarily militate against friendship? It 
might—indeed, would—were it the only 
appeal, the only bond, the only attraction 
in the relationship; but where it was only 
one of many agreeable elements, bearing its 
moderate and just proportion to the rest, it 
simply perfected the whole. Precious oint- 
myrrh and frankincense, or what- 
and priceless dope you care to 
would become none the less pre- 


sons of opposite sex. 


ments, 
ever raré 
mentior 

cious contained in a beautiful vase of fine 
porcelain, even if they were usually packed 
in atin can. Friendship was not only sym- 
vathy of feeling, an identity of viewpoints, 
astes, habits, pre judices, experiences; it 
was essential that there should be certain 
indi- 
es to be admired or pitied, 
together with one or two entirely divergent. 
A friendship between two men is a lovely 
} 


thing; | 


endearing qualities proper to each 


tual, quaiit 


ut a friendship between a man and 
a woman is, for all the popular misconcep- 
tion, lovelier still, giving to each of its 
added delight of the true sex 
of the man’s mind to the woman’s, 
A woman 
the charm of her feminine 


parties the 
appeal 


of the 


woman's to the man’s. 
e mal 
personality; she gave him 

He was still meditating along these lines 
when he ¢ ved at the Mayberrys’ door. 
He stopped and took from the vacant seat 
beside him a large box of candy—friend- 
, fering-—that he had selected with 
and a diligently acquired 
fillings. On 
thought, he replaced it, for his 

t 


friend had promised 











part icular care 


nowledge of Helen’s tastes in 


take a little spin 
with him if she could get away, and he had 
that she would be able to. As the 
maid admitted him Helen came tripping 


ase; and at the mere sight 


r loubt 
no doub 


dagown tne 





an emotion of gladness be- 
yond ar ything that he had ever before ex- 
perienced. With it came the thought, what 
f she had not been at home? Suppose 

just suppose—that no Helen Mayberry ex- 
never known that she 


without her 
' 


isted, or that he had 
Imagine Deepdene 
rine life itself without her 


e last supposition 
* tell 


; ] ' 
existed 


struck him so unex 





pectedly and with such tremendous force 





that he had to fight for a moderate degree 
of self-possession. Helen had made her 


descent holding both hands behind her 
She now extended one to him, and he was 
surprised at its coldness. Her smile was 
enough, though, and brought the 
nple into play. Why wasn’t there a dim 


the left chee OO No, it wouldn't 


warm 
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do. Her eyes seemed to dance at him, yet 
they had a queer sort of light in them, an 
expression that he had never before seen 
and that made him vaguely uneasy. 

“Go in and sit down for a minute and [’ll 
be with you,” she said, nodding at the 
library door. 

He obeyed. 

“Our horses are saddled and pawing the 
ground outside,’’ he told her as he went. 

At their last meeting he had proposed 
teaching her to ride, so that if she ever did 
come to Nevada 

“All right,”’ she answered, still standing 
with her hands behind her back. ‘Go on. 
I won't keep you waiting.” 

He was a little puzzled; but he had no 
time to wonder, for within the minute she 
appeared at the doorway, and with a de- 
mure, undimpled smile, bobbed him a 
little schoolgirl curtsy. 

‘How do you like it?” she asked. 

It came to him that she was wearing a 
new hat, and not being very sure, he stared 
in silence. 

“Well?” 

His mind was wandering. He made an 
effort to bring it back and to arouse his 
critical faculties. 

“Come nearer the window,’’ he said. 
“T can’t see it very well in that light.” 

She seemed to float rather than walk to 
the window, and then faced him again. 

“T think if you closed your eyes I could 
give the hat my undivided attention,” said 
Herbert. ‘‘No, open them—quick! Heav- 
ens, you had a narrow escape!” 

“Escape from what?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

“From walking into the bookcase.” 
3ut I was standing quite still.” 

I know. That was what made it all the 
more dangerous.” 

She shrugged her shoulders with an air of 
giving him up. 

3ut about the hat—do you like it? 
Criticize it if you want to; I’m not above 
getting hints from anybody. Harvey King 
admires it tremendously. He thinks it’s 
splendiferous.”’ 

Herbert felt his rising spirits unaccount 
ably dashed. 

‘‘Have you been showing it to King?” 
he asked coldly. “‘ Well, I should think you 
weren't.” 

‘*Weren’t what?” 

“‘ Above getting hints from anybody.” 

“The question is, do you like it?”’ 

Herbert surveyed the creation carefully. 
Helen helped him by pivoting slowly so 
that he could observe it from every angle. 
“Not” 

He almost shouted it, and she raised her 
eyebrows. 


‘IT always thought you had good taste,”’ 
she said. 

‘I have,’’ agreed Herbert, “and that 
shocks it. You needn’t look at me like that. 
You asked my opinion and you've got it. 
I don’t like it at all.”’ 

Helen removed the pins, almost jerked 
the hat off and laid it on the table. 

‘“*T don’t think I feel like driving with you 
this afternoon,’’ she said in an offended 
tone. “I believe I’ve some letters to write.” 

Herbert seemed not to hear her. He was 
looking at the millinery. 


“See for yourself,”’ he said coolly. “‘ Look 


ne 





t! It’s like an inverted green majolica 
liniére. The shape is outrageous and the 
That 
to use the accepted term 


at 1 
jar¢ 
color hits you in the eye like a brick. 
ornament too 
a magnified snail—if you can imagine a 
snail with green tail feathers. King would 
like it. You see it, don’t you? Candidly, 
now !”’ 

‘I consider it the most becoming thing 
I’ve ever worn,”’ Helen told him. 

“T agree with you, but only to a certain 
extent,”” said Herbert. ‘‘When you first 
came into the room with it on I was fairly 
giddy with admiration, but when I con- 
sidered the thing impartially I saw that it 
was simply you--the charm radiating from 
you, your coloring, the shape and the poise 
of your head transfigured the monstrosity, 
so to speak. If you get my meanmg, you 


become the hat As it lies there on the 
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table, it’s all that I said it was. Now put it 
on again. Ah-h! Now it’s a seven-time 
winner! I scorn to flatter a hat, even to 
please you, but you and it together i 

She dimpled at him, and that was too 
much for Herbert. He took a 
her, and seizing her hands trie 
to him. 
mind as to his emotion or the manner i: 
which he was about to express it; but she 
was so far from sympathetic that after she 
had snatched her hands away and pushed 
him from her, she regarded him with ar 
expression at once hostile and 

“T think you're rather overdoing i 
March,” she said. 

It would be hard to imagine anything 
more pitiable than Herbert's consternatior 
at these words and their icy tones. He 
stepped back and his face paled as his hands 
dropped to his sides. 

““I—_you—I— I 
stammered. 

Yes, he did understand. Of course he 
did. It was just that she didn’t und 
and he had been too precipitate 
understand himself before he had 
the house, and here he was taking 
prehension for granted 

“Don’t you see, Nell dear?” he asked 
her gently. “I love you and I want you to 
marry me.” 

She took another step back and clapped 
her hands together applaudingly 

“Lovely!”’ she cried. ‘You do it beau 
tifully!”’ 

Herbert had never seen anything harder 
than the littie smile 
dimple about it. 
seized him. 

“‘T’m in earnest,” he said. 
ago I didn’t realize it myself, | 
must have loved you, really, from the first 
moment that I met you.’ 

“Not so good,” Helen ce 
sounds shopworn, if you know what I 
mean. You'll have to tell Jim Palmer to 
try something else. And now that we've 
got to this point at last Oh, I forgot 
my part!”’ She pursed her mouth primly 
“T’m sorry, Mr. March, but I had no 
suspicion that you entertained any other 





step toward 


od to draw her 


His eyes left no doubt in the girl’ 





don’t understand,” he 





she gave 


Consternation 





mmented. “It 





feeling for me than that of a friend. I fear 
that I cannot return your love And 
having got that settled, you will 
if I leave you.” 


She moved toward the door At the 
mention of Jim Palmer, Herbert realized 
with a shock tl tl mity that 
had befallen hi rst Tee g Was one 
of utter dismay, : twa eeded by 





a sense of undeserved injury that angered 
him. He barred her way 
“Do you mean to say that you’ve | 






amusing yourself with me all 
he demanded in a voice husky with emo 
tion. 

Helen laughed lightly 





- has been rather amu yy he a 
It la 

swered; “amusing and unusual I cer 

tainly never expected to be used to illustrat 


a man’s method of fascinating a gir] f 


benefit of another man 


subject. I shouldn’t have said ‘a mar 
though. I think you have shown yourself 


rather less than a man, Mr 
may tell Mr. Palmer that too. And now 
will you let me pass?” 

‘Please sit down and listen to me,” 
Herbert In his bewilderment he was 


suddenly possessed by an insa impulse 





to revert to the coolly cy! cal and ght 
bantering réle that he had assumed occa 
Slor ly in the beginning of the 


ance. “If you are going to play 
properly and insist on reject 
must remember that you art 
make the exit. It is my poor privi 
do that. 
memory of me as [ turned at t 
noble and mournful figure, and 
a last farewell.’’ He abruptly 
ironical. ‘‘You’ve got to hear me!” he 
cried with all the tragic force he was feel- 
ing. “I’m in earnest about this.” 
Evidently Helen was in earnest too 
Coldly, calmly, disdainfulls 


I want you to have 





' ’ 
dropped the 


W I ner 


Continued on Page 67 
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There are added miles in Goodrich Silvertowns—that’s OU hear a lot about ‘‘pick-up”’ these 
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set of these tires. He can travel more times around his up—restored vigor that comes from a few 

; - . B . : : 

ute —present his sales message to a larger number of 
a hag tee dae wie ath. moments of relaxation during the day. 

customers —turn in a longer list of sales to his company 


~earn more commissions—before he buys new tires. How And that 1s another thing that Goodrich 

Goodrich Silvertowns add to his sales in other ways isa Silvertowns will give to a salesman, in 

LOMNZCY’ SLOMVs « + addition to an extra measure of miles and 
sales. 


Physical pick-up—because of the sheer 
restfulness of riding on these plump, 
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yielding cushions of air-filled rubber, built 
as Goodrich makes Silvertowns. 

Mental pick-up—because the man who 
rides on Silvertowns gives not a worry, not 
a thought, to his tires. 

All this means a lot to the man who sells 
—to know he can run on schcedule—to 
feel just as alert, for his five o’clock call, 
as he felt on his first call in the morning. 


It all adds to his sales. 
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for the salesman 


When you come to think of it, these same 
factors of comfort, dependability, long 


mileage mean just as much to the man who 
uses his automobile for other purposes. 
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Continued from Page 62 
mouth set in a hard line, she moved past 
him and left the room. Herbert waited a 
minute or two, hoping against hope that 
she might return; and then he made hi 
way to the hall, 
himself out 


i 
picked up his hat and let 


“Our horses are still there and pawing 
the ground,” he muttered; and then, 
laughing loudly, climbed into his car and 


drove off 


It was almost inconceivable! The du- 





callous, calculati 
Helen had resented the st ipid scheme that 
he had so unthinkingly devised, and that 
was all right. She was not to blame for 
feeling resentment, and if she had promptly 


shown it, frankly told him or allowed him 





to see that his visits would be unwelcome 
and his acquaintance undesirable, it would 
have been no more than he had deserved 
it the time; but preter d to accept his 
friendship, to feign friendliness, and more 
in friendliness; to set herself deliberately 
to win his confidence, and more than his 
confidence—as he now saw that she must 


have done— for a moment’s gratification of 
a revengeful spirit—that was so g 
almost devilish, andabsolutely unforgivable 








Well, it was good enough for him. He 
had never liked girls very well, and now he 
had had his experience—one that would 
last him a lifetime. It was not until the next 
day that it occurred to him to wonder how 
Helen had become possessed of what he 
had supp sed to be a secret between | im 
and Jim Palmer. 
that Jim had told her; 
ie idea that 


oke, what would only expose him to the 


Impossible to suppe 


equally impossibie 


Jim would have blabbed, as a 


are of ridicule. Jim had, at times, 





some quaint notions of what constituted a 
joke; but he had more than rudimentary 
deals of honorable conduct. It was a my 
tery. He sought Jim out 
ment, Jim blushed to the roots of his sandy 
hair and, after a little stalling, made a 
faltering confession. 

ll, I’m not going to lie about it. 


; 


Know how you got Wise, because, 





oO lly speaking, the third degree and a 
million Gollars wouldn t have got a word of 


out of me, even to her. 

‘What do you mea her?”’ 
asked. 

‘Mildred, of course 
this: At the time, I 


mind me telling her. Only, of cou 


thought you wou 








didn’t know her as well as I did, and that’ 


he reason I didn’t tell you that I told her 


I thought it would be just about as safe as 


going off a mile or two from nowl 
digging a hole in the ground and whi 





and then it was 

way to convince her that I hadn't 

Helen You understand how th: 

be, don’t you? All the same, I 
rt 


ng into the hole; 


have done it if I had thoug 
any farther. I don’t believe anybody could 
ir We were on the 


it it would get 


have been listenir 





poren together, and you’d better believe 
I didn’t shout it. Listen, Helpful 

Herbert turned on him in a rage 

‘If you call me that again I'll smas! 
you!” he cried. ‘You big fool! You can’t 
see? Well, I'll te 
and spilled it to Helen, that’s 
how. I'll bet a horse they had heaps of fur 
yway Helen knows it, and 


dled over 





over it too. 





he’s ow she knows it A nice 
mess t me into with your mu 
affections, your bone head and your sl 


tongue! You big ass! 

Jim’s fists knotted and his face grew 
Herbert glared 
challenge at him for a moment, and ther 


turned on his heel and left him planted. So 


scarlet; but he took it. 


that Was that 


Herbert was having 





of it and he did not try to kid himself into 
You can’t, if you 
lie awake night after night, thinking over 


the belief that he wasn’t. 





and over of one thing and fighting an ago 


nizing fight with thoughts that repel at one 


your defenses at ar 








You see, it was like 





1 you. Mildred just tod- 
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entirely 
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we ve got my more r les ed fat} ) 
think of. He thi he w a little far \ 
life again and need ne g arm and 
active brain of his promising son. No, I %, 
don't think I'll ell the car I believe I ‘ 
ship it.””. Thus Herbert f 
So the Marches were leaving. March } 
senior really had threatened more t! , 
once to leave his busine t rack and rull 


and take 


Mrs. March was used to threats of that 


sort. Moré she had been trying to | 
coax him to Chicago for a holiday. She 
herself had been having the time of he 
life, and had by no means ex} ted the 
delights of the old town; but now, out 
clear SKy, she wanted to g 

‘Don ty uu think we had better, Bertic t 
she asked Herbert one eve ing Ur do} 
want to, boy?” W 








a week off to fetch then I 


Herbert took his fingers out of his tun 


bled hair 





irom DoOOK Over Which he was bending 
‘I guess so— ye why, ye "he re ‘ 
I don’t care. I’d just as so Ve ‘ 
¥ ‘a He I 4 t prcdpet t t I 
turned it an hour 
sometimes a change f scene do 
a lot of good,” said the mother. “I 
this visit has done me good : 
Herbert closed the bo« ma finger a ¥ 
laughed at her 
Y re a clever w in, ¢ 
That last sentence ed 
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seat, slid out of the driveway into the road, 
stepped on the gas hard and was gone. 


“Mr. Herbert March asking for ya,” said 

e parlor maid, extending a card between 

er thumb and forefinger. 

She had received it quite properly on the 
ritual salver, but she had her self-respect 
and there was a limit to foolishness, so she 
had left the salver on the table at the stair 
landing. 

Helen looked up quickly. Her eyes 
widened, and then she drooped their lids 
languidly. 

‘I told you what to say, Estelle,’”’ she 
said coldly. 

‘I tol’m so,”’ replied Estelle. ‘“‘He said 
f'rme t'givya this, anyway.’’ She poked 
the card forward again. “‘ W’atli tell’m?” 

Helen took the card, looked at it under 
knitted brows, saw the P. P. C. in the cor- 
ner and tossed it aside. 

‘I suppose I shall have to see him,”’ she 
said, in the same languid way. ‘Tell him, 
please, that I shall bedowninafew minutes.” 

As the door closed, Helen's languor dis- 
appeared. She leaped to her feet and stood 
for a moment or two with her hands pressed 
closely to her bosom; then she went swiftly 
to her mirror and inspected the pale reflec- 
tion that confronted her. She pulled open 
a drawer—-too quickly —and it dropped 
from her trembling fingers and spilled its 
contents on the floor. From the scattered 
articles she retrieved such as she wanted, 
and leaving the rest, again confronted the 
mirror, in which the pale face gradually 
Her tightly com- 
pressed lips relaxed and took on a deeper 
crimson tinge and then wreathed in a 
smile-—not an extraordinarily 
smile, though. She tried it again. 

From her toilet table she went at last to 
a closet, and swinging the door back, lo! 
another mirror, in which she surveyed her- 
self from head to feet. What she saw there 
should have satisfied her, but did not, for 
she passed into the closet and presently 
came out with her arms laden. A few 
and what had been an ex- 
ceptionally orderly room was bestrewn with 
heedlessly flung apparel from open drawers 
that still gaped open and from an erstwhile 
neatly arranged shoe rack. The girl worked 
swiftly, but not surely, and now and then 
she stopped entirely and seemed, whether 
standing or sitting, to have become sud- 
denly oblivious of her surroundings; rous- 
ing herself from this trancelike condition, 


assumed a roseate bloom. 


pleasant 


minutes more, 


z ° 
after a moment or two, to resume her 


feverish activity. Yet when all was done, 
and after glancing at a tiny platinum watch 
that she had clasped on her wrist, she 
deliberately seated herself and waited. 
Not calmly. From time to time she 
made, but almost instantly checked, a 
Her attitude was one of 
strained attention. Sometimes she seemed 


movement to rise. 


to listen and sometimes her lips moved 
soundlessly, but as if in speech. Occasion- 
ally she looked at her watch and twice held 
it to her ear. At last with what seemed to 
be a sudden impulse she sprang to the door, 
and pausing only for a moment, slowly de- 
scended the stairs. 

Herbert should have been pacing the 
floor like a caged panther by all tradition, 
but he had ensconced himself comfortably 
in a capacious chair in the darkest corner of 
the room, so that she did not instantly see 
him. He got up and faced her. 

“Oh, good afternoon, Mr. March,’’ she 
said in a coolly pleasant voice. 

‘Do you observe that the right hand of 
fellowship is extended to you?” asked 
Herbert 


**So it 1s, 


‘ raising her 
hand — “‘if 


that’s what you choose to eall it.’ She 


she replied affably, 
eyebrows as she glanced at t the 


passed him and seated herself on a solitary 
chair. ‘ Do, please, sit down for a moment 
‘I’m afraid I haven't 
much time, but you might as well sit. 
So you and your mother are leaving Deep- 
dene? Your friends will be sorry 

Herbert perched himself on a corner of 
the library table, the right hand of fellow- 
ship supporting his chin and its elbow 


or two,” she said. 
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propped by his left hand. In this posture he 
regarded her with disconcerting intentness. 

‘Nice of you to call,”’ said Helen sweetly. 
‘It’s a beautiful day, isn’t it?” 

Herbert made no reply, but continued to 
stare until she made an impatient move- 
ment. 

“Why did you come down?” he asked. 

‘I understood that you wished to see 
me,”’ she answered. ‘‘ Perhaps it is mother 
you want to speak to. I'll go and see if—she 
went out, I think; but she may have 

‘Why did you come down?” Herbert 
repeated. 

‘Really, Mr. March! Well, you seemed 
to be rather insistent. I believe the maid 
told you 

“She told me that you were out—yes. 
But that doesn’t explain it at all. Politeness 
doesn’t explain it, curiosity doesn’t explain 
it. Shall I tell you why you came?” 

Helen arose with dignified displeasure. 

‘IT admit a feeling of curiosity, but I am 
sorry I indulged it,’’ she said. ‘Perhaps 
you thought you had not insulted me sufli- 
ciently. I think that must have been 

She did not finish the sentence, because, 
as she was turning to go, Herbert suddenly 
caught her by both arms and held her, not 

itly, but with a firmness that she felt 
it useless to struggle against. 

‘I see that I was right,” she said, trying 
to speak evenly. 

‘You know that you are wrong,” Her- 
bert replied roughly. ‘‘I mean to hold you 
until 7 feel sure that you will listen to me. 
I’m not going to have you throw away your 
last chance of listening, and I’m not going 
to talk about the beautiful weather either. 
If you had thought that, you wouldn't have 
come down, would you? honest with 
me. Never mind whether I’m a rotter or 
not; you can be honest with a rotter. 
Would you have come down if you had not 
believed that I was going to try to justify 
myself , and hoped that I might be able to?” 

“Perhaps not,” she admitted. ‘‘One likes 
to be able to think charitably of people.” 

‘That was only partly honest,’ said 
Herbert. He had never for an instant taken 
his eyes off her face. “‘You have grown 
thi he said, after a moment, as if 
talking to himself. ‘I think you are paler 
than you used to be, but you have painted 
your face so that Don’t be angry, and 
don’t try to get away. I think you have 
been suffering a little too. I hope you h: 
If it is any satisfaction to you to know th at 
I have suffered you are welcome to the 





ner,” 








assurance.” 

‘If you will be kind enough to let me go 
I'll promise to listen,’’ she told him si 
you think you can justify your behavior.” 

Her! vert released her. 

“I’m not sure that I can, but this is what 
I want to tell you,” ‘IThada 
friend who was in trouble over a girl who 
didn’t seem to care for him, and he asked 
my advice. Being a prize idiot, and know- 
ing nothing whatever about girls, I gladly 
advised him. Being of a helpful disposi- 
tion’’—he gave a short, bitter laugh 
‘I volunteered to demonstrate my theories 
of love-making if he would select a suitably 
difficult subject. I can’t justify that. I’m 
hot with shame whenever I think of it. Still, 
I had called only a few times on the diffi- 
cult subject before I realized that I was 
acting like a cad. Then I stopped. I told 
my friend that I was through. It was 
understood that he was to manage his own 
love affair without my example and—so 
that was the end of that.” 
don’t quite understand,” said Helen. 
‘You say you stopped. How stopped, may 


he answered: 


I ask 

‘For two days I kept away entirely 
from that young lady,’’ replied Herbert, 
with a faint smile. ‘I determined not to see 
her again any more than I could help, al- 
though I was strongly attracted to her. 
Then it occurred to me that as there was no 
longer any question of love-making, there 
to prevent a friendship be- 
tween us if she would so honor me. I didn’t 
know that Jim Palmer had foolishly con- 
fided our secret to a third person, be- 
lieving that it would remain a secret. Jim 
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didn’t tell me that. So I walked into this 
fools’ paradise of friendship and discovered 


my new friend to be the dearest, swee 


test, 


most companionable being I could have im- 
agined—far beyond anything that I had 
imagined she might be. She became dearer 
and dearer to me every day; she became a 
part of me, a condition of my existence 
dearer and dearer—always in my thoughts 

‘Then one afternoon I made a 
ery —that I was in love with her 
irrevocably in love with her.” 

Helen drew a quick breath an 
upwi ird glance at him as he paused. 

‘I told her so —and she laughed at me,” 
Herbert continued. ‘It seemed that she 
had known all along of this stupid scheme 
of two stupid young men, and that she had 
resolved to punish the chief offender by 
making him love her —by rai him to 
heaven’s heights so that she mi gh t plunge 
him the deeper into—-we'll say humilia 
tion. She had been acting a part all the 
time —acting wonderfully — concealing her 
outraged pride and showing the victim 
nothing but a false kindness. Day by day, 
day by day!”’ 

“Mildred had only just told me,” Helen 
said in a low voice. 

‘Ah!” cried Herbert. There was a world 
of relief in that exclamation; yet, oddly, hi 


discov- 


deeply 


flashed an 











seemed somehow shaker 
“| I or ily considered that possibility this 
morning,” he said. 
you.” 

‘No more than I was to you,” said 
Helen quickly. 

‘But you came down And you are 
going to forgive me and think kindly of me 
again?” 

“T’ll—I’ll try to,”’ she told him tremu 


lously 


self-p¢ ssessic yn 


‘I’ve been unjust to 


He took an eager step toward her, but 
checked himself. 

‘That wasn’t exactly what I meant,”’ he 
said. ‘‘] mean —I want you to understand 
You mustn't be uncertain for a minute of 
what I want. You haven't forgotten, have 
you, that I told you that I loved you? Oh, 
Nell, I want you to love me a little, if y 
can.” 

‘I can’t do that, Bert,’’ she told hin 
sadly. 

He was silent for a moment 

‘Then it’s good-by?”’ he said at last 

As she did not answer, he sighed and 
turned away. He was almost at the door 
a mournful figure enough I 


‘Bert! I said I couldn't a little. 


On the fourteenth of the month Jim 
Palmer returned from his vacation and 
almost at once hurried over to the Marche 
and, brown as a berry and beaming like the 
noonday sun, burst into Herbert’: s dis 
mantled room and manhandled and mauled 
its occupant with ursine enthusiasm. 

“Good little guy!”’ he cried. “‘Attaboy! 
I’ve heard all about it and I’m plumb re 
j'iced. Sorry for poor Helen, but some- 
body’s always got to get the worst of it 
You little skeezicks! Took my advice, did 
you? Didn’t I tell you? Listen, shrimp 
there’s a heap about differential calculus 
and arthritis I don’t know; but when i 
comes to g irl I’m one of the wisest birds 
ever. So you’re coming back in a couple of 
months to get bumped off! Fine! Jim will 
be right at your side to see you through a 
take your last message. If you could hold 
off until next June we could make it a double 
event. Yes, sir! 

“Gosh! I didn’t mean to knock you 
over. Didn’t hurt you, did 1? Yes, sir, I’m 
elected. Everything settled. Her folks re- 
signed and mine reasonably glad. I won't 
say how I feel about it, but I tell you, 
Helpful, she’s the loveliest, sweetest, pret 


tiest 





I know, I know,” said Herbert toler 
vy. “‘So you've settled matters, have 
you? Well, old fellow, I congratulate you, 
but I think Miss Mildred is to be congratu- 
lated too.” 

‘Mildred, my foot!” exclaimed Jim. 
‘Are you crazy? It isn’t Mildred, you poor 
fish; not in a thousand years! It’s a girl I 
met up in Wisconsin.” 
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(Continued from Page 37 


was running his department single-handed; 
each man did things as he saw best; each 
man looked at the business through the 
eyes of his own department. There wasn’t 
any apparent antagonism or ill-feeling, yet 
there was a vague undercurrent of a you- 
let-me-alone-and-I’ll-let-you-alone spirit 
pervading the entire organization. 

‘My job, as I saw it, was to dovetail my 
work with the work of each of these various 
key executives. First, I asked the credit 
manager to take lunch with me. I asked 
him what complaints he had to register 
1inst the sales department. When he had 
unburdened himself at some length, I defi- 
nitely promised to correct several of the 
faults he pointed out. I asked nothing in 
return, nor did I make any counter com- 
plaints or accusations. 

“Then I set about correcting the faults 
he pointed out. None were serious; rather 
they were just small, but annoying, little 
matters which irked him. Correcting them 
improved our department and enlisted him 





as a booster for me. 


A Harvest of Ideas 


‘The production manager had similar 
small complaints. He couldn't see why we 
had to wait until April to start selling a cer- 
tain item which was shipped in May. He 
claimed that his costs were increased 25 per 
cent through having an avalanche of rush 
orders in April and May. I promised to 
make an early start. I even promised to 
sell as much before April as had been sold in 
the past by the first of May. At the time I 
didn’t know exactly how I would keep my 

\ It that it could be done. I 
persuaded our salesmen to start selling this 





promis 





item in January, and not only stole a march 
on our competitors by starting three months 


ahead of the season, but I released our 
salesmen for other more important items 
during April and May. This one stroke 
won the production manager’s everlasting 
gratitude. He said he had advocated the 
idea for years, but everyone told him he 
was crazy. 

“‘From one department head to another 
I went, seeking complaints, ideas and sug- 
gestions. Honestly, I found enough loose 
ideas lying around unused to last for a 
year. 

“Each man has his pet peeve and his 
pet obsession. Each man thought I was an 
unusually efficient sales manager because 
I was willing to try some of his ideas. 

“The credit manager used to demand 
fourteen to twenty days to investigate a 
new account. Now he investigates ac- 
counts of prospective buyers before the 
salesmen call. So we ship fourteen to 
twenty days quicker than we did in the 
past to new customers. That was one of 
my suggestions to him, but I made it only 
after I had tried some of his suggestions. 

“For every suggestion I have put into 
practice I have been able to advance one of 
my own, and get it acted upon, or at least 
tried. Mind you, all the suggestions and 
ideas were available for all of my predeces- 
sors. But they chose to give orders and 
take no suggestions 
gestions and get things done without giving 
orders. 

‘It has become a hobby of mine, this 
gathering of dormant ideas. It has paid 
me well too. I am getting credit for being 
an excellent sales manager because I made a 
success of a job where four well-known men 
failed. But I only used the tools they 
Perhaps that is putting it too 
strong. I suppose I should say I used the 
tools they thought they could get along 


I chose to take sug- 


scorned. 


BOSTON’S BEST 


Continued from Page 25 


among the older generation that entertain- 
ng which is too elaborate and too costly is 
in itself vulgar and marks the outsider as 
not belonging to our best people. 

The Bostonian likes to have things done 
weil, and he appreciates the dignity of a 
perfectly executed dinner, but he will not 
pend money on what is known as splurg- 
ng. He will live with comfort and he may 


own delightful houses in town and in the 


country and at the seashore, but he will 
try, when he does spend money, to get full 


‘We let the new rich plaste r their ball- 
room walls with orchids and import jazz 
orchestras hundreds of miles for a single 
night’s entertainment,”” one of them said. 
‘But we don’t particularly like that kind of 
thing—except as an occasional spectacle, 
like going to the theater. It certainly 


doesn’t make us think that the people who 





do it are going to be so congenial that we 
want to rush to invite them into our own 
homes 

Of course the fact that most Bostonians 
fortunes which are secure, even 


possess 
when not large, makes them all the more 
aloof from the temptation to welcome out- 
siders simply because they spend money 
freely. This temptation is powerful in com- 
munities, such as may be found today in 
europe and in our own South, when families 


traditional leader have become un- 








poor 
‘r I hear people begin to us¢e 
irimpoverished aristocracy,’”’ 


id, “I know that it’s only a 


someone 





question of a short time before the new rich 


be controlling their society.” 





true that in young and 


where a man’s wort} 








rrowing 
growin 


ommuni 





is measured by the size of his income, there 
is usually an easy road of expenditure lead- 
ing up to social supremacy. Boston, how- 


ever, does not come under either of these 


categories. Most of its families of acknow]l- 
edged prestige still have money and its 
days of vigorous commercial enterprise are 
over. These two factors contribute much 
that is unique in its social life; some of 
their results are delightful; about others 


there Is question. 





‘There are too many cousins and aunts 


and connections by marriage everywhere,” 








said one critical member of an old family 
‘It’s all very well to say that this produces 
a charming, effortless society, but it also 
produces monotony and something very 
like stagnation. What we need is an in- 
fusion of new blood—some interesting 
people whose ancestors had never heard of 


3eacon Hill.” 


Wholesale Invitations 


“‘But think of all the young men from 
Cambridge who swarm to the debutante 
parties,” ‘Isn’t that 
new blood? 

“Certainly not! They are under the in- 
fluence of Boston. It affects them. They 
don't changeit. Their chief rdle is to supply 
three or four dancing partners for every 
girl. Anyway most of them either come 
from New England or are friends of New 


g 
r they wouldn’t be on the 


someone protested. 


Englanders, or 
lists. They are part of Boston.” 

When a serious-minded youngster asked 
a subdeb whether she approved of two or 
three social clubs at Harvard, she answered, 
quite seriously, “‘Oh, they’re splendid. 
Why, they are so exclusive that it’s quite 
safe just to send invitations for dances to 
the secretaries for the whole membership, 
instead of having to look up each name.”’ 

The current impression is that most 
hostesses do not spend much time in look- 
ing up individuals, however. The usual 
method is to use the season’s list, which is 


usually compiled by a professional social 
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without. I think every executive in this 
business feels that he has played a real part 
in the success of the sales department. And 
each one of them is right. He has.” 

After I talked with this sales manager I 
talked with several of his fellow department 
managers. Without knowing it, they all 
confirmed what he said. Each of them told 
me what a corking good sales manager their 
company had. One man summed up the 
situation in a nutshell when he said, ‘‘ Why, 
that boy will turn heaven and earth for 
me.” 

Little did he realize that in turning 
heaven and earth for him the sales manager 
was insuring himself that the other man 
would, at some later date, turn heaven and 
earth for him. 


Free But Dependent 


Hundreds of men are failing every day 
because of the inertia of their fellow ex- 
ecutives. Hundreds of others are failing 
because they think they can step into an 
organization and play alone, but successful 
hand. There isn’t one executive position 
out of a hundred that isn’t so dovetailed 
with a dozen others that it can be managed 
independently. 

The advertising manager may fail be 
cause he can’t win the codperation of the 
forelady in the mailing department; a 
shipping clerk in a corner of the shipping 
room may put a millstone around the sales 
manager’s neck; a thoughtless correspond 
ent may take the heart out of an important 
branch manager. So the man who can 
duce men to pull together need fear no fail 
ure. Like the sales manager who told of | 
success, he can succeed on the loose idea 
he finds unused in every department 

EUGENE WHITMORE. 









secretary. In making the original list, 
which is afterward passed from hostess to 
hostess, she will usually include without 
question, as the subdeb said, the entiré 
membership of certain clubs -men who 
have distinguished themselves, usually ir 
athletics—and of course the majority w 
be drawn from Boston families 

Not long ago two undergraduates who 
roomed together saw an interesting example 
of the social advantage which an out-of 
town man sometimes possesses. Both of 
them had been brought up in the same 
Western city, but two years before he came 
to Harvard, while he was stil 
tory school, the father of one of them had 
moved to Boston for business reasons 





1 al prepara 





Therefore, in the catalogue, his son put 
down Boston as his home address, althoug! 
he had never lived there. The man whos 
family had remained in the West was 
vited to all the Boston debutantes’ partie 
while his friend was never asked At first 
they were astonished, then, as they began 
to understand the selective 
which names were chosen, they realized 
that whoever had made out the list had 
omitted the name with Boston after it, cor 
fident that, as the name was unknow: 
there, he could not be eligible 


It is said that a foreigner once asked a 





Boston girl if there were any Class distin 
tions in Boston. 

‘N-no, I don’t think so,’ she replied 
“T think the class of 1924 is not ver 
different from 1925 or ‘6.”’ 

As far as debutante and subdebutante 
life is coneerned, society centers around 
Cambridge 

Assomeone said, ‘* All of the invited and 
most of the uninvited men at dances are 
from Harvard.” 

She spoke of one ball last year to whict 
twenty-two hundred invitations were issued 

Continued on Page 75 














AVE you ever heard of the 


car; or the clutch-release-collar; or 


the inner-pinion-shaft-bearing: 
Probably not! 


YET THESE are but 3 of the 50 to 
80 friction-spots in your car where 
trouble breeds. Those hidden fric- 
tion-spots are the source of most 
repair bills, the cause of high operat- 
ing costs. 


Only an expert does know those 


concealed danger spots intimately. | 


Only an expert knows how to lubri- , 
cate them and what lubricant is 
best in each place. 

It was to give you this needed ex- 
pert lubrication that the new Com- 
plete Veedol Lubrication Service 
was first developed by Tide Water. 
Already it has materially reduced the 

operating expenses of many car- 
owners. 


A new lubrication 
Services 

Thousands of dealers, all over the 

country, do more than just sell Veedol 

Lubricants. They specialize in giving 

Complete Veedol Lubrication Ser- 


Ht 

( vice. 

1 These dealers display the Veedol 
1 orange and black signs. 


After you've driven in, these things 
happen to your car in short order: 
First: your crankcase is drained of 
the old worn motor-oil and refilled 


radius-rod-tie-bolt on your 
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Seventy-five per cent of all motor 
repairs are due to FAULTY lubrication. 
The Man Behind Veedol is an expert 


in CORRECT lubrication 






with the correct, high-quality Veedo! 


oil for your particular Car as specihe d 






in the Veedol Lubrication Guid 


























Second: your transmission and dif 
ferential are refilled with the correct 
Veedol gear lubricant. (Veedol 
Super-Gear Lubricant or Heavy-Duty 


Gear Lubricant.) 


Third: every one of the chassis 
points is newly lubricated with 


Veedol High-Pressure Lubricant 


Each of these lubricants, being a 
Veedol lubricant, is uniformly high 
in quality. Each gives the famous 
“film of protection” which masters 


deadly heat and friction 


Take advantage Of 
this service 


Let the man behind Veedol tak« 
complete charge of the oiling and 
greasing of your car, lubricating 


all friction-spots at regular inte: 














vals. You'll know him by the 


orange and black sign 


The sooner you take advantage 
of Complete Veedol Lubrication 
Service, the sooner you'll reduce 
your operating costs and avoid ex 
pensive repairs 

Always ask for Veedol Lubricants 
by name. If you drive a Ford ask for 
Veedol Forzol, the economy oil mad 
for Fords exclusively 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 


1l Broadway, New York tranches 


or warehouses in all principal cities 
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Whatever you paint — 
rely on du Pont products! 


HATEVER the surface you in- 
tend to paint — whether it be 
indoors or out, whether for an intensely 





practical purpose or for achieving the 
beautiful or decorative — you can rely, 
implicitly, on du Pont finishing prod- 
ucts. For in the all-inclusive du Pont 
line of finishes there is a paint, a var- 


nish, an enamel, or Duco, so honestly 
made, so skilfully compounded, that it 
will produce results more satisfactory 
than any you have known before! 


40-Outside White 
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Rely on this merchant 





and his du Pont sign! 


HE merchant who displays the 
du Pont sign—is a dealer in results; 
whatever form it takes, the commodity 
he sells is essentially a real and lasting sat- 
isfaction. The du Pont merchant knows 
just which of his ample line of du Pont 
products is best fitted to do whatever 
job you have in mind—you can rely, 
implicitly, on him. 
Wherever the painting you contemplate calls 
for the professional mind and hand, call in your 


painter. He will he glad to counsel you on which 
du Pont product best fits the needs of your work 
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SOME fellows are like that. Maybe it’s 
long practice. Maybe it’s instinct. It 


doesn’t matter. I know I picked a win- 
ner when I wrote “Prince Albert” in my 
personal smoke-column. I have never 
had occasion to cross it out. It’s there 
in indelible ink—to stay! 

I knew I was on the right track the 
minute I got that first whiff of P. A. in 
the tidy red tin. It was fragrant and 
refreshing as mountain air. The first 
fire-up confirmed my belief that here 
was the one tobacco for me. It was cool 


and consoling. It tasted great! 
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Prince Albert is so mild that you can 
go to it, load upon load, morning to mid- 
night. Yet it has the full tobacco body 
that lets you know you’re smoking. It 
is so considerate of your tongue and 
throat. It’s just a winner any way you 
look at it. It will win you too. 


That’s my guess, anyhow. I suggest 
that you get squared away immediately 
on this important matter. Your pipe can 
be either a cheer or a chore, depending 
on the tobacco you pack it with. There’s 
no other tobacco anywhere like good old 
Prince Albert for real pipe-joy. 


PRINGE ALBERT & 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


March 19,1927 


I usually 
pick a 


winner 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin hum: 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 






















































(Continued from Page 70 
There 


were se 


the 


venteen hundred acce 





ances, but total number of guests 
eached twenty-one hundred. This meant 
four hundred gate crashers 
1 don’t see why we dont use card f 

admission to be presented at the do ( 
said 

“We're so awft y carelu!l about letting 
only the invited guests get into a wedd 
where, after all, the bride is pretty well 
protected, no matte who me out ar 
stray man in evening clothes can come into 


a ball and dance with a deb 


One wonders what those stern old Puri- 


tans, who in 1636 organize« 





sity, would think of the way its proximit 

is regarded by the average young girl of 
today. There was a long period when its 
influence upon England life was 


} 


powerful due to the fact that 


clergy were educated there, and the ergy 
led the community 

‘And even now,’’ someone said ou can 
ook at even the most frivolous branches of 


our society and see some traces of this 





strong re ligious feeling of tl 
know that our young people go to church 
any more than any other—although I sus- 
pect more of our older ones d¢ 


stop to think that in 


eve! I ink I I 
don’t give balls on Saturday night, the way 


they do in most cities? That’s one result of 


the old Puritan tradition anyway 


The Great Harvard Influence 


In no other city of America has the in- 


fluence of a university been so powerful a 
factor. New York seems scarcely 
conscious of the existence of Columbia Uni- 


a] 
social 


versity. The group of buildings and the 
green campus way up on the West Side 
form no part of the fashionable New 





Yorker's cosmos. 
who are most prominent in the activities of 
the city have graduated from Yale or Prince- 
ton or Harvard or some smaller Southern or 
Western college. 


condition exists 





Moreover, many men 


And in Chicago the same 
To be sure, in both places, 


when a guest of national or international 


distinction arrives or when the citizens 
desire to give intellectual tone to some 
part occasion, they will solicit the 





attendance of certain members of their uni- 


versities’ faculties 


But in no place is there 


the close interweaving which ha nit 
Boston and Cambridge 
Someone said to the mother of a sub- 


deb, ‘‘ | suppose the intellectual influence of 
Harvard upon Boston is very great 
I haven't time even to cor ler that 
replied I am so busy with it ical 
uence It controls all the activitie if 





the 
The first proof of Harv 


nth 





is regard can be seen in 


the Friday nights for 1927 and 1928 are al- 


ready engaged for coming-out parties. A 


Is, except those which occur during the 





mid-year examinations in } 
this time everything comes to a dead stop 
: ‘ha matter of course that « 


in Rome during Fe 





nis 18 suc 


Soston girl who was 


ruary of one year when someone spoke ol 


neaning, of course 
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took him home 

they were alone ove ee and cigal tne 
itor asked a great man) 1estions a it 

the othe affilia ! wit their Alma 

Mater 

‘lenvy you so your opportunity of keep- 
ing in touch with it 

‘Well,”’ said the Bostoniar so f 
there’s only been one problem in connectior 
with Harvard that I’ve ever been called 
upon to decide.” 

rhe strange was interested at once 
**And what is that 

The host glanced toward the libra 
where his wife and eighteen-year-old daugh- 
ter were busily engaged in blue-penciling 
long lists of names The burning questior 
is—shall freshmen be invited to coming-out 
parties, Or Shall we aSkK no one unde SODNO- 
mores?”’ 

Certainly to the average g and at 
such times to her father and mother, too 
the proximity of the oldest universit I 
America means chiefly a source of endle 
young men for dances 

But where marriage—that next step of 
social life—is concerned, one finds that 
despite the number of these young men 


from 
m: 


most of them are not in 


and that by 


home or are 


York or Chicago —rare n Bostor 

On the other hand, Boston society con- 
tains many outside—one might almost sa 
anen W es of Boston men 

The boys begin, when they are about 

eight to go to dar ng s( hool with the 
cousins and their sist friends, and y¢« 
after year they see these same girls. Even 

the summers they are pretty apt to go to 
the same places. They see them I 
stantly. So of course when the g ure 
finally eighteen and come out, they are so 
well known by the young men that all 
noveity is gone, one of the older genera 
tion explained rhe ting g has ar 
advantage in al ymmur es, but in Bo 
ton she has more than In ar othe 
Moreover, Bostor often are pro 
‘ a sie 

One of the out-of-town wives was ques 
tioned about the truth of this assertion 
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Radio 
ls Better 
With 
Battery 
Power 


In every highly competitive tech- 
nical test and with thousands of 
radio sets in everyday use—Bright 
Star batteries are demonstrating 


commanding superiority. 


The surprising extra long life 
and super power of Bright Star 
4, B and C radio batteries is 


due to the extreme care in their 
building. 


The 


exclusive fe 


Bag Type construction, an 
Bright Star 


the 


ature oft 


batteries, whereby moulded, 


life-giving elements securely 


wrap 


vents 


are 
ed in cloth, positively pre- 
disintegration, CORROSION, 
ort circuiting,com- 


This 


type of constructionis an exclusive 


and internal sh 
mon in ordinary batteries. 


a 81 


feature of | Star batteries. 


yable 


right 


For clear, enj« and econom- 


ical radio reception, use only 
Bright Star batteries— you'll 
never change for any other—cost 
the same. On sale at reliable 


<< Ra dio Batteries | { st lacnlignts | 
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17 Years Building Quality Batteries 
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throughout America, a day neither of 
worship nor of rest so much as one of 
searching for amusement. The old- 
fashioned family dinner has disappeared 
with the other traditions, especially among 
the younger generation. But in Boston, 
perhaps because of the greater imperson- 
lity which exists even among close rela- 


tives, Sunday is apt to prove the occasion 
gathering. There is usually one 
house, often in the country, where two or 
three generations of the same family will 
ays gather for luncheon or supper. 
It may be that the affiliation of 
members of the same clan is due, as one of 
the ablest young novelists declares, to the 
realization that as individuals they would 
not have so much significance. Or it may 
} case of not dancing on Sun- 
that even the most worldly minded 
still retain something of the early New Eng- 
land religious influence. 

For the Puritan’s belief was that each 
family was a church in itself, and the father 






alw 


close 


as in the 


se 


days, 








of the family was capable of carrying on 
religious service. This identity of religion 
with family was bound to have a lasting 


effect, even though in time the original rea- 





sons for were forgotten. 
The Southern wife of a Bostonian de- 
clares that even into their love of the city 


itself this matter of family enters. 

‘The narrow crooked streets which con- 
fuse me, and sometimes when I get lost 
irritate me dreadfully, delight my husband 
because his ancestors wound their way in 
and out of them. And he loves all the 
funny little bookshops, and even, I think, 
the stores where more low-heeled shoes are 
sold per foot than in any other place in the 
world. But best of all he loves the old 
wharves. Now to me the smell of salt air 
and dead fish, and so on, is as bad one place 
as another, but my husband says that here 
the smell is absolutely unique. He sniffs it 
the way a circus horse sniffs sawdust. 


‘Why, my father came down here every 
day after school,’ he says, ‘and his father, 
too, when he was a boy. And they used to 
watch the ships unload, and grandfather 


used to sail boats of hemlock bark from one 
wharf to another. Of course it doesn’t smell 
like any other sea!’”’ 

This same girl insists that her courtship 
was conducted entirely on Boston Com- 
mon—that beautiful natural park in the 
center of the city’s shopping district. 


Meet the Folks 


“T had gone up to visit his sister,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and every day, on some excuse or 
other, Ned took me into the Common. It’s 
a nice enough place, and I dutifully ad- 
mired the elm trees and the frog pond and 
the Brewer fountain and everything he 
pointed out, but still I couldn’t see why he 
was so persistent about taking me there. 
Finally, on the day before I was leaving for 
he said, ‘I want you to understand 
before I ask you a very impor 


home, 


all about me 


tant question.’ So he took me again to the 
Common, but this time he went straight 
on to the burying ground, and there he 
pointed out all the graves of his great 
grandfathers and maternal great-uncles, 
nd so on. When he had finished, said, 
Well, now you know all about me. Do 
you think I could make you happy?’” 

Of course she tells the story with a cer- 
tain embroidery of post-mar ital humor, but 
t illustrates a significant factor in the view- 





Bostonians. 
‘When men in the 
he added, always try to put their 


point of 
are courting stage,” 
‘they 





hest foot forward. Some of them will tell 

vu about their rating in Bradstreet, or of 
the good clubs to which they belong, or 
how many women have been in love with 
them, or even what the Prince of Wales said 
when they were introduced. But not Ned. 
Ile wanted to let me know what kind of 
people his were, generation after genera- 


on. In his mother’s house he showed me 
the lowboys and highboys and the family 
ocks and desks and all the old silver. I 
tell you when you get a New Englander 
rt rapiginapoke. You can 
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find out exactly what he’s like without even 
eing him.” 

Two generations ago Julia Ward Howe 
said to a young painter who had done many 
portraits of Bostonians, ‘‘Given age and 
sex, couldn’t you construct a Cabot?” 

The greatest difference between Boston 
and the rest of the country lies in this sig- 
nificant fact that one finds there an un- 
equaled continuity of family standards. 
There is no place in the world where family 
is more important. The myriad descend- 
ants of Annecke Jans in New York, the 
Southerners who are related to Lord Balti- 
more and half the gentry of England and 
Normandy, have no conception of the im- 
portance which family attains in New Eng- 
land. For there it is mere matter of 
naming one or two famous ancestors and 
shining in the reflected light of that dim and 
constantly dimming halo of distinction. 
In Boston, generation after generation bears 
the same name, lives in the same approxi- 
mate neighborhoods, goes to the same places 
in the summer, and sends its children to 
the same schools and universities. 


no 


A Novelty for the Novelist 
There outsiders in Boston ty, 
however, and coincident with the economic 
changes of the past decade, there are more 
and more of them. But the essential point 
is that they are rarely absorbed, as they are 
in many nor do they often take the 
lead, as is sometimes the case in New York. 
In Boston they usually remain conscious of 
themselves as outsiders. 

A man from the Southwest who now lives 
in Boston declared the other day that there 
are no people more hospitable or 
than New Englanders, after 
know them. 

“And how long does that take?” 
asked. 

“Well, I’ve lived here twenty 
I'm just getting acquainted!”’ he answered. 

On the other hand, there are people from 
outside who come to Boston to live and who 
are in every way qualified for association 
with the best, but who declare that this 
society is so lacking in variety and vitality 


are Socie 


cities, 


kinder 
you get to 
some- 
one 


years and 





that they have no desire to become part 
of it. 
One such family, who, probably because 


they made no effort to penetrate the hig] 
walls of exclusiveness, taken in wi 
unusual promptness, declared eventually 
that the only way to enjoy oneself in Bos- 
ton was to remain outside. 

“I had always supposed that it was a 
center of intellectual life, and I had imag- 
ined that one would go out to dinner and 
meet all manner of interesting people. But 
after we'd gone out for some time I realized 
that this was just a myth. We 
nice conservative people whose 


were 


saw very 
ancestors 


had been distinguished, and we met the 
smart hunting crowd—-who are the same 
the world over—and the young set. If we 





did meet writers or painters anywl 
dinner my always very 
explained that they were 
nected, and intimated that they real] 
wrote or painted as a pastime.” 

She found that the de luxe 
New York does not exist in Boston, that 
there life, and that due to 
the rigidity of the program of most people's 
days, it extremely difficult to 
spontaneity into entertaining. Oc« 
ally, when interesting people from out of 
town appeared unexpectedly tried 
ranging impromptu entertainments, 
finally gave it up. 

“Of course part of it is due to their lack 
of interest in all but the most distinguished 
visitors 


hostess carefully 


awfully well 


con- 


yony 


Bohemia of 


is almost no café 
Was inject 


asilon- 


she 
but 


And even in the case of the famous 
ones there’s noscramble to meet them, such 
3ut even when 
they do want to accept invitations at the 


as one finds in other places. 


last moment, they can’t, because in addi- 
tion to their ordinary social engagements, 
they are so occupied with committee meet- 
ings and boards of directors and philan- 
thropic work most of which they have 
inherited along with their old silver and 


mahogany.” 
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She told of an unforgettable experience 
which she had undergone during her first 
year. A very well-known woman writer, 
whom she had met in Europe, wrote her 


that she would be there for a day or two, 


so, 


several weeks in advance, she asked a group 


of women to luncheon in her honor. 
‘But no one had 


told me that it’s fatal 


to give a luncheon Boston on Friday! 
she mourned. “So 1 chose this day. I 
ory that the gy two women | in- 
ted both said, ‘Yes, I'll come if you are 
lunehi ng at one o'clock,’ so I named that as 
the hour. I just assumed that they had 


7 : 
Ly ilternoor 


of Bos- 


ymncertevery 


other engagements ear 
It didn’t occur to me 
ton’s best go to the 
Friday! 
late. I can still see 
drawing-room, wt 
our watches, 


In tne 
then that all 
symphony ce 
And of course someone 
her coming 
we all sat 
‘Oh, my dear, I 





was very 
nto the 
looking at 


ere 


Saying, am so 


sorry, but I quite forgot it was symphony 
day!’ Well, as everyone-——except the guest 
of honor and me— was going to the concert 
and wanted to be there promptly at 2:30, 


luncheon was rushed through and no one 


stayed, even a second after coffee had been 





served, to talk to the novelist 

A matter of minor surprise to the new- 
comer is the earliness of the hour at which 
women—particularly those of the older 
generation—are apt to pay call In other 
places this is rarely done before five, but in 
Boston they may come any time after 
three. Their days - so systematized that 





the y consi ider it foolish to waste those hours 
between luncheon and tea, regardless of the 
convention in other places. When one asks 


who is the leader today of Boston's best, 
the answer is usually made that there is no 


one acknowledged arbiter. Yet it some 
times seems as if the influence which con 
trols it is the spirit of the best of the past; 


iritans of 
tradition, 
family unit 


not only those uncompromising Pt 
the stern-and-rock-boun 
who believed so firmly that the 
constituted the church, but also that vigor- 
ous enterprising crowd of the early 


teenth century, who made great fortunes in 


d coast 


nine- 


all manner of ways and then declared 
solemnly that they would ‘“‘make Boston 
the city of God.” 
Chronic Pointing With Pride 
Today the great-great-gra 


nddaughters 
men may smile at the naiveté of ar 
rtion like this. But the daily program 
of their older sisters and their mot} 
their friends will bear test to the 
traordinary number of cl educa 


of these 





asst 


ers and 





imony ex 


"itable, 





tional and cultural endowments wit! 
which these ancestors tried to put their 
theory into practice. In fact the most ex 
clusive of all the debutante organiza 
tions—much smaller than the Junior 
League or the Sewing Circle —is the Vin 
cent Club. Only the most talented or the 
most beautiful or the most popular of the 


debutantes are elected to its membership 
The 
he most 


Yet 


charity 


eagerly sought 


which they give 


of the se 


and it is an honor for 
Vincent Show, 
fashionable performance 
it eXISts solely for the 
hospital whose name 
The critics who complain of the 
tion of Boston by the 


centrate on its lack of 


*ason 
benefit of the 
it bears 

domina 
past, are apt to con 


cosmopolitan flavor 


and ignore the fact that this very thing con 
stitutes most of Boston’s charm. It may be 
true that society there lacks the variety and 
the brilliance which other cities furnisl 
but it is more importantly true that in ar 
era of nomadic tendencies and indiscrim 
nate affiliations, Boston, more man any} 
other center, maintains its own individua 
ity and adheres to its own standards 

And the more that one considers — 
rately these standards, which are often hig! 
and unworldly, the more one agrees wit! 
the Western girl who said, after a season 


Bostor 
1g you 
, 

always do it 
always point 


there, ‘‘When you first come to 
everybody seems always to be showir 
things of interest; and they 
with the same gesture. They 
with pride! But after you've 
means, you thir 


begun to see 


‘Well, with 





who wouldn’ 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


7 
If any one quality above all others distin- S l LE N & E 


guishes the truly fine car it is quietness of 

operation. For silent ease of motion results only from 
fine designing and fine craftsmanship—the utmost 
precision in every part of body and chassis. 


The Packard is the supremely silent car. For it is de- 
signed and built to standards of precision expressed in 
terms of even one ten-thousandth of an inch. 


And Packard power—unsurpassed in any motor car 
—is so much more than ample that response to the 


ask The 
Who Owns 


Man 
One 


smooti 


driver’s 
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The practical result is true luxury of transportation 
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duct of an involved plan. One must 





keep an unflurried mind and a resolution 
backed by cold judgment, and he had been 


gravely in danger of losing both. In short, 


Walter had discovered what it was to be 
frightened; for a short time it had seemed 
to him that his actions had collected behind 
him in a sturdy mass and, with their shoul- 
ders against his back, were jostling him to 


the brink of a precipice. But the sun was 






shining again 

[rue, there were still clouds in the west, 
ominous clouds, but he fancied he had the 
magic with which to dispel them. Give 
him time now a few days, a week, two 
weeks at most—and he believed he could 
bring it off with glowing success; even toa 
success he had not contemplated. 

This optimism was due to two causes 
he had added a new factor to his plan, and 
there had arrived an official of the Con- 
solidated Lumber Corporation to look into 
conditions. The plan carried Walter a step 
farther than he had contemplated going, 
and was not a nice plan according to the 
standards of more ethical gentlemen. But 
it seemed necessary, which was sufficient 
for Walter. It involved a maximum of 
treachery, and against one of his own blood; 
but if well contrived and efficiently carried 
through, it would free him of all suspicion 
and leave his hands unstained. James was 
to be the object of these attentions 

As to the arrival of Mr. Woodson, of the 
Consolidated, Walter had come through 
with colors nailed tothe masthead. He had 
rather anticipated some such visit and was 
ready. Hemet Mr. Woodson at the station 
and escorted him to the mill, where, for a 





lony day, they conferred In this confer- 
ence Walter had but one object, and that 
was to avert the sending of a substitute for 
Warren Cross ind he succeeded Indeed, 
he did rather better than that 


‘Mr. Woodson,” he said, “I'm relieved 


that you ve come to see exactly how things 
stand 


‘I'm worried about Cross,’’ Woodson 
said. ‘That was a terrible thing, and I feel 
responsible in a way, for I recommended 
that he be sent here. You feel sure he is out 
of danger?’ 

The Old Do says s »,”” Walter said. 
‘And it was a great relief to me. A fine 


It was a difficult position for 





man, Cross 
him, but I must say for him that no man 
could have handled it more fairly. Natu 
rally I knew there was dissatisfaction with 
my management due, as I shall show you, 
to events which I should have controlled 
very soon but there was never friction 
between Cross and myself. A fine young 
man and an able young man.” 

He's all of that 

Che big mistake,”’ Walter said, ‘was ir 
hanging the ownership of the m Wie 
hould never have sold, and you shou 


never have bought 


Perhay 

Fact, and I've regretted it. I was more 
oO es reed into it ym n \ 
Le We { (uec lO » ip he t i I 
i ttle ! W l mM Ww ) 
town afla Perrigos ran it and half the 


supported by We knew « 


man, and most of them had worked 


town Was 


us since the day they ommenced W 
It was second nature A hem t W 
f he Pe Os 
I suppose there’s somet! that 
A yreat deal rhe t ente 
our selling to you People fe we r 
nt to se We're jue ) ‘ ‘ 
pe ited I s ppe e tne 1 t ( 
some rt of vest ht | he 
‘My | the i vere { eve 
body 
1 see 
‘Well, that’s where productior D 
Ihe Y would wit ‘ t rhe of} 
n t was seco itu t er su 
you fo prou tr me , 
t ol absentee ir ( ai i nat 
‘ I} were 
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Continued from Page 27 


“= see,”’ repeated Mr. Woodson. 

‘It hit every place People we bought 
supplies from wouldn't make the same deals 
they made with us. They as good as said 
strangers owned the mill, solet’s sting them. 
You know how it is.”’ 

“IT do,”” Mr. Woodson said grimly. 

““And there was even a little active 
deviltry—especially in the woods. It was 
a bad mess.” 

“Tt was,”’ Mr. Woodson agreed. 

“It seemed to me,’’ Walter said, ‘“‘the 
only course was to take it easy. When they 
saw they were being treated just as we used 
to treat them, and they were still, in effect, 
dealing with us Perrigos, I figured they 
would slip back into the old habits and sort 
of forget about you folks. It was com- 
mencing to work out. I feel we would have 
been back where we were in another six 
months. I know it.” 

“*You’re making a case,”’ said Mr. Wood- 
son 

‘“‘T should have come down to see you,” 
Walter said regretfully, ‘“‘but my hands 
were pretty full right here. Naturally you 
didn’t understand, not being on the 
ground—and then Cross came. That tipped 
the bucket over again. It waved the fact 
of absentee ownership — corporation owner- 
ship —in their faces again. Now it’s all to 
do over again.” 

“Cross was told to be diplomatic.” 

“And he was People took to him, but 
as an individual. They resented him as a 
representative of a foreign corporation. No 
man could have done more than he, nor 
done it better But they got it into their 
heads he was sent to kick us Perrigos out, 
and they didn’t like that. The idea of hav- 
ing to deal with strangers sort of disturbed 
them. But I think this unfortunate acci- 
dent has done away with a great deal of 
that 

‘You mean?” 

“Why, as I say, folks liked him. And 
when this happened, with him up here away 
from old friends and all, the town was 
mighty sorry for his little wife. Sympathy 
does a lot to do away with resentment.”’ 

‘Um—and this strike?”’ 

“Well, that was the only act of Cross’ I 
could criticize. It wasn’t just the time to 
cut wages, even if that seemed a necessary 
course. When he had those notices of a 10 
per cent cut posted, they just walked out.” 

“I’m surprised. It doesn’t sound like 
Cross to use that sort of judgment.” 

‘Probably,’ said Walter, ‘“‘he was wor- 
ried, and wanted to get results on the 
jump. After all he’s a young man. And 
when he was hurt and the order was out, I 
was powerless. I think I could get the men 
back in a week or so if I had authority to 
put wages back a 

By all means,” said Mr. Woodson 

Probably it will be five or six weeks 


maybe more before he will be able to be 


W oodson conside red. 
I thought of sending another man up 


temporarily; but, in the circumstances, | 
iess you'd better carry on. Then we'll 


Che mistake Walter repeated, ‘‘was 
selling to you. I wish we hadn’t done it.” 
‘As things have turned out,”’ Woodson 

iid, ‘I’m not sure I don’t agree.” 

Um_-I1 don’t suppose you folks would 

onsider a resale.” 

Well, it’s a new thought.” 

My family wouldn’t come in. As I say, 

they forced my hand. But I’msure I could 


finance the thing. There’s money around 


t town. I'd have to show them some 
thing of a bargain though. Hard-headed 
tizens This mill ought to be run 
ocally.’ 


said Mr W ood- 
on, ‘‘but it isn’t always practical.” 
‘And,’ said Walter, ‘‘there’s such a 


thing as minimizing a possible loss.” 


Ils should be,”’ 


- 


rht clean the whole place out and 
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“T wouldn’t do that 1 
“Well, that was just a thought. Consider 
it, Mr Woodson, and let me know Mear 
time I'll stir around and see about some 
financing.”’ 

“I'll take it up with the board,” Mr. 
Woodson said. 


Toward the end of the day he called upor 


‘autionec 


Janet Cross to inquire after her husband 
and to express his sympathy. He was a 
brusque man, and businesslike. She could 
not escape the thought that his cal 
flow from a deep and sincere sympathy, but 
was rather a matter of form 





id not 


His solicitude 
and proffer of any assistance he could give 
were of a hollow sound, and she was not 
sorry when he left to catch his train 

Nor, when he was gone, could she pre 
vent herself from contrasting his call wit! 
the calls of the Bridges and the Foxes and 
the Knowleses and the Hewitts with the 
calls of utter strangers with baskets on their 
arms and real friendship in their eyes. She 
could not but remember that Aunt Hat had 
scarcely left the house an instant, and that 
she dared offer no payment to the queer old 
woman except a black dress patter: If it 
had happened in New York! Her mind 
played with the idea. How many of her 
friends would have given up their bridge 
their theater, their pleasant occupations to 
come and virtually take off her hands all 
the care of her household, as Kitty Brids 
and Edna Fox had done. And as for Ne 
lie —she could well imagine how a servant in 
New York would very likely have left at 
the first intimation of trouble and of extra 
work. But it might have been one of 
Nellie’s own family 

She remembered her terrible loneliness a 
the realization that her husband was fright 
fully injured in this out-of-the-way place 
how she had longed for doctors at the end 
of the telephone and competent ambulance 
surgeons and splendid hospita 

Sarah came in 
is. I haven't seen hide or hair of her te 
day,’’ she said 

‘You've seen enough of her every other 
day,” Janet said with a hint of a smile 

“*She’s a dear,” said Sarah. “But one 
feels sorry for her. I guess she has a prett 
dreadful time at home 

“Tf I’m any judge,’ 
sends as good as she gets And you 
don’t seem to find her family so objectior 
able.”’ 

“Oh, James!” 
like keeping a pet 
dear, not a lap dog 
I never saw one just 

‘*Then look out,” . 
when they puzzle you. Beware of a hand 








*l wonder where Eunice 


Sarah said airily. ‘He 

But not a lap dog, m 
He's got me winying 
ke him 


lj 
Janet said It’s bad 


some and inscrutable juny man and 
propinquity.” 
as Don't you worry Sarat a | . cal 


roll my own little hoop. And don't you ev: 
think, my dear, that I’m going to cook ar 
man’s biscuits so far from Forty-second and 


Broadway. My idea of the ultimate thing 


in country is an estate on Lo Island 
**Maybe some good'll come out of tl 
awful mess,” Janet said It may meu 


our pulling out of here 


‘It’s not so bad,”’ Sarah said unexpect 





edly. ‘I’ve had a pretty 1 
‘Novelty, child noveit It'll wear 
You can't spend your life imming up 

trout stream with James Perrigo 


“You never were Ip a trout stream wit! 


him,”’ Sarah said cryptica t t 
points.”’ 

‘Does he ever talk If he 106 
missed it.” 

‘When he does said Sarah, ‘‘it 
chatter. And I'll say this without fe 
successful contradictior t ’ 
part.” 

What part, honey 

‘Don't be sill He looks t way amar 
that fools around the woods all the time 
ought to look 

‘In the movies,”” Janet jeered 


Continued on Page 80 
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Barber, barber, shave a pig— ~ 
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Barber, don’t fill his mouth with lather— 
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Get Wrigley’s Double Mint. 
See how GOOD good 


peppermint gum can be! 


You’ll not forget that 
long-lasting, joy-full, cool, 
delicious flavor. 


It’s good to chew and good 
for you. 
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“Movies nothing! James is all on the 


up-and-up.”’ 
‘I wonder he understands you when you 
What’s that—night-club English?” 
Sarah disregarded that gibe. ‘Ren 
warned me off him the night of the fry. I 
wonder what he It wasn’t 
just a dirty dig—he had something on the 
little old min 


talk 


was getting at. 


} 


ldn’t see you living up a tree 


spending your days hanging from a 


‘“‘Just cou 
and 
lim! 

‘I can 
said, and there was a trifling edge on her 
“T’m not a fluff, you know.” 

““T don’t know what you are,”’ Janet said 
good-humoredly, “‘but I know what you 


imagine worse things,’’ Sarah 


voice, 


look.’ 
‘“Go on, darling, be frank. 


“You 


model with all the accessories. 


look,”” said Janet, “like a 1927 
And you've 
got to run on asphalt pavements.” 
‘That,’ said Sarah, ‘is my v 
tention—and that sounds like 
That’s one thing I like about him— you can 
when he’s in the offing, so you 
duck if you want to. 


irtuous in- 





James. 





always tell 
I wonder if he 





whistles in his sleep.”’ 
find out,’’ Janet said significantly. 
‘Personally I'd prefer a snore.” 

‘Be yourself,’ Sarah said shortly, and 
front iving 
there just as James Perrigo came abreast of 





walked toward the door, 
the house. 

‘I heard the dicky bird singing,” she said 
jauntil; 

He paused and regarded avely. 
“And you came out,” he said disconcert- 
ingly. 
“Well, I like that! Just 
sometime and whistle for me 


her gr 


come around 
and see what 
happens!’ 

“*Was I whistling’? 


ignored 


the question. ‘Where’ 


‘e?"’ she asked. 





He paused before answering and 


to consider “At home,”’ he said 


‘I haven't seen her tod’&y 
sne was k this morning,” Jame 11d 
yravely 
Oh, I wish I'd know I'd have gone 
up hours ago 
‘When Funice Ss SICh Sta aw 
James said sententiousl) 
‘Why? 
She wouldn't let you in; she w t let 
Anyhow, I'll give it a try tomorrow 
‘Il wouldn’t,”’ said Jame 
She laughed. ‘‘ You are funny,” she said. 
He moved a step clos “Are you com- 


Are you coming in?”’ 
better out there.” 
ke to talk to you 


»”* He could be 


He 


in a house 


pointe 1. 


Were you 


very aisco 


expecting meé 
neerting. 
‘This is the first time today I’ve remem 


* she said 


an appealing, a touch- 


and he nodded |} 


bered there was such a person, 
His eyes smiled 
smile 


ny, a 


gentle 
head 

‘I don’t 
member you.” 


her until she blushed 


wonder,”” he said. ‘‘But 
He naused and 
“Vou 
there,”’ he said suddenly, 
hand at the distant forest. 
I want to spend a whole day 
you there 


talk to you out there 





out Waving nis 
‘You've never 
seen it with 


It makes a difference 


“You do quite well here he sa in- 
comfortably 

a could ao hetter | could tell Za ou 
things.”’ He smiled “T’ve never wanted 
to tell anybody things before He smiled 
again and drew a step closer I'd like to 


waten you 


‘You won't see her,”’ he said. “I tel 


you, you wont be et 4 
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“Then I'll crash the gate,’’ she 
“*Not that gate,’’ he answered, and she 
felt that there was some weighty signifi 


It puzzled and irritated 


Sald 


cance to his words. 
her. 


Come for a walk‘ 
She lifted her shoulders 


the 


* he asked earnestls 
“And you can 
teach me to know wild flowers,’’ she 
said 


‘I think,” he said gravely, ‘we can teach 


each other to know a great many things.” 
She made a little face Here was one 
young man her efficient training had not 


equipped her to har dle He did not re coy- 


nize a fence when he came to one. It was 
not without a tingle of apprehension that 
she looked down at him. But it is worth 


recording that she descended th 


the 





walked docilely off among 
James at her side. 
XVIII 


7NUCKLES trudged 
Road at the edge of the village 


down the River 


until he 


reached a big yellow house, a set of 


buildings, including barn and woodshed, 


one ol 


which bore across its front a s gyn whien 
announced that lodging, victualing and 


He turned 


where a fat 


baiting could be obtained here 
in and went to the back yard, 
man with 
was chopping firewood. This indi 


a blond mustache and red face 
vidua 
dropped his ax with evident pleasure; it 














was plain to be seen that he weleome 
Knuckles’ a i ot because he de 
lighted Knu ‘ iet but because it 
vave I m i log ‘ ex Amt tc i fa wn tne 
ax. He mopped |} ock red hair and 
expelled a great ea etwe his thich 
Hips 
““How be ye he aske 1clous 
‘M ilin’,”’ said Knu ‘ nd regarded 
the woodpile with inter Um—made 
arrangements to ge dur Winter wood 
et? 
Hain’t found jest t ht « to git at 
t yit said f opriet f the lodgir 
house What with one thir i anotne 
I don't git a minute, seen ug 
Ilow much you isin’? 
“Twent five-thutt 
| Wwapped I Ne lar iW ne tne 
aa Knu t i 
G n nto the wo l S 
Caliate to Keep the house 
full, Jed 
‘N om ! f m ind go 
Hi: t no money i! ! t the prices | 
} I t Wt it | ma { ) tne UU if | Use 
or tne \ ctua r 
Who you got 
ir named Nall a en es of the 
mill who were his guest 
t James 
ey n’, and 
Latzo had 
out But 
Ked his tur 
; 3 ip tne 
4 r es 
e on that 
wood.’ 
‘I’d as soon buy off of you as anybody 
The i ed over ] e, agreed, and 
presently ickies Walked back again to 
\ i the v we, ¢ Side nformatior 
other than he had expected to glean. Latzo 
was gone. That wi Oo ogether unex- 
pecte for the tuation seemed to call 
i the man sremovail to othe ind unspe ~ 
ed regions. But James P« »! Latzo left 
hurrie ter a discu n with James! 
Knuckles would not have been surprised to 


Continued on Page 83 
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ioht up....for comfort 





EF RST be sure you have good lamps every- 
where in your car. Then you will have thc 
real comfort of adequate light inside, and 
outside, the security and convenience of a 
clear driving light far down the road. 

Light up for comfort with the improved 
Edison Mazpa* Auto Lamps. And for safety’s 


sake, be sure your lights are properly focused to 





, for your car , 





give the maximum driving light without glare 
and that you carry spare lamps for emergency 

Ask an Edison Mazpa Auto Lamp Dealer 
to show you the handy Edison Mazpa Auto 
Lamp Kit and to fit it out for you with the 
proper lamps for every light position in your 


car. For his identification as a reliable dealer 


he displays the emblem shown at the left 
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Continued from Page 8&0 
For Mr 
handling logs on the top of the pile 


ch Warren C 


Latzo was the laborer who ha 
beer 
under wt ross had suffered in- 
iry! 
He wedded these facts with the significant 
fact that James had been 


pile, so adjacent that he 


adjacent to the 

nad been first te 
reach Warren Cross as he lay unconscious 
They added up to a baffling total. It was 
too patent. Either K: 
mated James Perrigo— or something else 
An astute man who plans a catastrophe to 
one of his fellow men does not make him 
self prominent at the scene of action; nor 
does he, openly and in broad daylight, ap- 
proach his agent of destruction to tell him 
the air of the locality has become un- 
healthful— not if he be astute 

It gave a choice of explanations; 
James was not at all astute, but a ver) 
fatuous miscreant, or he was not a mis 
creant at all and the victim of malign cir 
cumstantial evidence. Or--and upon this 
possibility Knuckles paused and pondered 
the whole scheme was more adroit thar 
even he had imagined, and these appear- 
ances of James were vouchsafed for a defi- 
nite purpose. Somehow he inclined to this 
point of view, though there was nothing 
upon which to support it; nothing except 
firm belief that James was far from 
being fatuous and very close to being astute. 
But where did this leave Walter? 

Perhaps Walter was being driven past 
Knuckles could see Walter as 
the hero of any chicanery, but could not 
see him in the perilous réle of a suborner of 
violence—unless he were crowded by cir- 
cumstances into the condition of a cornered 
rat. Then, he fancied, Walter would squeal 
shrilly and fight foully. James, in Knuckles’ 
mind, was taking shape as the leader of the 
Walter was demoted to the 
position of a follower who was being led 
into water too deep and cold and swift for 
his more conservative taste. 

He reached the bank corner just as Sarah 
Cross, in Warren's car, came down the hill 
He did not see her until she drew up beside 
the walk and spoke: “‘Mr. Knuckles.”’ 

““Yes’m,”” Knuckles but without 
lifting his hat. 


ickles had overesti- 


either 


his 


his speed. 


enterprise; 


said, 


‘‘Warren is conscious.” 

‘Come to, eh?” 

‘Karly this morning. He keeps asking 
for you. Of course nobody is allowed to 
see him, but he seems so upset and so ter- 
ribly anxious to see you that both the doc- 
tor and Aunt Hat thought it would be good 
for him if you would spare him a few mo 
ments.” 

“To be sure,” Knuckles said. “Um 
onscious, eh? Other folks know it?”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Bridge was there 

“There yet?” 

“Yes.” 

Goin’ home now?” 

“To, 

He opened the door and stepped in, ask- 
did not 
she was frowning and 


ng no further questions. Sarah 
a moment 


“This is a funny town,” she said 


peak for 





agreed Knuckles 
‘| just came from Perrigo’s.’ 
Knuckles pricked up his ears 
often, don’t you?”’ 
“Quite. But 
again.”’ 
“Have words wit! 
“No.” 
oe I'd k nd of overlook ‘em 
Knuckles 
“I didn’t see her,”’ 
“Wan't at home? 


“She's sick,” 


‘ve heard it said,” 


‘Go there 


I'm not so sure I'll ge 


Eunice?’ 
f I did," said 
said Sarah 


said Sarah ‘James to 
me yesterday, and I told him I would go 
right up.”’ 
How’ 
“Queerly 
Knuckles turned 
““Queerly 


James 


that strike 


now and eye 





eenly how 
“He said when Eunice was under the 
weather she didn’t like anyone around 


anybody in the room prot 


ably wouldn't let me ir I told hin 





ist w. Tha VI ise kes 
) the inswere ‘ ene 
about an inch ar f 
} h th | 

ly tne A A Nia 
rye il | u re r 
to take up n name, and sne said name 

in't n ar erence ha 

could rY t 4 ats a ¢ Wa 
treat a frie: So | came away, and it'll be 
a baimys immer evening before I go bach 
again.’ 

I don't know’s I'd hold it against 


Eunice,’’ Knuckles said, and re 


such concentration that, although Sarah 
spoke to him three times in an effort t 


draw his attention, he did not hear her 
all. They arrived at the house and aligl 
Janet met them at the 

“T’'m so glad you've ymé he cri 
“Ren is tossing about and working | 
The 


nto a fever aoctor thought it w 


be safer to let him see you. It’s an obs 
sion. I--]I Oh, it was such a relief to 
have him open his eyes and rec: ne me 
She stood wit! tears running dowr ner 
tired cheeks “it 5 1 dor 


delirium or 


something 


‘Never heard anybody calle ( 1 
for wantin’ to see m«¢ Knuckle i 
dryly. 

Janet conducted him up the tairs ar 
into Warren's bedroom. The injured man 
lay upon his back, his eyes upon the doo 
hungrily When Knuckles entered he 
sighed and closed his lids for an instant 
his lips moved spasmodically 

“Now don't git into a stew,”’ said Aunt 


Hat peremptorily He here 
turned accusingly to 
been bawlin’ for you like a calf separate 
from its mother.”’ 
‘He’s got suthin’ or 
} 


better he got off,”’ 


Sa i the t) ; 

“Seems as though,”’ aid Kr kle 
‘Cal'late it’s private.”’ He looked at the 
aoor “Doc, who you told he wa , 
scious?” 

‘Nobody 

“Kitty Br age downs 

“Yes.” 

“Tell her not to tell anybody.” Hen 
tioned toward the door 

‘Use discreetion,”’ admor ed the O 
Dor ‘I'll come ba wher ‘ heer ere 


long enough 
Knuckles went over ind sat on the ‘ 





Warren looked up into face 
ng eyes “What ippene 

Nothin’.’ 

‘Who's r harge 

‘Walter 

Warren str ‘ houg ‘ 
groaned and lay st vith 
‘] —fired— him 

“‘(uuessed it,”’ said Knuckle 

‘Y ou —take ob W arrer \ ew 


weak; it was a struggle to force the w 
“Throw —him— out 

Knuckles sat wit 
scious of the burning, feveris} pleading 


look which Warren directe 





face He was considering, fitting this into 
place in the saw pu f timatir 
uses and its disadvants s 

Guess | better ne sald fina 


‘You write 


time betweer arce i ew i 
thority —I } 

Knuckles understood, and could adn 
the fortitude and resolution of this your 
man, who, just emerged from the shadow 
could st ompe!l his ize ! battere 
brain to functior who had place r 


t} oughts for no worry, no fear 
whose servant he 
but 


to keep faith with those 
forgot self remem bere 


duty. Knu 


was who 


oyaity and Kies did not spea 


of it then, nor, being what he was and 
the blood he was, wou he refer to it in t} 
ture I he gave ungrudgir 1 
t v wa ne ecesst ) 
mir t , . » te 
wi . 
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ANNOUNCING 


AN UNPARALLELED IMPROVEMENT IN HOUSE HEATING 


THE CAPITOL 


ITH the conviction that it represents an utterly new and unprecedented 
efficiency in home heating equipment, the United States Radiator Cor- 





poration now offers the latest development in round boilers. 


It is presented only after countless tests and prac- 
tical comparisons have persuaded us beyond all 
question that its fuel economy, comfort, and perfect 
heat control, aremeasurably superior toall previous 


types. It climaxes our thirty-seven 
years of steadily progressive heating 
knowledge. It is, we believe, the per- 
fect boiler for residence heating. 

Notably contributing to its remark- 
able heating-results are the ample base, 
the large feed door, the unusually deep 
fire pot, the quick-action grates, the 
skillful provisions to reduce draft loss, 
the enlarged and streamlined water- 
way to insure freest circulation, thein- 
crease in fire travel and in direct heat- 
ing surface. No desirable feature has 
been overlooked. Every useful im- 
provement is in it. 

Yet, many a man who scorns a last 
years model automobile is content 
with a boiler ten to twenty years behind 








Sectional view of the new 
Capitol round boiler. Sup- 
plied for steam or hot water 
heat. Adapted to all stand- 


ard fuels from coke to oil 


the times: 


a boiler that wastes fuel. is unreliable. 


unequal to hurry-up calls for heat, and needs by 
far too many trips to the cellar. 
If your boiler is old, replace it with the new Cap- 


itol. If you are building one house to 
live in, or a group of them to sell, 
specify the new Capitol. 

What size shall you install? Capr- 
tol guaranteed heating answers that 
question scientifically. Under this 
written guarantee, the total amount 


of radiator surface automatical] 


ly se- 
lects the right sized boiler. 

There are no uncertainties, no guess: 
ing,no worries. The boiler chosen can t 
be too small for full comfort on cold 
days. It won't be too costly and larger 
than your needs. Ask any heating 
contractor about the many superiori- 
ties of the new Capitol round boiler, 
and learn about the assured savings of 


Capitol guaranteed heating. 


LNITED STATES JADIATOR (ORPORA TION -DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


6 FACTORIES AND 28 ASSEMBLING 


PLANTS SERVE THE COUNTRY 


For 37 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 


Cpuavari 


ApoE wire 





Capitol Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 
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m. And this 


re Knuckles, 
was so he al- 
passed over 
Was growing 


6 


— —_ 
1 Knuckles. 
cae 


girl,’’ said the 
<nuckles said 
‘em off 


lettin’ 


t.” 


her, Ab?” There 


the old man’s 


rways.”’ The 


ind stared up at 


f 
ol 
cr’ 


( 


uund,”’ 


t, Ww 


om the 


, , 
rnely 


ness, 


A Knuckles 


>end,”’ Knuck- 


changing the 
waded into a 


1oOus 


Knuckles 
ent out of the 


thward until he 


fashior 
walls stones 


tields on 


ane he turned, saun- 


hes 
i 


1USK Was Geepentit 


oly 


Ise, Dl 


at 


1s 
nued to 


t 
1 


m well, 
re was no sign 


down beyond 
1 lighted his 


a 


lengthened and the sun 


to the west 
smoke 
r to darkness 


and walking 


ly, ascended the hill 


r to the shelter 


which grew 


he continued 


it the right ol 
rom which he 


ntrances, and 


ain not to miss 


sut lost himself 
ted. Patience 


for an 


a light glowed 


nd from that part of 


Keeper slept. 


window, but 


a fact which gave 


nere 


) 


someone 


hould have 


>not sick, but 


real ght by 


very ill, those 


rea light. He 


ner 


cupying 


ved even bet- 


his attention. 
was 


omeone who breathed 





shelter of the bushes—and the man passed 
him, not a dozen feet away. Knuckles, even 
that scant moonlight, recognized that 


hat, those 


rsreat swinging shoulders and the 


k 
bulky movement of the thighs. It was the 
man Latzo. 


Latzo paused br scrutinizing the 
and then, with cautious movements 


efly 
house 


across the yard to a point 


directly und Walter’s window, against 
which he threw a handful of gravel 


Walter's head appeared. 


Is it you?"’ Walter asked in a whisper 
that, nevertheless, carried to Knuckles. 
‘Who'd you s’pose?”’’ Latzo demanded 
truculently 
“*Go to the back door. I'll let you in.” 


There was silence for a space, then the 
and Latzo was 
Here was | ghly seasoned food for 
had not taken the 
trouble to prowl up the hill and to lurk in 
the bushes with any 


rear door opened and shut 
nside 

th ought Knuckles 
hope of overseeing 
I His interest 
had been in Eunice Perrigo and her illness, 
and he had come to see if he could not get 
some news as to her health. It is often, 
however, that the by-products save the firm 
from bankruptcy. So far he had increased 
his knowledge of Eunice’s condition by very 
little; he had deduced that she was not oc- 


cupying | 


such an occurrence as this. 


her own room, which was some- 
thing, but certainly not enough upon which 

Sut this appearance 
of the missing Mr. Latzo and his fraterniz- 
ing with Walter were significant. It was 
significant of something, but just what 
Knuckles was hardly prepared to say. He 
awaited further enlightenment. 

It came presently. Walter emerged from 
the door and held it open; then appeared 
something resembling a huge turtle walking 
on its hind legs, and Knuckles deduced that 
Latzo was impersonating the turtle. He 
strained his eyes to see what was imper- 


to base a biography 


sonating the shell, and in the increasing 
moonlight made it out to be a small flat 
trunk. He did not recognize the trunk; 
but Eunice would have done so at once, for 
it was the trunk which had been on her 
mind constantly since the night of the flat- 
rock fry. Knuckles was far from perceiving 
the significance of the box, but did not lack 
the astuteness to reach the conclusion that 
it was highly significant. 

“Tt ain't heavy,” Latzo said. 

‘*Where’s the wagon?” 

‘Down a piece ‘tg 

$e sure you keep it in a dry place,”’ 

Walter cautioned. ‘“‘It’s full of papers.” 

Full of Knuckles listened to 
that; and knowing Walter as he did, made 
sure in his mind that, whatever the trunk 
t was not documents; also Mr. 
,atzo Was not meant to know the character 
of his burden. 

‘And keep out of sight,’ said Walter. 

“T’ll stay right there,”’ said Latzo. 

“Till I come,”’ Walter said. 

‘He's 


said Latzo. 


papers! 


contained, 


always snoopin’ around some- 
inne * 

Knuckles wondered if himself was meant 
by this accented he; 


He Was, nde¢ d, 


that seemed logical. 
always snooping around; 


at the moment he was indulging in the 
avocation 

‘I don’t want anybody to see that 
trunk anybody,” said Walter. 

If he comes nosin’ around, it'll be 
alone,”’ Latzo said significantly. 


When Walter spoke again Knuckles was 
compelled to revise some of his estimates of 
that gentleman; it was not the voice of the 
Walter he knew, but of a vastly more deter- 
mined Walter, a more malignant Walter, a 
greatly more venturi 





ng Walter. Knuckles 
rubbed his chin and had difficulty restrain- 
ing a little whistle of astonishment. 


miss him,” 


Walter. 


It was 


said 


I wouldn't 
t it was eloquent. 


Tha 


malign, Callous, 


was all, bu 
coldly calculating. 

**Somebo ly would,” said Latzo. 

‘I got that end of it in hand,” said 
Walter. ‘It fits in. If he turned up miss- 
ing folks would believe he absconded. [| 
can prove it ° 


Absconded! If 
missing his 


someone was reported 


absence would be accounted 
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for as a criminal flight! It 
Knuckles they were discussing, 
made it seem less probable. Knuckles cud- 
his mind Walter could 
make him appear an absconder, but the 
problem was beyond him. But if not him- 
self, then who? 

A fixed idea, a preconception arrived at 
by logic, is sometimes a dangerous thing. 
It obscures the view like some thick fog and 
envelops the facts in a grayness which hides 
their features. Knuckles was the victim of 
such a preconception, and instead of en- 
lightenment from this conversation, he was 
only plunged more inextricably in perplex- 
ity. Sofaras he could see, Walter had reason 
to be afraid of only two persons— himself 
and Warren Cross. Cross was disposed of 
for the time being, so that only Knuckles 
remained. Buttheabsconding! With what 
could he possibly absecond? 

‘Maybe I can arrange it so he 
come,’” Walter said. ‘‘Now don’t you be 
You're out of this part of 


might be 
but this 


geled to see how 


does 


seen going back. 
the country. And lay low.” 

“Lower’n a snake’s stummick,” 
Latzo reassuringly. 

‘Better be on your way. And don’t get 
caught with your eyes shut.” 

“Not me.” 

“And don’t let anybody see that trunk 
especially him.” 

“Huh!” grunted Latzo. 

He swung his burden again to his enor- 
mous shoulders and stepped easily across 
the grass plot, a huge man, curiously mag- 
nified and distorted by the moonlight, 
advancing with the appearance of some ma- 
lignant gnome. Walter stood briefly look- 
ing after him and then went in, closing the 
door softly after himself. 

Knuckles crouched low and held his 
breath while Latzo passed within a dozen 
feet of him; then he turned to watch the 
man’s progress across that bowlder-strewn 
pasture. He was of two minds whether to 
follow him or not, because that trunk had 
seized upon all his curiosity. But he de- 
cided against it. Latzo would not go far, 
and Walter was always there. When the 
time came, by keeping his eye on Walter he 
could always come to Latzo and the trunk. 
And the bare knowledge of this incident 
would be very helpful. It would enable him 
to pretend to knowledge which he did not 
possess. So he crouched silently, while 
Latzo traversed the field, climbed a distant 
wall and was lost to sight among the 
sumacs bordering the road. 


said 


xx 


ARAH CROSS was not accustomed to 
Ss being up at the hour when James Perrigo 
called for her, but she was about this morn- 
ing and ready. The thing he offered her by 
way of amusement was not what she had 
been brought up to regard as pleasure, nor 
was it in any way related to those pleasures 
which had seemed so necessary to her during 
her life in New York City. Yet she looked 
forward to it with a curious anticipation. If 
one had asked her where she was going she 
might have answered that she was going 
slumming in the woods. Possibly there was 
something of that point of view, but there 
was more. There was curiosity, of course. 
But over and above these things was an 
eagerness which she herself did not under- 
stand, and which she resented vaguely. But 
eager she was. 

James arrived in a battered car, suitable 
for such roads as they might have to follow 
in search of remote trout streams. In the 
tonneau were the tools of the fishing trade, 
materials for luncheon and a frying pan. 

‘*Why the cooking utensil?’ she asked 
as she got into the seat beside him. 

“Trout,” he answered sententiously. 

**Get out of the wrong side of the bed?” 
she asked. 

For a moment he did not appear to grasp 
her meaning, then he smiled. ‘Was I 
short?’’ he asked 

‘**Well, you didn’t rush into a flood of 
details.”’ 

‘“‘I’d rather show you than talk about it. 
Why talk about a thing when you can do 
it? All set?” 
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“Ycu may fire when ready, Gridley.” 

They drove in rather rickety fashion 
along the river, through the crisp tingle of 
early morning air, through odors of dew 
touched vegetation and the tonic of spruce 
and balsam. It was clear, the green was a 
brilliant, freshly washed green, the sky 
seemed very lofty, and the voice of the 
river seemed somehow refreshed after the 
darkness. A mountain 
voices, speaking together, but of all of 
them—if one will stop and listen until one 
singles it out—a silvery tinkle, as of strings 
of little bells, is the loveliest. It is always 
there, even when the stream is in torrent. 
3ut one must listen for it, separate it from 
the symphony and hold it apart 
clear and distinct it is, 
soothing. 

A porcupine waddled across the road 
way, reached the undergrowth, and there 
made as much tumult as would the passing 
of a black bear. Farther along, in a clear 
ing, James pointed silently to a red fox, 
glorious tail extended, three feet on the 
ground, poised for that whisk which would 
transmute it into a vanishing flash of red 
A mother partridge, taking a dust bath in a 
rut, ruffled her feathers and offered battle 
to the oncoming car. Sarah noted the 
darkening of James’ eyes, the crinkling of 
their corners and the softening of his mouth 
as he slowed the car and turned out to save 
the bellicose matron from the consequences 
of a courage too great for her dimensions 

“It never offered to fly,’’ she said in as 
tonishment. 

““Chicks back some place,”’ he 
sententious. 

His eyes seemed to miss nothing; they 
watched the road to pick out the most com 
fortable passage, but, forall that, nothing in 
the bordering woods seemed to escape him 
It was as if some extra sense informed him 
of the morning exhibits of the forests. 

‘*Look!’? He pointed upward to the low 
branch of a red maple; and Sarah, after 
peering eagerly, saw what seemed a tiny 
bunch of fur. But it was not fur; it was 
feathers. Three tiny owlets nestled to 
gether, the one in the middle erect, the two 
at the sides pressing close so that the three 
heads touched. There was something ludi- 
crously bashful about their appearance as 
they stared down, big-eyed. They did not 
stir. James chuckled. 

‘““Oh, weren't they”’ 
word and found it—‘‘silly,’’ she said. 

“Like three mountain children at a 
county fair,” he said; and though she had 
never seen just that spectacle, 
imagine it, and laughed at the justness of 
his comparison. ‘“‘Show me more.” 

He looked at her gravely. ‘‘ This isn’t the 
Bronx Zoo,” he said. “‘They’re not on ex 
hibition in a line of cages.’’ He 


iver has many 


Curiously 


and gracious and 


said, still 


she searched for a 


she could 


shook his 


head. ‘‘I wouldn't like to see them that 
way.” 
‘But millions of children who never 


ZOO 


would see them otherwise love the 

‘**Maybe it’s all right."”. For some min- 

utes he drove silently, shaking his head as 

It's like 
picking a line of poetry out of its context,”’ 
he said. 

An eagle flew across their vision, a very 
distressed and hasty eagle, swinging and 
dodging and swerving, while above him a 
tiny dot flashed up and down furiously 
The eagle uttered angry and apprehensive 
sounds. One could tell it wished itself some 
place else and wished it with all its heart 

“Kingbird,” said James. 
ness is licking eagles. 
out of him.” 
can't see that in any zoo.” 

‘*The eagle was a hundred times bigger,”’ 


he considered zobdlogical garden: 


“Their busi 
Pecking the stuffin’ 


He chuckled again. ‘‘ You 


Sarah said, astonished 

“You can afford to be a hundred times 
smaller—if you are a hundred times 
quicker,”’ James said. “‘But what gets me 
is why a kingbird wants to pick on an 
eagle. What's his idea?”’ 

**He probably 
does it matter?” 

‘“What does anything matter 
asked with ashrug 


hasn't any—and what 
)** James 
‘“*T guess nothing really 


Continued on Page 91 
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The experience of thousands 
upon thousands recommends 


Kelvination to you 





We can put the Kelvin- 
ator freezing unit in any 
well-insulated refrigera- 
tor in just a few hours. 


Kelvinator offers 
electric refrigeration 
of longest proved 
efficiency. An envi- 
able record of de- 
lighted housewives 
since 1914. The 
economy, comfort 
and health of scien- 
tific refrigeration ~ 
automatic, reliable 
food preservation ~ 
without attention. 
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“Of what benefit to mankind?”’ This 
was the practical question that dom- 
inated every screnfefic researc } of 
Lord Kelvin His contributions to 
the definition of + laws of - m- 
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Convenient monthly 
installments. ~ Costs 
little more to ope: 
ate than 
an ordinary electric 
light geen 
~With 


burning 


cabinets by 


Leonard, or the de 
luxe Jew Ctl line, or 
ready to install in 
your own refrigera- 
cor. If you investig te 
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New records 


ARE WINNING ‘THOUSANDS TO 


Everywhere ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP is 









































BELOW — Photograph shows Cannonball Baker and his famous Coast-to-Coast Whippet 
at the completion of the trip in front of the Willys-Overland Showroom at 50th Street and 
Broadway, New York. The trip covered 3,559 miles and the remarkable average of 43.28 
miles per gallon was attained. At the finish of the trip an offictal report was prepared 
by the American Automobile Association certifying every detail of this remarkable record. 







































































like these -- 


THIS NCEW-TYPE LIGHT 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY ACCLAIMED 


ROM Canada to Mexico averaging 29.3 
miles per gallon from the lowes 
in Death Valley to the hi 
iched } 


Van automopiicon t 
l ) l t rt } i] 
up Pike's Peak without boiling fron 


"7 ie aes rallon ill over America 
¢ Whippet is breaking records and world’s 
records in the most impressive way 
This cat has stan la It ha S ooth 
ness and flexibility never found in anv 4-cvlin 
der car before. It will do $5 miles an hour in 


t nd 
comfort and 


13 seconds 


Power! You feel it the very minute your 


5 to 30 miles an hour 


Safety 


foot presses the accelerator closer to the floor 
No hill is too high. No road too rough 
Behind the wheel of a Whippet you feel 
safer. You drive this car with complete 
| 


peace of mind. Its low gravity center elimi- 


nates slipping and sidesway no light car 
ever hugged the road like this before 
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Delco and Remy now 
form one master organ- 
ization, producing Delco- 
Remy Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition Equipment 


—the ultimate in quality. 


Delco-~-Remy 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ANDERSON, INDIANA 
FACTORIES: ANDERSON, IND.; DAYTON, OHIO 
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does. There isn’t much difference in the you had sense enough to wea mething ( 1 i ‘ 
mportance of questions. Newton saw an your feet 
apple fall and wanted to know why. I see You'd be surprised he sa t 
a kingbird tackle an eagle and I want t out how much sense I have tarve 
know why. It wouldn’t make much diffe I guessed it,”’ he said You've 
ence if neither of us found the answe I you ever get around t ise it the 
Gravity kept right on working after New Of all things! f 
ton solved it, and } ngpirds W ee] inir ] A tre f { ‘ ( 
tat kling eagles.” I never trie 

“*But the whole world uses gravity Logging ra ad used to run u é arming she wv r 

“Does it?”’ James asked And what yond. Havet oss the still wat ont that sh ildt 
of it?” trestle or wade. ny the . ; 

‘You're a savage,”’ she said smilingly rhey followed the narrow streak of g t t 

‘*What’s a sav age? A savage is a fellow wi nonce ha een a busy tote id ut the ‘ ight t rY 
who isn’t annoyed by atior ( w hose ed be eat tear ear é é est 
lized folks call him a savage, and look dow? horses had dragged tw ‘ a ‘ t ( ! 1 the 
on him and are sorry for him or afraid of | Bushes choked it ( protrude if ead. Deft he ene 

m. I bet he thinks a lot worse of the gedly, roots and stumps impeded the w the ther 

lized ones.”’ Howeve d the ‘ er t ease tantalized he pet 

sut we're right, and he’s wrong.”’ Sarah asked Aft e eat 

‘**Who says so? Why, the « vilized one Three feet of € and snow vere t r tot ‘ me 
Seems as though I'd rather be a savage, You could skate from here to tow: maybe \W 
strolling along through the forest, than a She was enjoying herself he w e exclair 
civilized in a Subway rush Un happy--and it was not yet . 
what do get out of civilization? I: she laughed at the absurdity ol ( i ‘ esterd n 
the last analysis, three meals a day, a roof, They crossed the still waters on the t then remembered that nee 


and clothes to satisfy the law; and Subway _ ting trestle; and then, leaving the road, cut had been « é ‘ He « 1 he 





ams and sleeping cars and milk out of bot- ip the hillside to circle around to the strean curiou i moment, tappir ! 
tles and cold-storage eggs The Savage vets which fed that broad stretc! i marsh ar ly net 
the three meals and the roof and what pool which made the flat almost impassable Since yeste 
clothes he wants, without having to sufler here the stream regained its true nature ment 
hardships to get them.” for, held tight etween granite bank t I 

‘You forget the wsthetic side,”’ aid tumbled and rushed and twittered and And new tt l to vet 
sara! tinkled down ttie fa ar miniature I te 

‘Fiddlesticks! Your esthetic things are ataracts and rapids as it was meant to d They t r 
artificial as a wooden leg. The only wsthetic Fresh from its mountain springs the wate menced lame and then fe M 
things worth mentioning are emotions, and Was Cold cold enougn to delight even the ent vecause she did not V w toe | 
the savage has as many of them and uses discriminating taste ol tne pec ed trout ner sentence 


them more. Art? Rats! Music has to be They went on for perhaps a mile; and James nodded A " wit n 




















barbarous if it amounts to anything. Civ then, swerving back to the brook agai: plete understanding it me! ‘ 
zed music is bunk ; Literature? commenced to fish—that is, James fished he seemed distrait 1dde he remen 
What novel can touch the word-of-mout} while Sarah made strange motions with he bered W e! ‘ 
stories of the savage? They are in direct rod Down and down the crambled with this young mar I What had t tove ; 
touch with their art—so it isn’t art It’s James taking to the wate Sarah clinging Warren inn i | he t Ye 
part of the business of the day. We get our precariously to the tumbled e. The inlike him to meddle 
art secondhand, in an agreed set of sym- trout were not large, but the were pient lr e him to meddie ata wit it re 
bols—and the symbols get to be the art in- ful—and James seemed as mu n his nat But what reason could there be ume 
tead of the substance.” ural element as they. She could not but was personable, of excellent 
“Gosh!” exclaimed Sarah. ‘‘You’d make find him admirable. He was adroit, capa and wealtl \ distant ambi te r 
a hit at a studio tea. Greenwich Village ble, sure in his graceful movements, and u rupted her thoughts, and é 
’ would give three rousing cheers for you deniably handsome tartled 
You're right up their street. Anything is She wondered if he would be more har hunder?”’ she asked 
that don’t add up.”’ Nevertheless, she was some in meticulously tailored clothes, or if He nodded and turned t itinize 
mpressed, not so much by his philosophy something would be lost; she tried to in western sky; clouds were lifting there 
as by the fact that he had one and could agine him in drawing-rooms, at studio tea he frowned Um Camp ¢ 
state it convincingly. It was the story of escorting her to the theater or to nee nearest ne i nali to himse \\ 
the trained cat—not that the cat could do’ afterward at noisy, smoky, prom 1ous better make t ge 





such wonderful tricks, but that it was won- night clubs. It was a picture which would “What's Camp ¢ | 
f derful a cat could do any tricks at all! not compose—and she was glad of it. Ther Old set of logging buildings dow: 
{ James owned a flashing mind—a mind  wasasatisfaction in the thought that Jame the still water he said l ere t 
which could hold its own among the intel- would not fit into such a painting hat he 1 roof and wa 


igentzia of New York's round tables would not care to fit into it On the tove As he spoke he w t 
They came to a ramshackle covered other hand she could see him, in his laced things in |} pa Come on ‘ 
bridge across the river, and th James’ boots and flannel shirt, and that a ‘ i she followed him as, ¢ 





stopped the car. ‘‘From here we walk,” he which mingled the inscrutable with the about him an instant to get |} lire 
said, slipping his arms through the strap of charming, meeting the people she new he it acro yuntry toward his de 


a pack and picking the rods from the car and impressing them as he impressed he tion. There wa mething ¢ er 


“This bridge will hold us up, but I'd hate He would be unconscious that anything no pausing, no wondering 
to put the weight of the car on it.” about himself reguired amending; hewould which would be the 
‘How far?” conduct himself with dignity and without glance and he knew 


“Quite a piece. We'll follow the old tote — self-consciousne In s t. Sarah wa The clouds built then 


road across to Checkerberry Brook. Kind approaching the perilous conclusion tha black ng masse 
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SECOND BEST 


Continued from Page 15 


was that if a man had three meals a day, a Artie Handley moved to our town. He was i i yw N 























bed to sleep in and a spare white colla ne me of those lear ezY K1d iit ea ( r 
1 ould consider himself lucky. 1, being spider. Well, sa track meet, and more ' 
young and full of gaudy notions, didn’t be of course, | entered the mile run for boys nave 
i —? eve him. Wait, I said, to myself, till I get The day before the meet I bought myself a I turne 
a crack at the world. I'll knock it lopsided gold chain to wear with the gold watcel mathen l 
I was perfectly sure | was going toturn out which was the first prize and which | 
y omething grand, with gold trimmings, and going to wir see U! wate! ; 1 t f 
be the king pin in some alley Benton fished in | est pocket 
i My first definite ambition was to be a .drew out an old silver watcl | looked at ff I went t 
tar runner--a miler. Lord, the miles I’ve _ it, nodded met was 7 | \ 
: uninmy time! Mind you, I never was the “That,” said Benton, “‘is tl lid é t f 
' sort of boob who thinks you can win blue’ win~— silver—-second prize f be e tir t f r 
i bbons without working for them. Well, I beat me tothe tape by awhisker. No fluke 
ran and I ran and I ran and didn't eat ice- about it. I never ran better. He w: ist thoug n t We 
cream sodas or pie. I got so good I could a whisker faster, that’s a I left the tra 9 I 
step a mile in pretty close to record time for pretty glum. I grew still glummer when | hort end. The ! n ( 
a schoolboy I was just reaching round to heard that Artie was going to enter the 







on e DacKk When a DOY Named Same prep school Va i hat Irie my eg matne 
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i” practice n 
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| seraped 
iton | stud- 
aq 1 fro touch. | 


| began to wear a flowing 


perior to mere athletes and 
inotner Cligal 
} ‘ mn t stop 
ied Benton, ‘‘was 
e town toward the end of 
r NY | the devil, per- 
' et | went I noticed 
the program was 
Old Refrain, that simple, 


he best piece in my 
I was 


ody could 


I'd worked over it till 


vung face, thinking to my 
but 
agents. 


yr reputation, 
lit up by press 


nears me 





\ the 
| Refrain. He had 


ist one minute when I began 





na “ 4 if rt enougn neaven 
ot, in fact—but I shivered 

‘ n one minute I had 
to the 


that there was at least one 


get more out of 
could in 
ind years, if ever. I'd played 


, and vet 


ll you. It 
Demon 











Y aq me 
| 1, laying down my 


aid Bunny, 


ilmost drank 
roommate 
my name, I re 

rainst me ‘d been named 


ited ‘ { honors in mathe- 
not I 
window. 
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under my waistcoat. On the train bound 
for New York I kept saying to myself, 
First or bust!’ 

‘By pulling some of the old fraternity- 
brother wangle, I landed a job in a bank. I 
quite tickled with myself until it 
dawned on me that the old jinx was still 
It came to me one evening in 
my furnished room, all of a sudden. Why, 
the bank I worked in was the Second Mer- 
chants and Sailors Trust Company, I had 
gone to work on the second of July and I 
was assistant to the second vice 
president. I’m not exaggerating. That's 
the literal truth. When I realized it 1 had 
a momentary impulse to jump out of the 
window. I even went so far as to go to 
ndow, only to see that jumping out 
would do me no great harm, or good, for 
my room was on the second floor. Yes, the 
street was East Twenty-Second Street. 
you beat it? Can you even tie it?”’ 

I said I couldn’t, and Benton, looking 
that I couldn't, continued: 

‘I set my teeth and plugged away. I 
didn’t have many friends in those days. 
I had the reputation of being a terrible 
grouch. My face was half a yard long, and 
there was a truculent, melancholy glitter 
in my eye, so I’ve been told. I was even 
more miserable than I looked too. I 
worked hard, my eye fixed on the top of the 
ladder, and I was just about to be made an 
assistant vice president when the war came 


was 


operating 


Sé cond 


the wi 


Can 


pieasec 





along. 

“Now laugh at this. I got into the second 
training camp and came out a 
second lieutenant, assigned to B Company. 
We did one fairly snappy stunt at the front, 
with the result that the captain, who hap- 
o be flat on his back in a dugout, 
boiled to the eyebrows at the time, got a 
nedal, and I got a bit of shrapnel in my left 
leg. Im passing, let me point out that it 
was all in fun, for the Armistice was signed 

ist two minutes before | got pipped. | was 
away, though. The wound didn’t 
to much 

**l came back home. Needed a vacation, 
so I took one up in this part of the world 
at a village near here —before going back 
tomy old job. Then I met the girl. She was 


oftnecers 


pened 


iucKYy In 


amount 


the most beautiful girl in the world. Go 
ahead, laugh. She really was. Others 
thought so too. Lotta, her name was 


Lotta Sherwin. I fell for her, and I fell 
with a resounding crash. Need I tell you 


that I found she 
beautiful?” 

I said he needn't. 

“Honestly,” Benton said, “I didn’t 
ls came that nice. Looks, brains, 
Lotta had them all. Vell, 
I was in love up to the hilt. I had a good 
job, forty-nine hundred dollars in bonds 
that I'd saved, and I wanted, more than 
I had ever wanted anything, to marry 
Lotta Sherwin. So I set out to doit. Lotta 
and I played tennis together, and swam 

1 danced and rode. I said to myself, ‘It 
won't be } It wasn’t. We had al- 
most reached the honey and baby stage 
when who should appear 
Charley 


was as good as she was 


know gir 
good nature 


long now 


on the scene but 
from 
down a dozen enemy planes as a major in 
the Royal a big, handsome 
fellow with movie-hero eyebrows. Rich? 
Don’t inguire. Of 


| f course he was. A cork- 


Garrison, fresh knocking 


Flying Corps, 


ing go xd sort too 
‘Well, I called on Lotta one night, bear- 


ing my little gift of orchids. My heart was 
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well up against my tonsils, for that night 
was going to be a mighty important one in 
my life. I was going to propose to Lotta 
I rehearsed my passionate declarations with 
a dry tongue as I went up the path to her 
front door. I expected she’d be on the ve 
randa. She was. I could see her light sum- 
mer dress in the June twilight. I stole 
quietly toward the veranda, thinking to 
surprise her. I did. Never try to surprise a 
woman. It is usually you who are surprised. 
Lotta was not alone. Someone was very 
much with her. They jumped up from a 
hammock, blushing. Lotta said, ‘Bill, I 
have such wonderful news for you! Char- 
ley and I are going to be married.’ Of 
course I congratulated them both, and 
gave Lotta the orchids for an engagement 
present, and went home with a heart like a 
and a that would 
made an army mule shy. 

‘They were married three weeks later, 
in the little village church, and what do 
you think I was? 
it best man. 

‘] was standing there trying to look 
pleased while the old parson read out the 
fatal words, when my eye fell on a girl in 
the bridal party—the maid of honor, I 
guess she was called, or something like that. 
She was a fresh-looking little blond thing 
with a turn-up nose and a knowing eye. 
I glowered at her. Then what did she do 
but wink at me? 

‘““‘Now I have a theory that love is a 
germ. Like influenza, you know. For no 
reason at all you catch it, and that’s the 
end of you. If you don’t believe it, listen 
to this: Until an hour before the ceremony 
I'd never laid eyes on that girl in my life, 
or even heard of her. S*> was some friend 
of Lotta’s. I’d had her name mumbled at 
me, had muffed it completely, and had 
nodded offhandedly to her. I hadn't really 
been aware of it all. My mind was 
much too full of black thoughts to have 
any room in it for little blond strangers. 
Then bingo, she winked at me, and I was 
very much aware of her indeed. I winked 
back at her. And then the ceremony was 
over —and I forgot to kiss the bride. Com- 
ing out of the church I’m told I was beam- 
ing L:ke a cat full of pet canaries. I saw to it 
that I rode back to Lotta’s house for the 
wedding luncheon with that girl. 

‘I’ve no idea what we said on that ride. 
All I remember is that just as we turned 
into the driveway of the Sherwin house, 
I kissed her and said, ‘Well, dear, when is 
it to be?” She winked at me. We were in 
love with each other, and we both knew it. 
Now try to tell me love isn’t a germ!” 

I didn’t try to tell him that love is 
a germ, so Benton continued: 

‘I asked somebody who she was. Polly 
Hart, they told me. Her father ran a bank 
in Chicopee Falls. A hell of a swell girl, my 
informant added. He needn't have. I 
sought her out at once, plucked her away 
from the other wedding guests and whis- 
pered, ‘There’s a summer house in the gar- 


grindstone face have 


Yes, I see you've guessed 


her 


] 
i 


not 


den.’ 

** Good!’ she said. 

**Out there, I looked straight at her and 
said, ‘Polly Hart, you know and I know, 
so there's only one thing to be done.’ She 
nodded. ‘Of said, 
know the first thing about me 

‘I know your name, your age and what 
‘But facts 


course,’ | ‘you don't 


you do. | just asked,’ she said. 
aren't important, are they?’ 
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“*Only this one: We're 
married,’ I said. ‘Will tomorrow morning 
at eleven suit you?’ 

ere rfectly,’ Polly said 

““Next morning I collected 
drove to the office of a justice of the peace. 


going to be 


her and 
I was so happy I could hardly steer the car 
Then, as we neared the office, Polly said, 
‘Bill dear, stop the car a second.’ 

“IT stopped the car 
grave 

‘Are you sure you want to marry me?’ 
she asked. 

***Of course I am.’ 

***Even if I’ve had a past?’ 

““*What do you mean?’ I asked. 

***Oh,’ she said, ‘it was a perfectly proper 
past.’ 

***My dear girl,’ I said, ‘tell me what you 
mean.’ 

“*Oh, it’s nothing much,’ said Polly; 
I think you should know. You see, 

sill, the fact is I’ve been married before.’ 

‘I couldn’t say a word. I just goggled 
at her like a lunatic. 

*“*T’m a sort of widow, you see,’ she said 
‘When I was seventeen I eloped from fin 
ishing school with a Yale boy. Poor Larry! 
and so dumb! Our marriage 
lasted only two months. Then I got dad to 
have it annulled. What children we were! 
Anyhow, Larry fell out of a balloon in the 
war and was killed. I’m sorry it all hap- 
but it did happen. Well, 
still want to marry me?’ 

** All I could do was nod. We must have 
been married, but I was too upset to re- 
member anything about it 

““More or less in a haze 
went to work ir 


assistant cashier. 


Her face was rather 


‘only, 


So nice 








pened; do you 


of dejection, I 


] ’ } »? ‘ | 
Polly’s father’s bank 


‘Polly was a splendid girl in every way, 
and a wonderful wife, but I guess 1 was 
just about the poorest husband ever. I 
moped around with a face like a woebegone 
mastiff and I was as cheery as a man in a 
dungeon. The old spark was just about out, 
you understand. The jinx had me almost 
licked 

‘*Then, one night, Polly said to me: 
here, Bill, I want to have a straight talk 
with you. What’s the matter with you 
anyway? You go around looking like the 
Second Grave-digger and acting as chatty 
and gay as a tombstone What’s wrong? 
I think you love me and I know I love you 
We ought to be very happy. What’s turned 
your brain to a dill pickle? 
tell me.’ 

“Well, I told her. I'd never spilled it all 
to anybody before. I told her how I had 
wanted intensely, frantically, all my life, 
to be a first-rater, the best at something if 
it was only parcheesi, and how I’d always 
fallen short by a few inches 

‘I told her how they named me 
Second-Best Benton and now at last 
I was admitting to myself that 
near-good, and how it was taking all the 
heart out of me. 

‘“‘When I had finished, Polly sat on my 
lap and stroked my head, and said: ‘You 
darling old chump, so that’s it! Wake up 


Loo! 


Come ac7yoss; 


had 


how 





I was a 


and hear the robins chirp. Don't you see, 





dear, you are first in someth 


you lead the world in your specialty 





no near competitors. You're a real 
pion. Why not enjoy it?’ 
“*T don’t get that at all,’ I said 
‘** Bill,’ she said solemnly, ‘think it over 
You are the best second-best man in th 
world. You are the champion runner-up of 
all times. A lot of people can come in first 
now and then, by merit or mistake or other 
but you’re unique. You're always 
second. At being second, no man in the 
world can beat you.’ 
‘Well, with that I began to laugh, and 
I’ve been laughing or smiling ever since.”’ 
‘Then you're truly hz 
“Happy?” said Benton. ‘‘No end! You 
bet I’m happy! I venture to think I’m the 
second happiest man in the world 
Well, I’ve got to rush along. Promised to 
take my two kids to the movies. Hope I'll 
see you again. Give me next time 
you're in town. I’m vice president of the 


National, the second largest bar 


wise; 


appy?”’ I asked 


a ring 


In town 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


If your speedometer bucks, or tells lies o1 
are you are using the wrong speedometer 


Ask any owner of a car that is AC-equipped, 


name and fame of the right speedometer 


Then let this fact sink in W hether 
there is just one star 1 of qualit 


’ 


UAy i 


peedomete? 


The AC Speedometer reflects the genius 
the same know-how, the same hand-cr 


command of facilities, the same striving f 


AC Spark Plugs give easier starting, quicker 


» Wf ‘ 
economy, longer life—all proved on the firing 


Io insure best performance, your engine n ‘an oil. The AC 
ns the oil and keeps t clean [ aking out the 


sludge, metal particles and other foreign matt makes 


engine run better, saves oil, saves Wear, saves 1 


It works for you every second your engine runs. Give it a chance 
to breathe, put in a clean Renewal Cartridge when the old 
gets filled with dirt 

Most of the standard mak 

Filter. 

The able partner of the AC Oil Filter is the AC Air Cleaner 


feeding clean air to the carburetor, it eliminates excessive 


‘ 


wear, prolongs the engine’s life, and minimizes repair 


Scientific tests have shown that a car without an air cleaner suffers 
in certain vital parts, seventeen times as much wear as the same 
equipped with an air cleaner 
Get an AC Air Cleaner. In m 
toned for your car tf not as ye 
AC Products are available through AC Dealers everywhere. Insis 
on AC Quality when buying an Air Cleaner, a Speedometer or 
set of Spark Plugs, because AC is standard of the world 

1en you buy a new car, make sure that it is equipped through- 
Wi I k th DI I I 
out with AC Products. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, 


AC-SPHIN} 
Birming 
ENGLAND 


© 1927, AC Spark Plug Co 


Over 200 of the world’s most successful manufacturers use one or more, or all of these AC Products 


y.\ om AC AC AC 


SPARK PLUGS | SPEEDOMETERS AIR CLEANERS OIL FILTERS. 


: 
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VERYONE 

HO EXPECTS 
O BUY A CAR 
THIS SPRING 


ALKING over this matter of buying a 
car, One suggestion is obviously sound: 


factors measure the merit of an automobile. 
For example, everyone wants four-wheel 


When you buy your car this spring ... select. “Select . brakes, everyone wants an oil filter, an air 


Select in the fullest literal meaning of the 
word, which is ‘“‘to choose by comparison’’... just as you do 
with other things you buy. 


Single out the cars that suit your tastes and meet your 
needs ... compare their prices... then make your selection 
on the basis of relative values. 


And it is no longer a difficult decision, for today known 


Choose by Comparison’”’ 


cleaner, crankcase ventilation, and so on 
through the list of features known to contribute to per- 
formance, attractiveness, thrifty operation and long life. 


By all the standards of modern engineering, as evidenced 
in the points upon which manufacturers lay stress .. . 
there is a definite limited number of these known factors 
of motor car merit. Compare the list of these features as 
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found in Oldsmobile with those in any other car—no matter tent yourself with less than what Oldsmobile assures vou 
what its price. Check these known factors of motor car ... especially when it is so fair to your purse. 
merit in Oldsmobile and you will immediately be impressed 


° . o, ° Cc ~ > Go over Oldsmobile features one by one. Come to your 
with how emphatically it is qualified to gratify your finer 


ag Oldsmobile showroom and see this car. Drive it... and 
j tastes as well as satisfy your every need. ai 
thrill to its brilliant performance. Know this car for what it 
Compare the features of consequence offered by cars of even is... what it does... and how it does it. Then, and only 
far greater price. Judge whether you can be fair to either then, can you select with justice to yourself, your purse and 
your desires or your sense of sound investment, if you con- your sense of satisfaction. 





J aacasinets 


Three-Way Pressure Thermostatic Chromium ['win-Beam Harmonic 
Lubrication Charging Control Plating Headlights Balancer 


( 











Four-Wheel Brakes Two-Way Cooling Crankcase Ventilation Dual Air Cleaning, Oil Filter Fisher B 


{ 
f " ' 
: Check The Known Factors of Motor Car Merit » 7 In Oldsmobile 
L-head six-cylinder engine ~~ crankcase’ « - high-velocity, hot-section manifold shift transmission twin-beam head 
ai ventilation with dual air cleaning and oil double-valve springs ~~ silent timing lights controlled from steering wheel 

L « filter introducing only 3 to 4 oil changes chain - « full automatic spark -thermo- chromium, permanent-lustre plating 

a year ~~ four-wheel brakes: harmonic _ static charging control 30x5.25 bal- Duco finish « ~ beauty of line and com- 

balancer «two-way cooling: three-way loon-tires » « balloon-geared steering plete appointments in Fisher bodies and 
} pressure lubrication «~ honed cylinders double-offset, low-gravity frarme «- easy- many other features of known worth. 


Standard Touring, $875; Standard Coupe, $925; Standard Coach, $950; Standard Sedan, $1025 


DeLuxe Roadster, $975; DeLuxe Touring, $980; DeLuxe Coupe, $990; Sport Coupe, $1035 
DeLuxe Coach, $1050; DeLuxe Sedan, $1125; and Landau, $1190 
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THROUGEH . - SAFEL SWIFTLY, AND ON TIME 








AT INTERVALS of a few miles over the entire Pennsyl operators in these towers prepare the way for miles ahead 
vania Railroad these block-towers stand like sentries,on of each train, setting the switches and lights, reporting 
guard to protect the passing trains. Connected by amar it in and out, providing an additional check on the 


velous nerve system’”’ 


of telephones and telegraphs, 


accurate automatic machinery of the railroad 


Skilled operators ina thousand towers 


ouide these swift trains 


I: ROM TOWER TO TOWER the signal is 
flashed, miles ahead of the speeding train. 

‘Clear the way for 28.”’ 

The Broadway Limited is coming through 
the night. 

In each tower in turn the operator repeats 
the order into the telephone from which it 
h iS Ome. 

Small indicating lights in the block tower 
ind clear lights over the track, show that the 
Way 1S ¢ lear 


click of tiny levers. Half a mile away the 


switch swings into place—the signal sets. 
Minutes of silence. Then far away in the 
distance a dim murmur grows quickly, swells 


to thunder. The black bulk of the locomotive 


rushes past, windows of iuxurious cars glitter 
warmly. 

‘Clear the way for 28!’ The signal flashes 
on, often a hundred miles ahead, and the 
Broadway Limited speeds into the night, 
guided by a thousand unseen hands. 


y y y 


PILOTS of the Pennsylvania’s fleet of 6700 
daily trains—so these operators and levermen 
might be called. Day and night they are at 
their posts, a living chain from one end of the 
railroad to the other, linked together by the 
largest private system of communication in 
the world. From tower to tower they pass the 
great them swiftly, safely 
through the long network of shining rails. 


trains, guiding 


Leaders of the 
largest fleet of trains 
in Americz 
y 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 


St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


LIBERTY LIMITED 


Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 


Washington and New York—4%3 hours 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


=NNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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( hma N 1 peer elt there j 
eating ( n and seaweed elore he Vv { 
found him Everyone knew, also, before Charl 
ng, that these pec ple—Mr. and M ms were 
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rived on tne ine poat, were OKINg I I ed wit f 
traces of relatives lost in the Eime« fect mann i 
wre Perhaps Mr. Telford could have many ‘ 
told how the rum tarted. Asentimenta Hele 
nterest soon attached to the searc!} twa Wit t ‘ 
supposed that the girl had lost a é ur V it re 
the le W with the big shoulders and sand f 
: ‘ 
hair, a ter, and “none of them would be write \ i 
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they wereas team an their levers and ale an ideal time 
again, and he didn’t like taking his ship off grill to go abroad 
So it happened that the three nded lare \ t 









































and at ich a time ol ear was no ea easu i 
help for it. They had spent good money most 
chang their route, and the tir ncome ne 
of Charles j ter made no allowance had rea 
for that kind thing. To g traig! 
Levuka and put up in a cheap boarding ( ¥ 
house there unt another wretched pa tere nd 
ment became due was all they had hoped then 
fo Rob Telford, recently made rich by Betwee r " | 
the acquirement of a whole f hundred that vou 
/t lT is a 4 now € Ver lare to oller ( narie nt Achit rY 
i il not that (Charlies would have ny tne i V 
mit r } t Helen } het the wher 1 . 
at it beth — we ‘ v ut S.S. George Washington 
Wi no doir a thing with Helen | i I ie, feel the 
then a whalet it ol t i N 
I ill for ye on my way back!” he time, maybe S. S. Leviathan 
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the ale of yur own sIxt ve or sevent i i ‘ : 
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nches, the place seemed huge as sich ta in i 
rt fr treasure h wert I wa con i eta as 
certainly spice to the dis} le er t - Cha 
ed the place for its how ght more sé¢ e than « e e 
1 «¢ => be ~ 
much, one would scarcé Il the Cha ; United States Lines 
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‘d nothing except the bis- 
the t dt 


of that 
enty of 


oat, and they’ een 


r course and most 
ckoned there was pl 


fs pou the atoll Mostly there was 

It at He reckoned they could live 

or [here were hooks and lines in the 
ind 

Chark that Victorian survival, re- 

eived them as one might expect a typically 





ibbable man to do, made them free of his 
é and his cigars, and royally, of his 
drir as well. The sun, declining, found 
him hap} talking, as he had talked for 
hours; cheerfully presenting the seamen 
vith all his—and Elizabeth’s and Tel- 
ord’s—hopes, plans and beliefs; all that 
he, and they, meant to do with the island 
everything, in fact, that he ought to have 
kept most strictly to himself, thus follow- 
ng the disastrous s or triplet of stars, 
that had led m ever toward the destruc- 
tion of his own hopes and the hopes of 
otners 

‘Will nothing stop him?’”’ asked Telford 
despairing He had slipped away from 


no at- 
new, 


the cheap merrymaking, which held 
him— Rob being of the 


1 that contemns slack sensuality 


tractions for 


n its elders; that can take its drink, and 
kiss its girl on occasion, without reacting in- 
evitably and identically to every glass filled 


whisky 





witl and silk stocking filled with 
flesh that may be met with on the road of 
‘Nothing will stop Charles in anything; 
you may make up your mind to that,” 
trenchantly replied Charles’ sister. 


That wasat half-past three o'clock, when 
the grilling heat of midday was just begin- 
ig to slacken and the blinding sea glare 





nir 

of afternoon taking its place. By half-past 
four o'clock shadows were tentatively 
creeping forth, setting here and there a 
faint blue finger on the sand. And all over 
the sand the mate and the bos’n and the 
engineer were at work, digging, scraping, 
hailing one another with loud, unsober 





whoops, egged 


on by the egregious ( 
' 


Over like 


th shouts of ‘“‘Hup! Hup! 
the cries of a circus ringmaster encour- 
iging ! S troupe 
I give up,”’ declared Telford, seating 
himself on a rock and lighting a pipe with 

















r haken hands. ‘‘ What’s the use? If 
there is anything 
re is was Helen Elizabeth’s cool 
a © 
there ” he repe ated, ‘those fel 
yws there are just as likely to find it as we 
‘I wonder was the girl's remark. Her 
pointed face, with the ious heart-shaped 
mouth so full of passion and yet, as he 
knew it » cold, was set toward the sea 
A flood of light thrown back from the la- 
goon % nking sun transformed, fora 
few brief minutes, the little figure into a 
hryselephantine statue of ivory and gold 
Not royal Gloriana herself, in her golden 
he with her passionate pale face and 
glowing ha ould have seemed more 
regal, more splendid, than this little island 
girl er worn cotton dress 
It i: the sun swept lower and the 
ndor died 
iiry gold,’ thought Rob, who, like all 
write was a shade superstitious. “A 
SIVT { or needed it, that we'rs going to 





| ence three drunken men on at 

ir with hersell ould nave pt is 
he did~ with the tent flap open just a 
isu yyally certain that no one would 

t ry est ner 

She couldn't know 
turning and twisting 
t ugh nalf the nignt 
1utomat eady to | 
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rested well, he did not. The vision of that 


gold-and-ivory figure floated before him 
hour after hour. 
Glou ing and fading and glowir q, till the 


could bear i 


But ] 


and 


no more 


Mend 
rose, watked alone. 


Tramping the sand cay that now, under 
the stars, looked no bigger than a biscuit 
tossed upon the huge empty sea, Rob Tel- 
ford nursed his pain and groaned. Why had 
he to fall in love with this island princess, 
this proud, hard, golden little creature, 
whose heart was set on Man-o’-War more 
than on any man alive; who would have 
seen him die at her feet and never shown 
feeling—even though she cared? Weren't 
there girls enough in Sydney, in Suva, Apia, 
Noumea, Port Moresby, who were will 
to go surfing, dancing, riding, with him; 
who had looked at him out of the corners of 
eyes blue, black and gray, dropped hand 
kerchiefs actual and metaphorical, yielded 
him lips that were pleasing and waists meet 
to be pressed? Then why 

The leap of his pulse, the sigh that burst 
upward like a wave from his very heart at 
the bare thought of 
ngs-—not for the sake of those past, but for 
the dream of those that never, perhaps, 
were to come-—-was answer. 
on the middle of the heart-shaped mouth! 
One hug-—-a man’s hug! She 
him once, as Dian, hovering in mist and 
moonshine, may have kissed Kndymion. 
Rob could have laughed at the recollection, 
but it would have been a bitter laugh. 

‘‘T suppose,”’ he thought as he tramped 
back to his tent again, ‘“‘there never was a 
man before in the history of the world who 
had an island for his rival. Weil, just let 
me get Man-o’-War out of the way, and 
we'll see a few things worth mentioning.”’ 












kissings and caress- 


One kiss fair 


iad kissed 


n 
Ko 


Ten days had passed since the arrival of 
the Charles 
Charles was cooking 

The two facts were not unrelated No 
one could say that Elizabeth’s half brother 
was other than generous with anything he 
had, even to the half of his whisky. He had 
shared that pleasant poison with the sa 
while it lasted, and now that it was all done 

g both from the effects 
what had been and the need of what was 
he essayed to distract himself, serve 
others, and incidentally, temper his own 
shaken appetite by the use of the one 1 
doubted talent that he possessed. Chi 
was a heaven-born 
cooks, he was 
grudged him that, in view of the dainties 
that out of commonest 
materials, 





was sober, and 





‘astaways. 








ors 


and he was sufferin 
of 


int 
not, 





Like many good 
but n 


} 
COOK. 


ratk 


ler greedy 


he could contrive 


the " t of saan 


somethir 


gS ou aimos 
nothings. 
It was the latter case with a vengeance 


now. There was nothing left but a litt 
flour and a fair supply of water. They 
used up every scrap of general stores; tur 
tle, the meat of the sea, wasn’t to be found 


and the reef fish, in 


had ever 


anywhere; general, 


were the poorest anyone 


seen 


Even Charles could not make much of the 


kinny, t 


St 


yony unhappy things speared by 


the native servant or caught by the sailors. 
‘There be something quare and odd 


about this place,’ 
gineer unhappily, after a morning's hard 
his dredging net. ‘I 
half of a bucket, and sure I just cowped it 
nto the sea again, wl 
luik at the wee crowls that was in it 
the oysters that’s near hand to the bea 
I wouldn't feed a dog on.”’ 

‘We may have to feed on 
that,’ observed Charles. *‘ You can alway 
get them, and when the weather blows uy 
’s not a fish will take , 

‘What aboot the net?” It 
Scotsman who asked, growing anxious, lik« 
all the rest, over the failure of the food su 


“Only of 


en 
work with got 
n I'd taken one good 
And 











n 


ve them for 


Dalit 











1¢ 


If the 
blow that’s coming hits us fairly hard”’ 


use in good weather 


Charles glanced at the greasy, blue-whi 


cy, at the sun rayed round in streaming 
, , 


we ive to colle 


shall just hi: 





commented the Ulster 


the 
tne 
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“There’s something about them oysters 
that’s not right,’’ objected the Ulsterman 
using a term that carried weight Count 
Antrim, but passed almost uncompre 


hended here 
‘I'll cook them up s 


them anyhow,” promised Charles 


is, if we have to eat them, as I daresay we 
shall.”’ 
“It’s not pear-rls that’s the treasure ar 


how or 
“Tf there is a tr 


easure. 


Not pearis 





I know a bit about pe: confessed 
Charles sadly. ‘‘These aren't even the 
proper pearl oyster. They’re the lapi-lap 





that lives in shallow water. Natives get an 


occasional pear! out of them, and it pays to 
fish lapi-lapi when you have a big crowd to 
do it for you, but the yiel 


d 
to make a fortune, at best. We could find 





isn’t 





enoug! 





a better pearling ground in a thousand 
places. Pearl shell isn’t uncommon,” went 
on Charles, becoming didactic. ‘‘ Nor 
pearls either. They are.to be had in smal 


quantities here, there and 
about the island. It’s the mass of pear] shel 


that’s rare.”’ 


everyw here 


said the second mate, be 


, Ay so?”’ om 
ing pensive. ‘‘I mind me, once off Ja 
maica a 


‘Oh, but Jamaica’s another propositior 


altogether,”’” broke in the encyclopedi 


“The pearls they get there 
there’s a fortune in—oh, 
Lucky Jamaica! Wish I had a 

“What like is the pearls?” 
Ulsterman curiously. 

Charles had his mouth open to 
when a sinister sound of hissir 
cook tent, followed by a portentous smell, 
caused him to turn ing at 
large. They heard him for s minute 
after, abusing the cook boy 

“Why the devil didn’t you look out as | 
told you? Who do you think is going to 
find stores for you to waste? 

‘* Well,” said the second mate heavily, “1 


pe there'll 


Charles. why 


le 


Jamaica’s uniqi 


ter 
} 








and fly, swea 





yme 


hoy be no blow, but I misdoubt it 
For a day_or so the weather kept up. The 

cay, the lagoon, the ve r’ spears and 

sponges of the reef, were indus riously 


hunted over. Nobody complai: 
the short commons; everybody 


Telford now would have welcomed the find 


about 


felt them 


ing of the gold—in which hest 





ib beheved 
by anyone at all; by the ttle eng 
neer, who took his wrecking so lig tly by 
the th , Scotch second mate; even | 
the si oung bos’n, who laughed at 
everyt r anybody nd played t 
mouth organ execr early morning 
But nobody four g at all And 
the blow came and |} elf out And 
when it was done the is done There 
was water still; not very mu Dut wate 
They had not yet come to the last and 
worst. But it was now a cl e between the 
iest, most abominable of fish and the 


kly, stunted la 
lumped for the 


ld make more 


rather 


less s 


Charles p 





witn a littie Db the greer a 
that grew near the tents, would be a ver 
decent dish. [Eweryone, he said, might g 
out and collect them for him That is 


everyone but the cooky, whom he wanted 
And if there really 


with the oysters —why 


was anything wrong 


, aman could die but 
or 


once; and anyhow, fish pe lng Wasn't as 


bad as thirst’ and 


starvation; didn 

















a> 
near so long. 

Rob Telford for once begged off worl 
Three able-bodied men could collect all the 
oysters that anyone might want, and he 
happened to be su ma cu 
on one ankie tl tain be - 
tlamed by salt wate e. ifthev a 
died of h poisoning, cor its Would not 
matter On tne other hand, Ul they lived 
to get back to Sulala he did not want to 
spend his time ir spital 

[he three sailors tramped as far as pos 
ble [rom the tents before beginning, so that 
the might have ipberty to bathe naked 
the lagoor For a long time Rob could see 
tneir bodies, smal and pint as boiled 


Continued on Page 103 
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His mother couldn't tind time! the house 
When he was just a “creeper,” it was alway 
seemed to her that he Was forever so he nnds tl 
under her feet as she bustled about anter place t 


Bor this mother found time! From the very begi 


she was one of the “‘gang.’’ And she kept step with | 





growing years—alwavs a chum, a confederate, a counse Moy 


—in short, a Mother... 


Axp now she is the “best girl” of her big boy! A rea/ pal 
—a sharer of jovs and sorrows—a “ood tellow’’ whose house 
rings with the gay laughter of the boys...the hours she 


“found” for her youngster have grown into golden years! 


Divs belongs to every Mother—time for her boy, her friends, her recre- 


ation—time tor a// the things that make for happiness! 


borhood—are you finding time ? 





For the modern Mother need waste no time on burdensome housework. 


She picks up her phone, for instance, and in a twinkling a modern 


laundry transtorms 52 “washdays” into 52 days of luxurious leisure! 


There 1s a telephone at your elbow—there 1s a laundry in your neigh- 
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rs 


ee the golden cok 


Many motorists do no more when buying oil than drive up 
and say ““two quarts.’? Some go a step further and buy their oil 
by name. But the motorist who wants Texaco, and knows why 
he wants it, goes still further and proves to his own satisfaction 
that the oil he gets is the oil he pays for. 

He identifies it by the clean, clear, golden color of Texaco Motor Oil which 
is as distinctive and easily recognizable as the trade mark on a sealed can. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NE 


‘Buy gasoline by name—TEXACO—the n 
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r as it pours 


See the golden color in the Texaco Comparoscope on the dealer’s 
tank. Then take this one additional precaution — watch the golden 
stream as it pours from the measure into your crankcase. 


You 4vzow you are getting Texaco, and you know, too, that from 
then on—so long as you continue to buy golden Texaco—your engine 
will’be free from carbon troubles and excessive wear. Texaco Motor 
Oil, full-bodied in all grades, a perfect lubricant, carries no trace of 
carbon-forming substances, tars or cylinder stock. Consult the Texaco 
Lubrication Chart for the right grade to use. Be sure of your oil. 


YORK CITY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


440TOR O 


ew and better gasoline that forms a dry gas 
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FRONT TEETH—BACK TEETH 


~All are “Smiling Teeth” 


of a smile 


on teeth tha 


e they are 


when you use 


depends on 
t are always 
thoroughly 


front teeth give a good 


nerous smile 


> 00. 

nirror. Can 
of a smile? 
your teeth 


a brush that 


brushe S wont let 


But the Pro-phy lac-tic 1s 


curve of 


the bristle 


curve of the 


your 


halt-circle 


bre 
| f isl But a ge 
| i MACK f n para I¢ 
he back tand the test 
| way to keep all 
rl i! ound 18 to use 
hem all som 
( lo thi 
that will 
Notice in the picture that 
l ice iS concave The 
rush fit the horseshoe 
eeth. Every tooth around the 
ret liberal share of cleansing 
Now 1) k if 


the interesting big end 


tuft. This cone-shaped polisher goes into 
any region of the mouth—pries into the 
hard-to-get-at back molars. It scrubs out 
the restricted areas of the mouth where 
the germs that cause tooth decay gather. 

A third point to consider is the curved 
handle. Your mouth ts a cavern with walls 
that The Pro- 


phy-lac-tic handle follows this curve and 


curve—sensitive walls. 


makes it easy for you to cleanse every tooth. 


Sold by all dealers in the U.S., Can., and all 


over the world. Three sizes—Adult, Small, 


Baby; with white handles or colored transpar- 
ent handles —red, green, orange. Prices in U.S. 
ind Can. are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; Pro- 


phy-lac-tic Small, 4oc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
2sc. Three different bristle hard, 


For those who preter a larger 


textures 
medium, soft 


Laas 


surface, we make the Pro-phy-lac-tic 


with four rows of bristles. Price 60 cents. 
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AN IDEA 
Sallie ise your 
Pp ic-t . 
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Continued from Page 98 sure I'll ait it Ye S it 




































mps, bobbing about in the bright green bout, wake up and go throu, 
! f the shoal water He noti ed alter a good every wan Wal yu “ me nt 
{ while that they game out all together and objeck there rowling or t itt f i 1d) 
} tood in the shade of a slim pandanus tree, ger-rup! -till they’re dor are and share ‘ 
; mperfect otected from the sun, talking alike—and the first wan to me f l ¢ 
hi. | gvethe watched them with sleepy had the sinse to discover it. And 
. ‘ we'll talk mbe 
+ lhe were 1 my Wa | tne ttie ‘Nae doot e | nw \ 
! ette figures, moving and gesturing I | pe t 
eemed strange fun: He wondered logica the $ 
L, that they did not trouble to dre did not f oysters r 
i trouble to get under a bigger tree. Close at ‘Quit. Wan at a tim In 
hand he could hear Charles rating the cook pink-pearl! island A ind th 
bo I beth, in her tent, singing to her- something wrong with it. Pearls id eature va ] 
( > sewed He listened, lf as] ease anyhow, and to have Pink pear there Dp ed H 1d 7 
et his eyes wander from the pink must be something quare as we This the full significance 
rures on the sand; yawned, wished he had _ island is both wrong and quare, and we neer and the n 
1 cigarette -and dreamed, least of any have the pink pearls By the pipe gued, ar 
thing in the world, that his own fate, that played before Moses! By the il’ We've 
\ Charles’ fate, Elizabeth's fate, and the fate on. There’s another.” He's ashipmate,”’ t f 
f the historic island of Man-o’-War were ‘“‘T’ve got none,’’ complained the | ! about the little 
i ill, In that moment, being decided DY the who, the pang of his smitten tooth a grettal tne 
gesturing pink men underneath the pan suaged, was sitting up and wrenching Helen | ibett 
danus tree. oysters open Ww th his knife, doing one to then 
four of the other men, and maddening the Not a pear 
Mackintosh, M’Aherin, and the bos’n fiery M’Aherin by keeping him waitin; mate's unhesitat 
who was so unimportant that people did Fair’s fair,”” he complained, “but if ye Nor f t} 
not use his name, calling him ‘“‘Bos’n”’ don’t get a move on ye, I'll fetch ye a skel; Wales mat 
merely, as one calls a parrot “Polly,” ora that'll dead ye.’ ent Brit 31 
it ‘‘Puss’’- waded for a long time in the “T’ve got none,’ repeated the luckle Finding 
varm waters of the salt lagoon, getting very bos’n. And as happens to luckless men the I ‘ eeping \ ea v 
ticky, and collecting, on the whole, not so world over, his share at the end of an hour lher 
many oysters as anyone expected fierce work was poor indeed, compared again w 
‘*A dom poor catch,”’ was the verdict of with that of the others. They had al \ 
rin, the engineer, when at last the played fair, shared and shared alike, and \ er 
rs were pooled and set in a little heap the engineer and the mate held, at last, in They walked | t t i 
he sand. their work-worn palms, six pearls and nine alr Pu 
‘And verra poor fush,”’ said Mackintosh pearls respectively, some of fair size, none “ h weighed no he 
Hespokethetruth. The oysters were not enormous, but all of the pure pink that ea it Ww é “A 
ke other oysters. They were the wrong crowns the poorest pearl with value ir t re 10Z6 ‘ 
lor; darker than they should have been, credible, while the bos’n had but two thing to the wander ( 
{ of «d about the edges; inexplicably, as f the row 
M’ rin had said, “‘not right.” : . ; — | n | 
They're not rightly right,”’ he added, 
emphasizing his former verdict. ‘For all 


that, I can make a male of mate out of them 

I’m put till it.” 

“I'd like weel to try one now,”’ suggested 
the Scotchman. “It will maybe grow sma’ 
when it’s cookit.” 

“Tf ye have one,’ warned M’Aherin, 

t’ll be ones apiece,” 

Mackintosh nodded, being frugal of 
words, as of many other t} ngs 

‘*Len’s yer knife,” demanded M’Aherin. 


1 } a? 


Somewhat unwillingly the second mate 


passed it over 
In another moment three men were suck- 
ng raw oysters, of an odd hue and unin- 
viting appearance, off the half shell 
**No guid, and no that bad,”’ was Mack- 
ntosh’s verdict. ‘‘Here’s for anither. We 
an aye gather more.” 
“Twos apiece,”’ counted M’Aherin; and 
hortly: ‘* Threes.”’ 
( It was at “Fives apiece” that the bos’n 
et forth a yell 
*“My sore tooth!”’ he howled. ‘‘It’s bit 
yn astone; it’s fair killing me.” 
The Scotsman was the first up, but the 
Ulsterman had a crooked finger into the 


else “Out 





os’n’s mouth before anyon 


with it,’ he demanded; and the bos’n 
outed,”’ thereafter rolling on the sand and 
igging his damaged jaw, quite unob- 

erved and unnoted 
Mackintosh snatched, and M’Aherin re- 
treated, a queer, pink figure, striped by the 
shadows of the pandanus tree. “Quit,” he 
varned. ‘Quit, or | He said in 

j lei detal!l what he would do 

{ ‘Show it nearer,’’ almost wailed the 
, H! econd mate M’Aherin showed it between 


It’s a pink —pear-r-rl!"’ shouted the 
! Scotsman, rolling his r’s excitedly It’s as 


i F Pea yee Lister sawvage What was 


iairlie mon 


was sayin’ the tither day aboot Jamaicy? 


my losh, what was it that Cl 


, 


Was it the pink pear-rls he was talkin’ o 


ey get them in Jamaicy. He said there 





was no the like anywhere in the warld, 
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Gloucester, Massachusetts 
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Continuous music 








. through the dinner-hour . . . at ' 
bridge parties . . . plays a complete You select a program A mechanicai“hand” The record is played... andsetaside,ready 
symphony without operating effort. of 12 records puts the record on through . .. for the next 
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Continued from Page 103 

No answer came, but a slight movement 
by his side somehow apprised him that 
Elizabeth had not expected to hear just 
that 

“It may be good. I think it is. I think 
t’s damned good and it mayn’t be. I’ve 
been waiting for a long time to get an an- 


wer about it I'd thought— if it was a 
1ece ind if I became a popul nove 
ist nterpreter of the Pacific and all that 
you n nt forget about Ww it 1 st 
ind 

She moved just a step away from him 





‘You needn't trouble to bolt. I know 
exactly. You’re—what’s the new jargon 
obsessed with Man-o’-War. You'll get it 
back by yourself, and be queen of it your- 
self. Very well. You like your pride so 

} than anything else in the 








much better 
world that I 

He could not phrase the speech he had 
prepared; here the writer’s knack of string- 
ing words was worse than useless. He 
burst out roughly at the last: 

What I mean that I’m done— I’m 
through. I--good night!”’ He left 
It was not until afterward that 
membered she had not answered him 
much as asingle word. He was recalled to 


actualities by the approach of the three 





men 

Will ye please call Chairlie and |} 
ter?’’ demanded the mate. “I and Mr 
M’Aherin had something to say to them 
And this loony, too, if he cud say it.’’ 

‘What the devil do you want wit 
them?” asked Rob ill-humoredly 

‘We'll tell that,’’ said Mackintosh, 


Chair and to no one else.”’ He felt in 





his trousers pocket; seemed to finger some- 

Charles!"’ called Charles’ would-be 
brother n-law. The third inheritor of 
Man-o’-War appeared at the door of his 
tent ‘Can you eome here—and bring 
your sister? It seems there’s a meeting to 
be held before we go.”’ 

Anybody found Pollock’s treasure?”’ 


asked Charles facetiously as he crossed the 








sand. The engineer’s reply struck him, for 
once, ompl tely dumb 


‘Sure we have, and we ve got it in our 


trousers pockets. G'wan, Scotty, and tell 
them 


‘We didna mean tae tell any of the lot 
of ye, ’ cheerfully began Scotty “We 
thought findin’s was keepin’s. But F 
He paused, looked at the gaping ¢ ‘harles, 
at the slim elegance of Elizabeth by | 


yy nis 


} 


Gosh, aid Rob Telford to himself, 
the treasure yarn’s working out; they 


mean iy they're giving up their find 
whatever the dashed thing is— because of 
EK] 

Mackintosh was going on 








ogue m be absolute 
he dec that an- 
poor growling 





are growing richer 
In fact, one may move several notches up 
the social ile and find thoughtful men 


{ women who are inclined to believe that 





me such } ‘ s always mysteriousl} 
r yn in spite of all human efforts to the 

ymntrary 

Many of them would like to do something 
to remedy the situation, if they could think 
of anything to do Now and then one 


nd sets to work 


it never without causing wry smiles 
' : 
1 


g the hundreds ol m«¢ ind womer 
who remembe i trag oKe their fat! 
M or ¢ ndfathers’ announcements that 
the family was tixed for life. There are, of 
course, not en of these disillusioned 








‘ roa ne ive lou 
to worl ' yf the unio 
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the night ine We ema oor mind 
( lie, we haven't forgot that when we 





ame in here off the Island Girl ye had but 
twa three boatles left, [‘‘ It must have been 


more like two dozen,’ commented Rob 


lently id had a graun thir-rst on ye 
at tnat 

Charl who had re ered in some 
le, e from | amazement, bowed a 


wa have,” he ren | It might 
r har Pr ‘ t y it i. t t it } 
me 





‘“‘Ay. Well, ye wanted it bad, and 
shared it doon to the last drop with m 


M’ Aherin, and the bos’n, who was new off of 








a temperance ship, and as dry as a cor-1 
fender in the tropics. A’m here to say, 
GC that we mean to share wi’ ye, and 
be sharin’ with Miss Luzzie, too, 
laddie, Mr. Te Rad, of course. But 
the hell a bit, I may tell al 
shared with anyone if it hadn’t been for 
you, Chairlie 

‘May one ask’’—began Charles in his 
grand manner. But M’Abkerin broke in: 








holding out his hands; so was 
Mackintost hig bos’n gaped and kept 
hands in po , but nobody minded him. 
In the dirty, leather-brown palms of 
: 


M’Aherin and of Mackintosh glowed 
wondrously the little rosy moons of peal ls 
pink pearls and many of them. Charles let 
**Where did you steal them?” 
‘Steal, my eye. We foondthem. They’re 


Haak? 
Pollock’s treesure—and a gey good tree- 





‘Ig tu gold 


f 7 
wa OI them goes 


sure too 





and girls to that; for the 
thegither. Gold and girls, my soul on that!” 

Gold and girls! 

Telford, who had been feeling somewhat 
out of it, waked suddenly to the staggering 
fact that this was his hour. The novel was 
going to succeed, he could swear that. He’d 
have name and money enough of his own, 
before fong, but all that had been no good 
so long Helen Elizabeth had not any- 
thing. Now she had; now there was every 
chance of buying back the lost island on 
which her heart was set, of workin , With 


her prestige among the natives and plenty 








of capital for improvements, better than it 
had ever been worked before. She had not 
done it. He hadn’t done it for her—she 
would not have taken it back at his hands 

The only man in the world from whom 
Elizabet h would have accep teda 


yed Man-o’-War; her 


» Grink 








man who had destro 








] Bes + i csaee 
KINndiy worthiess 





opened the gateway of 


through some incredible 





he very same vice that or 


‘Charles,”’ said Telford to himself, “if 





ble for a man to help another—and 


=\ 5757 WrVSar NZ ed 
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Continued from Page 29 








of wo ind il! nd nothing but the 
" of its parents will e it ym dissolu 
ti If the owner tires of driving it, he 
may hire someone else to do the job, but 
the money itself must move or die If it 
sits down long enough, Grandfather Time 
n a frivolous mood yanks the chair from 
under it, and disaster ensue 
When silent money remains in the serv- 
e of one family ir seve generations, 
) two explanations are possible. Either 
the yners ve not been near sc 
minded a tne asual observer 
mi rine YT the hi eer very 
However r e ol tl sundant pI 
this fact, m \ W believed i 


ee Made 1?! ( tou € iy I 

his fait not at all difficult to under 
tand, for ev generation, certainly in this 
country, has seen the rise of some great er 
terprist , position of stability sufficient] 
impos! » Sugg absolute | 





, 
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I reckon I'll have the chance I'll he Ip you 
to be the fellow you once were or die for it 
There are palms in Sulala, if none on the 
treasure cay. 
and a reef below, that mourns very softly 
in the dark. No one has ey id the ree 
song, but it may be that its sadness is 


There are stars above Sulala, 


Z 
colored with regret t revity, the un 
certainty, of life and lov bove all, for the 
shortness -a night, a day, ¢ U f most 
ot the loves that con 1 wit t 
( cle Oot € nanted l ad. 

Perhaps o n yn it ma 





was the 






have sung ha ly. 
night that saw, benea y is and the 
trembling stars, the betrothal for time, and 
it may be more than time, of Rob and his 
golden girl. 

The island of Man-o’-War has been long 
since a back, long since improved and 
embellished almost beyond knowing. A 
new little palace has been built beneath the 
palms; the estate, carefully nursed by two 
clever heads, is worth mor than ever 
From the lagoon of the island that was 
‘not right,”” pink pearls were taken suffi 
cient to enrich eve ryone conce rned, and, 
incidentally, to shake the market for Ja 
maica pearls quite a good deal Heler 
Elizabeth keeps the portrait of May D’Ar- 
tagnan among her most cherished memen 
tos. 

‘If any of us had had the sense to se¢ 
what it really meant,’”’ she says causti 
cally, ‘‘we’d have found the pearls our- 
selves, and had the whole lot.’’ When she 

he knows that 
it was his cynical view of the relations be 
tween old Pollock an t led 
him to neglect the significance of the scrap 
of print nalessionn to May D’Artagnan’s 
famous rose Jamaica pearls “worth five 
thousand a string.”’ 

“TI suppose you thought,”’ 
beth has more than once to 
nobody could be faithful all 
just like me.”’ 

What Rob answers one may guess. 

He has given up his | 
of Pentecost. He held out against the 
change until the arr f ‘harles LV, 
and then gave way. f 
the little chap not to c: 
tion,’”’ he said, when t 
months old 

“Yes,” agreed Helen. ‘I took him into 
the sea today, and he truly tried to swim! 

“When the time comes,’’ prophesie 
Rob, “he'll do the Hur d W aves aS well 
“ mother did.” 

Charles III, with new interests and new 
friends, has, like the island f 
forme d and changed out 
Life, for all, passes ple: 
from the world, within the 
Hundred Waves’ eternal voice 











speaks so, Rob is silent, for 


1 the actress tl 




















as 





faith amass great fortunes anyway} 
when they come to membershi 
lent Money Club they are quite lik 
as certain of the procedure there as they 
were of the management of working capital 
Nor is it at all unusual for them to bind 
their heirs to follow the chosen plan for a 
long a period as the law permits 


In this connection I recall the story of ar 








ancient office building erected with silent 
money. It is typical of permanent invest 
ments that fall by the wayside. The orig 
inal owner was a building contractor wh 
had played an active part in the develop- 


1 ich he lived. Long 
experience had ripened his judgment of 
| ophetic vision accounted i 
his fortune He decided to 


vision in making provision for 





1 daughter. His last bi 
ncorporated and 
S the erection of a new court 


> this work was in 





progress he 


] ased= al Old TamsnackKle OULG 


Continued on Page 109 
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Make it a point to remember that! 
a Fry! When next you need gasol 
to a Fry. You'll find one 
neighborhood—close by your | 
toa Fry! 


Chis world famous, dependable gasoline pump 
is operated by Jimmy the Courtesy Man 


You’ ll like the affable manner in which Jimmy 
takes care of your needs. 


And you’ll like the prompt, efficient, depend 


able, tast Operation of this pump 
Make it a point to got 


Buy from a Fry! There’ 
from Jimmy. Millions do! 


GUARANTEE L1Ol 


ROL TI 


F COMPANY, LIM! “Always 
Accurate 
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“ROYAL EIGH 


Style that glorifies all past conceptions of It gives you a new notion of smooth 
style .. . Luxury that gratifies the fondgst motion; quiet flight; boundless power. 
dreams of luxury .... Quality unspared Everything about the car makes you feel that 
in the way it is built . . . Va/ve unshafed in _ here, at last, is the last word in motoring. 
the way it is priced! There are six Royal Eight body styles, 


Magnificent is the one word/of words $2195 to $2295, with every nicety, every 
that fits this car—but there’ is nothing convenience, known to automobile crafts- 
in English that expresses the tinglish manship—together with a complete line 
enjoyment of driving it., You can crowd — of new 1927 Chandler Sixes, $945 to $1895; f 
the gas to it at any speed up to 75 miles an all prices f.0. b. Factory. We proudly ask 4 
hour, and better, and never load the motor! you to see these cars. 


CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORPORATION, CLEVELAND; Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


-HANDLER 


ROYAL EIGHTS BIG SIXES SPECIAL SIXES STANDARD SIXES 
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across tne street Irom the ourtnouse tore | r are worrowed the « t y " ty ‘ 
i it down and employed a locally famous ar building \ nisn to amortize the 


chitect to prepare plans for ar t moder: oar ,Ot or n t the te e pa tes 
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| over from a criminal case ised to explain to fifty or more year ich w i i 

\ ts presence in his office by saying that he of the lenders in the particul: itior e of that 
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without leaving | pal centers At the time w the ' \I 
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ng or selling it But so rapid was the evo put my at t , ‘ 
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| years It was returning ot ly about 2 per cent A Premium on Long Life a return of 4 pe 
{ on the invested Capital, and some years It reputat “ 
returned nothing atall. A few of the offices Nearly everyone knows that fortur In tl 
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acquired a nickname among lawyers t estate ever since the little patch of gr to finance the il \A\ 
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north, and its buildi: 





estment that 
e Government of 


Ry this he also means 





’ ‘ sound, and 
1 
where he makes nis 
Jo investment going to remain 
| te a specific and his- 
mple, during that pe riod when 


vessels were without equal 


é rh seas, it was generally assumed 
\n an ports that this condition would 
rmanent. Shares in such ships 
egarded as just as sound an invest- 

e need seek. And even after 

p appeared, it was a lightly 

ompetitor for many years. There 

New England to this day shares in 

i by the descendants of 


‘ gina irchaser rheir silent money 
ime a ghost Much of it could 








well have been kept alive. There 

r estments possible 
Nowaday i great many of the large 
te x e commor supposed to be 
e are constantly represented on the 
on 1 bond merkets a trading in 
t engage Is not so much spec ula- 
i constant reworking of the in- 
to keep pace with developments 
beyond their control. This care watch- 
f the trend of prices becomes very evi 
| g ua period of depression such as 
t¢ place about four years ago. As stocks 


ent down, silent money withdrew from 
the market. Some of it was transferred to 


nds and some simply took refuge in the 















ink Such a situation naturally paves 
the w for bea ds, and presently these 
peditions aptained by professional 
ers, were coming home with armfuls of 

ta } tions tumbled 
First one stock and then another would 


attacked by waves of selling orders. 


Busine conditions were sound, but the 
tock market was dull and lacked support 
\ great deal of vestment capital was 


mply taking a vacation. Week after week 
‘ ser tinels of silent money observed the 
progress of events, until it seemed to them 
» prices of such stocks as they would 
ke to have had struck rock-bottom. Then 
hey returned and began to buy. Orders 





5 d in from every part of the country. 
he buye are not speculators, but 
ery nservative investors. When they 
eturn to the market the time for bear raids 
ver. The*bears thereupon become bulls 

ty is resumed 


Silent money, under uch direction, 
ualcy earns considerably more over a ten 
ear period than tne nterest or dividend 
| ed on the certificates or bonds 

vt h it is invested, but to call this silent 

t tr ‘hing a point It is neither 
nor gagged rr inactive. The mer 

! ‘ t act { es as these are work- 
t { the of conserving their 

ne (And even those who do not werk 
emselves a ipon the advice 

of trustec epresentatives Among the 
tter w usually be found one or more 


DOr ind ock salesmen who know ex- 
what securities tneir clients own 


hese may be changed over and over again 


the eal n order to keep the list 

per! alanced and take advantage of 
market Opportunitte if these salesmer 
te ‘ only once in making his tr 


tments and thereafter the investments 














emained u there would not be 
‘ many bor i nen. In actual prac- 
‘ rw re ten happens that four or 
five wealth ustom rs are sufficient to keep 
1esma Hus) because their lists of 
ecurities are always open torevision. Steer- 
ng i} throug! en dangers that 
beset its path is by no means an easy job 
for anyone concerned. Rarely does the 
fe-deposit vault of a dead millionaire, no 
matter how shrewd, fail to disclose both 
worthless paper and securities upon which 
money 
Both the hazards and the low average 
‘ irge sums conservatively in- 
ested explain, In iarge part, a phenomenon 
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that is always amazing to men and women 


who are accustomed to living on salaries or 


current profits; to be specific, very few 
rich people whose money has retired from 
active business are open-handed spenders. 
An amusing incident growing out of the 





opposite points of view of the capitalist and 


the salaried man occurred recently on Fifth 





Avenue. In this case the capitalist was a 
widow whose estate is managed by a lawyer 
He accompanied her to a department store 
where she wished to purchase some linen 
before going on with him to his office. In- 
stead of the five minutes she had requested, 
the interruption consumed nearly an hour 
The lady was a close and canny buyer 
Fin 
ing to another 
woman on 
automobile. It's five years old. I wouldn't 
be caught dead in the thing. And she’s got 





ally the lawyer overheard one clerk say- 


“There is the stingiest 
arth. You ought to see her 


money enough to pave Broadway. But if 
she can save ten cents on that linen, she'll 
Stay here till noon to do it I'll bet she 
winds up in some bargain basement hunt- 


ng for a remnant 


All News is Bad News 


The lawyer was very much amused 
‘You see,”’ he explained, “‘that clerk is ac- 
customed to spending nearly all he’s got 
every month. To him a five-dollar bill is 
just five doll 
from $100, provided all goes well. Her 
capital is her life 
spend that; not any more than the clerk 
expects to slap his boss’ face and quit his 
job. That’s his capital, and no doubt he in- 
tends to keep it When it comes to our real 





rs. To her it’s a year’s income 


She never expects to 


capital, nearly all of us are conservative. 
If we aren't, we ought to be 

“That woman doesn't think of herself as 
very rich. She has an income of about 
$50,000 a year, and she’s trying to increase 
her capital by saving as much as she can, 
because there are four children and the 
estate will be divided when she dies. Those 
children were reared in a home supported 
by $50,000 a year, but after the division no 
one of them will have that much, and their 
own careers aren't certain yet. They're 
still young. That's the situation from her 
point of View 

‘She's rather stingy, I'll have to admit, 
but she causes me less trouble than any 
other client I've got. Except for the fact 
that she overdoes her economy at times, I 
regard her as approximately typical of the 
kind of person who is competent to conserve 
an estate. Very few people can, either men 
She has a remarkably clear 
understanding of the difference between 
capital and 
happen to her income that probably don’t 


happen to that clerk's salary once in four 


or women 





ncome. Moreover, things often 


or five years. Her money is invested con- 
servatively, but in spite of that fact we 


have a little bad 





luck once in a while, such 
as delayed payments or unexpected assess- 
ments or taxes or sudden demands for ex- 
pensive repairs or improvements for a 
building. It has never been my pleasure to 
inform her of any remarkable unexpected 
profit. The sort of investments that might 


briz gx su h profits are not consid d ad- 








visable for an estate like hers. The 





result is 


that virtually all the news she ever hears 





relating to her fortune is bad. About the 
only way she can increase her capital is by 
practicing economy 

‘What's the safest place for absolutely 
silent money?” I asked 

“ There isn’t any,”’ was the prompt reply. 

“How about government bonds?” I per- 
sisted 

“Well,” he said, “if you are talking 
about this country only, I think they are 
absolutely safe, but the investor certainly 
pays a premium for that safety. But if you 
are talking about the world at large, why, 
just stop to consider for a moment what 
has happened to government bonds in 
Europe since the World War.” 

‘‘How about first mortgages?" I con- 
tinued 

ad depends upon who selects them,” he 


answered ‘Anyway, if I were going to 
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turn Rip Van Winkle after putting my 
money into something, I'd rather take a 
chance on the rea! estate itself. Going to 
sleep over investments is hazardous under 
any circumstances, but if I were going to 
engage in that kind of gambling, I'd try 
real estate, on the chance that some of it 
might prove a bonanza. Being rich isn't a 
soft snap; it’s a job; and those who stay 
rich work atit. Even so, the most apparent 
feature of the spectacle presented by Amer- 
ican life, it seems to me, is not the growth of 
large fortunes but the constant appearance 
of new ones. Many of these come up with 
sensational rapidity, but as a rule they 
don’t maintain the pace indefinitely for the 
simple reason that it isn't humanly possible. 
After a while the owners are content if they 
can keep what they've got. And that is 
nearly always true of their heirs. 

‘“‘Only a few businesses are capable of in- 
definite expansion anyway. The common 
assumption that if a man can make $100,- 
000 of working capital earn a high return he 
could do even more with ten times that 
much isn’t true. On the contrary, the earn- 
ing capacity almost invariably declines very 
sharply. 

Many men make a comfortable living 
with only $5000 or $10,000 of working 
capital, but no one I ever heard of could do 
any such thing by conservative invest- 
ment. Capital in small units, when hard 
driven by active men, is what grows. In 
this country what we see going on around 
us all the time is the comparatively poor 
becoming rich and the rich endeavoring 
with only partial success to remain so. 

“To a young man without capital or in- 
fluence, and just beginning to toddle about 
in the business world, it seems very won- 
derful that the wealthy and powerful Mr. 
So-and-So began life as a farm hand or 
mechanic or telegraph operator, but if Mr. 
So-and-So has reached the age of fifty-five 
and seen much of life, the romance of his 
own past loses its glamour. What he would 
like to know is not how poor men become 
rich, but how to pump into his sons some of 
the spirit that he sees very plainly is still 
animating farm hands, mechanics and tele- 
graph operators. The job he confronts, if 
he undertakes it at all, and many don’t, is 
one of the most difficult that can possibly 
be imagined—to impart an understanding 
of the pleasure of organizing, producing and 
earning to a generation that was reared 
without ever having felt the lash of want. 
It is a task comparable to stirring the 
appetite of a person who has just dined 
sumptuously. Very often the rich man 
sizes up his family and surrenders. After 
that he starts looking for a flawless per- 
manent investment. If he finds one, he’s 
lucky. Most estates begin to shrink as soon 


as they lose active, vigilant direction.” 


Sleeping Sickness in Industry 


One of the favorite methods of trans- 
forming active capital into comparatively 
silent money is to incorporate the firm, 
place it under the management of men who 
received their training from the founder, 
and thus create an estate comprising princi- 
pally the firm’s securities. Though this 
ystem works fairly well in many instances, 
it is far from flawless. On the contrary, it 





s 


shares virtually all the well-known faults 
that assail agriculture under absentee land- 
lords 

Reduced to its fundamentals, the plan 
works out about as follows: If the ma- 
jority stockholders give proper attention to 
the business, it thrives; and if they don’t, 
it languishes. Obviously, this situation is 
no different from that which existed when 
the firm was still in the hands of the indi- 
vidual owner. There are more than a few 
very old industrial communities in the 
United States which are now languishing 
because of too much silent ownership. Ma- 
chinery becomes obsolete and the firms find 
themselves competing at a disadvantage 
against others in which the management is 
more alert, because owners and executives 
are at least in closer touch, if not, indeed, 


identical persons. 











Silent money has a tendency to cause 
sleeping sickness in industry. Nature’s law 
for both the rich and the poor seems to be 
that men must work if they expect to eat 
No proclamations to that effect are neces- 
sary; it has been the law since the begin 
ning of time. 

Some of the most startling figures ever 
gathered on the subject of what becomes of 
silent money are in the possession of Amer- 
ican life-insurance companies. They prob- 
ably have more first-hand information on 
this subject than could be found anywhere 
else in the world. Asa result of what they 
learned, quite an array of new kinds of 
policies were devised with a view to afford- 
ing additional protection for beneficiaries. 
Briefly, they discovered that an appalling 
amount of the money they disbursed was 
promptly dissipated, and not on prodigal 
living but in vain efforts to find absolutely 
safe places for it to sleep without super- 


vision. 





In recent years American trust companies 
have been making spirited efforts to en- 
lighten the public with regard to the dangers 
that constantly stalk silent money. Their 
solution is for the owners of large estates to 
name them as executors in their wills. This 
plan makes the money silent so far as the 
heirs are concerned, but actually not silent 
at all, for the trust company takes up the 
task of making the dollars work. In other 
words, a manager is hired, and since the 
manager is a corporation, his work is doubly 
supervised by the state, once as executor 
and again as corporation. 


Silenced Money 


This plan for protecting money is coming 
into more and more general use, but the 
search for investments that will remain 
permanently sound still continues, and per- 
haps always will. At least that would seem 
to be the logical conclusion, in view of the 
fact that the history of this search is as old 
as human records. Moreover, every age 
and country has thought it had found this 
miraculous security. For example, in 
Athens a highly regarded investment was 
the financing of shipping ventures, al- 
though the law provided that in the event 
of the ship being lost the borrower was ab- 
Speaking of 
this form of employment for accumulated 
capital, George Calhoun says, in his volume, 
The Business Life of Ancient Athens: ‘‘We 
seldom encounter an inventory of a large 
estate which not include a substantial 
investment of this kind.” 

The boats were cockleshells, and the 
interest rate for money advanced to their 
merchant-adventurer owners was 20 to 
per cent for each voyage. A voyage usually 
consumed only a few months. That was 
one of the investments which Atl 
including bankers, prized highly. However, 
the bankers could spread their risks over 


solved from his obligation 





enians, 


many ships, because their resources were 
large; but individual rich men felt no less 
safe when venturing their funds in the same 
traffic, and through the agency, usually, of 
financial managers who were slaves 

The records clearly show that fortunes 
were both made and lost, depending upon 
the shrewdness with which the funds were 
managed. Each age smiles at the absurd 
notions of its predecessors, those relating to 
safety being no exception, but each age 


none the less has positive information 


Di 
the subject of absolutely sound investments 
that will remain sound forever. Thus the 
human procession marches merrily on its 
way, forever astounded and stimulated by 
the spectacular success of poor men who 
work and bewildered by the frequent fail 
ures of rich men who don’t Egyptians 
regaled one another with these eternally 
novel yarns and preserved them for pos- 
terity; they are in the oldest Chinese 
records, and several excellent examples are 
in the Bible 

But they are always new and exciting, 
because the great mass of humanity, never 
having been rich, simply cannot believe 
that everyone shares the common human 
lot —work or starve. 
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Fast Get-Away 


Without E iffort 





The smoothness with which the Super-Six glides from standing start 
to high speed is totally different from the violent lunge with which 
high-powered cars usually get under way. 
- Acceleration even from high speed is always available. The flow of power 
comes in a smooth stream of energy as it does from an electric motor. 
There is no shock either to car or passenger. No sudden thrust is im- 
posed on driving mechanism. The impulse is so gentle and positive 
| that the Super-Six is away while other high-powered cars are spinning 
their wheels and are of course putting heavy strains on motor, clutch, 


transmission, universal joints, differential and tires. 


This is a notable mark of smoothness that is available only to the 


Super-Six principle —now freed to the limit of its capacity. 





When you examine either Hudson or Essex, you will realize how their 
chassis have been specially designed to make full use of these new 
limits of speed, power and safety. There is a perfect balance of driving 
mechanism and wheels. Safe use of these greater limits of performance 
| is further obtained by low center of gravity and by brake and steering 
efficiency. Economy in fuel and oil and in maintenance is assured in 


ways that mark the finest engineering practice. 


Ride in either Hudson Super-Six or its brilliant companion, Essex 


Super-Six. There is nothing like it in the world. 
8 





All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit, Plus War Excise Tax 








Until you enjoy it yourself you can’t imagine 
how much solid comfort there is in a Humphrey 
Radiantfire. 


Here is an ideal auxiliary heater that burns 
either artificial or natural gas equally well. 
With a Humphrey Radiantfire in the house 
it is rarely necessary to put the peak load 
on the basement heating plant. Many days 
in the Spring and Fall it provides all the heat 
that is needed. 


New York - 44 West Broadway 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Think of these comforts and economies: glowing, 
healthful, odorless heat instantly available at the 
touch of a match—heat when you need it and 
only as much as you need, turned on or off as 
easily as you draw water from a faucet. No dust, 
no ashes, no annoying chores in the basement. 


More than one million American homes find 
the Humphrey Radiantfire a wholly satisfactory 
answer to a common heating problem. Ask 
your gas company or dealer. 


Models range in price from $15.00 up. Write us for illustrated booklet. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 
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motion and provide perfect 
circulation and ventilation 


2 a | Sarl = J 
1 Radiant rays like light rays 
j cannot be turned aside, nor 
can they goupthe chimney 
They come steadily for 

ward warming, not the air, 
but solid objects with which 
they come in contact. They 
| keep you warm, and at the 
| same time set the air in 
| 
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e said it my orders have st beer 
| i hanged too,and I’m going toCoblenz. That 
| | | s where the batter s yoing to sper the 
> a winter 

,) ‘Isn't that just too nice! aid Ma 

**And you'll come to see me once in a while 

} it the Coblenz \ M. ¢ \ ‘ 

B Ot course | Will ” sa j De bbs, sitting 

} lown agalr And I guess I can sta 
tlie ionger here I find I don’t have t 
leave alter al If I stay t about fou 
o'clock this afternoon, I w nave ist time 

O Walk back to the battery belore dark 

| But what was that you said about not 
| rain? 
. | was my mistake,” said Dobbs 
i 1 ied himsell on the bench and 
He gave Mary the address of 
{ his battery and made her promise to w 
to him. At noon she gave him some crack- 
ers and chocolate, and a lot of cigarettes 
And in the afternoon he helped her wait on 
a number of soldiers who came in for sup- 
plies of various kinds It was the most 
gloriously happy day of his whole life 
{ But at last it began to get dark, and he had 
to tear himself away. Mary went to the 
: door with him to say good-by 
; | **Remember,” she said, holding out bot! 
er hands, youre coming to see me n 
( oblenz.” 
] “You bet! said Dobb He took her 
hands, pulled her gently out onto the side- 
walk, gave her a good healthy hug and a 





} ss, d strode off down the street, feeling 
that he was the happiest man in the A. E. F 
It was a long hike back to the battery, 
yut Dobbs hardly noticed it. When he 
arrived it was already dark, and he crawled 
juletly into the blankets beside Mac, and 
went tosleep. He had eaten so much choc- 
olate and so many crackers that he needed 
no supper. First call came the next morn- 
i ng just as it was getting light 


‘Well, I'll be a cross-eyed son of a gun 
said Mac 
hospital 

“No.” 
as lt 
n my equipment yet 

No,’’ said Mac, 
back ther 
At the reveille 
n looked at Dobbs wit! 


vital?’’ he 


said Dobbs 


hought I was 


‘Th 


ck Have you turr 


aven’t hi 





“Give it said Dobbs 
formation the chief 


“Did 


t 


surprise 


you go to the hos] asked 


‘They sent me back,” 


he chief of section restored his name 


formation 





reaklast of Oatmeal, bacon and cofle 


Then, with much shouting and yelling, 


) battery formed in column, and at 


o'clock the long hike to Germany began 


t 


ot set 





“‘T thought you had gone to the 


‘I find I’m not as 


} 


answered Dobbs. 


LO 


eight 


Dobbs was feeling better than he had for 


WEEKS 





He held his head up and marched 


vith firm tread. Around him were 
the other cannoneers of his section, and 
ist ahead of them rumbled the big 155- 
millimeter howitzer But Dobbs hardly 


noticed them. 


Occasionally he felt a sharp, 


griping pain under his belt, but he paid no 
attention to it His thoughts were far 
\ away in the city of Coblenz on the banks of 
the Rhine. He had never seen this city, 


ind he knew almost nothing about it, but 
he felt sure it must be a beautiful place 
here would be a Y. M. C. A., and in the 


1e would find Mary waiting for 


He was sorry that he had at times 


| him 
criticized the Y. M. C. A 


He realized now 


as 


€ 


the 


that it was a splendid organization 

) lhe march continued through the cold 
sunny morning, and at noon hot soup w 
erved from the rolling kitchen. In 
afternoon the column swung out onto t 


1 battle area, and at four o'« 
at a scatt 


, ad 





t 


lock it halted 


ered heap of building stones that 


t once been the town of Essey-¢ 
y Maizerais 
Dobbs helped stretch the picket line, an: 
, groomed one of the officers’ horses. After 
he had finished this job, he went down to 


ate a mess kit full of slum, ar 


to tu night 


e kitchen, 





then got ready rn in for 






) 


| 





Continued from Page 11 


lhe sun had set, a the e be 
rinning to come « It ‘ 
ginning } 1 i i 
Dobbs and Ma ‘ ered a t k 
that was standing ! the é 
nade themse ‘ re 
rr ¥ i + , 
ground 1 he pu ne elite ‘ 
pottom ar ne tine ! ( ané 
Weer ne role lj the ! et t 
their overcoat iy Ke 














removy ec none ‘ the ‘ ‘ 
their shoen. but even eo the ee 
With their heads pulle inder the ir 
Kets, they snuyyie ipa ea ( ( 
and, after shivering for i in ! 
T nally went to sieey 

‘Some day,”’ thought Dobbs ist he ‘ 
he dropped off, ‘‘] may be sleeping in a re 
ular bed with somebody besides Ma 

He had hardly slept ten minuté oO it 
seemed, when he heard the hated sou 
the first sergeant’s whistle He stu 
head out of the blankets and v that 
was beginning to get light —a clear and 
terly cold morning. Reluctantly he got 
and put on his overcoat. The toy elt 
hail was still with frost, ar ne i 
there was a little skim o or ne 
stream. He shivered and s kK Ww the 
cold 

There was a br yht fire at the kit el 
and he and Mac went over and managed 
warm themselves a little For breakfast 
there Was corn-meal mush and collee 

After breakfast they had to go bach 1 
roll up their packs. Dobbs’ nside 
his thin knitted gloves, were stiff and half 
froze n. His ears were cold his leet were 
cold; and from time to time the intermit 
tent pains in his stomach would almost 
double him up. But he finally got par 
rolled, and a little alter sunrise the batte 
Was again in motion on the roa ar ( 
was plodding along with Ma eh the 
big howitzer 

**How do you feel?” asked Ma 


‘*Rotten,” said Dobbs 
“You ought to go to the hospital,”’ sa 


Ma 


‘No,” said Dobt I’m ge to! 
this hike. I got to do it.”’ 

The march that day was very long, a 
Dy noon they had leit the devastated area 
and were in the region ¥ h had beer t 











by the Germans since the beginning of the 
war I were pretty little towns 
decked out with French flags and placar 
of welcome Dobbs wished that Ma 
could have been along to see these place 

It was alter sunset when ne ea ed 
Jarny, and camped for the night in a long 
building inside a barbed-wire fence, that 
had been used as a prison for prisoners 0 
war. The place was deserted, stripped of 
furniture, and deathly cold But it wa 
sheltered from the wind, and bette t Y 
slee ping outdoors 

I don't eve said Ma that these 

prisoners had such a ard time is the 
make out. At least they had a real roof over 
their heads, which is more than we have 


had for the last three months.’ 
There was some straw on the 


and Dobbs cuddled ip for the night ana 


before they knew it, it was time to get 
again and go through the miserable proce 
of rolling up their packs with stiff, num! 


fingers. Then came another long hike to 


place called Joeuf, and here for 


time they were billeted in a warm private 
Dobbs was mucl 
made u} 


nice house of } 


house Impressed 
} 


iouse; he I mind to owr 


is Own sometime 


The next day’s march took them acr 
the frontier into that part of Lorraine 
which had been held by the Germans since 
1871. Here most of the people talked Ge 
man, but there were French flags on most 
of the houses, and the people seeme ) 
consider that the Americar vere the 
Inends There Were t eT mmemadt 
American flags t tripe ‘ 
number from four to fiftes ! ta 
one or two up I e tha 
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t Ma i ( erest 
at t it 
he next morni e sne é i 
tins ttalian mi 
) va 1 ews 
sergeant i narge 
Liste hes I got 
} ¢ [x tto N | 
me a nole t Ost a 
( im | The ire e or 
lo me ar yoo If I see é 
might give me ist 
about finish me 
The sergeant gave hin me 
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“Make the WATER Do the Running 


WATER UNDER 
PRESSURE for 


Siburban and 
farm homes 





N suburban and country homes, summer 
cottages and camps, pleasure boats and, 
in fact, wherever running water under 
pressure is needed, D Ay TON Water 

Systems will supply it in abundant quantity 
the year around, with the same assurance 
of dependable, uninterrupted service as city 
water plants afford 

The inset ab we shows Unisystem No. 40. 
This popular model is especially adapted to 
suburban and larger country homes, where 


plenty of water under strong pressure is 
needed. Yet you will be surprised at its low 
initial and maintenan t 


At priees correspondingly low, you will 
find inthe DAY TON line larger and smaller 
models to suit your necds, whatever the 
requirement. 


DAYTON Water Systems are made by the 
pioneer manutacturers of private water 
systems, and the LAYTON trade-mark on a 
water system stands for unequalled perfor- 
mance in efficiencs mnomy and depend- 
able operation. 1)AY TONS are completely 
ind self-oiling, 

Me fully equipped 
i rcady tor immediate service. 
' They operate from any elec- 
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Teddy. And then he would be a middle- 
aged man living in New York and very rich. 
He would find himself giving his wife a 
diamond necklace. ‘‘Take it, Mary,” he 
would say. “I have plenty of money, and 
the best is none too good for you.”’ The 
dreams were so vivid that he began to get 
confused as to what was real and what was 
not 
At a place called Morbach he and Mac 
bought a large bottle of white wine. The 
wine slid down very easily and gave him a 
wonderful feeling of warmth and comfort. 
He wished he didn’t have so much march- 
ing to do though. It seemed as if he had 
been tramping along the roads of Germany 
for thousands of years, and still he got no- 
where. But he didn’t dare stop, because 
somewhere far ahead was Mary Day, mo- 
tioning him to come on. If he stopped he 
might lose her forever. 

At last they came down out of the moun- 
tains and crossed the Moselle River on a 
big bridge. There was a town by the bridge 
called Bullay. They toiled up the moun- 
tains on the other side and spent the night 
in a little village called Buchel. 

The next morning the captain made an 
announcement. ‘‘The hike is over,” he 
said. ‘‘Coblenz is still fifty or sixty kilo- 
meters ahead, but we are not going there as 
I had expected. This town is to be our 
winter quarters. It is not as desirable as 
what I had hoped for, but I know that you 
men will show the same dauntless spiri 
that carried you through the hardships of 
the war, and will cheerfully make the best 
of the billets which have been assigned to 
you.” 

As Dobbs listened a feeling of despair 
came over him. He tried to think out some 
method of getting to Coblenz, but he was so 
tired and sick that his mind refused to 
work. There seemed to be a new and 
sharper pain under his belt, and as his 
cemphor and opium pills were almost gone, 
he went around to the battalion medical 
station to get more. This time he ran right 
into the young doctor. 

“Aren't you the man I sent to the hos- 
pital back at Boncourt?’’ asked the doctor 

““Yes,”’ said Dobbs, “but they sent me 
back.” 

The doctor examined him. and asked 
many questions. Then he wrote out the 
usual tag. ‘“‘Apparently,’’ he said, ‘“‘you 
have both dysentery and acute appendici- 
tis. This time you'll stay in the hospital a 
while.’ 

Dobbs lay down on a cot; he felt too 
weak even to go after his pack. The am- 
bulance arrived; the driver and his helper 
bundied him onto a stretcher and shoved 
him inside. The ambulance drove off; and 
Dobbs, after swallowing his last six pills, 
went quietly to sleep. He woke up once as 
they changed him from one ambulance to 
another, and again when they carried him 
into a large building. 

*‘What place is this?’ he asked drowsily. 

**Evacuation Hospital Number 4,”’ some- 
body told him. 

‘What town?” 

**Coblenz.”’ 

Vaguely he realized that the Lord had 
been good to him. His wandering in the 
wilderness was over; Jordan had been 
passed, and he would soon be with Mary in 
the promised land. 

He was carried down a long hall, and 
then people seemed to be taking off his 
dirty old uniform and bathing him. After 
that he was in a room with dazzling white 
lights, and a fat, kindly woman with a 
soothing voice was saying, ‘Breathe nat- 
urally—take it easy—that’s fine—just 
fine ’” There was a sweet sickening 
smell that half choked him, and a humming 
in his ears that grew louder and louder. 
Slowly he sank down, down, down, and the 
darkness covered him 

After a very long time he seemed to come 
back, and he found himself in a bed with 
beautiful white sheets— which he could not 
appreciate because he was so sick and had 
so much pain. But in a few hours the sick- 
ness left him, and in a few days the pain 
was almost gone. They gave him broth 
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which he sucked up through a glass tube, 
and as his strength came back, he began to 
ask to be taken to the Y. M.C. A. But no- 
body paid any attention. 

When he was well enough to sit up they 
handed him a letter which had been ad- 
dressed to him at the battery and for- 
warded to the hospital. He looked first at 
the signature, and when he saw the name 
**Mary Day,” his heart began to go like a 
machine gun. Then he read the letter, 
which was dated at Vichy, France. 

“Dear Al,” it ran, ‘‘my orders were 
changed again at the last minute, and I was 
sent down here after all. I’m so sorry to 
miss you in Germany, but I will look for- 
ward to seeing you when we both get back 
to Ohio. I have met a friend of yours 
here—Private Henry Jackson of your bat- 
tery —a fine fellow. Sincerely, Mary Day.” 

For a while Dobbs was too miserable 
even to think. The long terrible march up 
to Germany had been worse than useless; 
it had taken him away from the very per- 
son he was trying to reach. After a while 
he brightened up enough to answer Mary’s 
letter and tell her how eagerly he would 
look forward to the day when he would see 
her again in Ohio. 

A few days later he was allowed to walk 
as far as the window; and for several 
weeks he spent most of his time sitting in 
a big chair and looking out at the swift 
Rhine, with its many steamboats, and at 
the snow-covered hills beyond. He paid 
little attention to the conversation of the 
other men in the ward, preferring to sit by 
himself and meditate on the past and on the 
future. 

One of the hospital orderlies, who mopped 
up the floors every day, used to sing, as he 
worked, a plaintive blue melody with in- 
numerable verses. One of these verses ran: 


Ashes to ashes; 
Dust to dust; 
Show me a woman 


That a soldic r can trust. 


And there was another verse something 
like this: 
The re’s fish in the ocean 4 
There's fish in the sea: 
ind a red-headed womar 


Made a fish out of me 


Dobbs reasoned with himself that these 
sentiments had nothing to do with anything 
that affected him. But still he was uneasy. 
He read Mary’s letter many times. It re- 
assured him to know that she would be 
looking forward to seeing him back in Ohio. 
But he didn’t like the way she referred to 
Henry Jackson as ‘“‘a fine fellow.’ In 
Dobbs’ opinion Henry Jackson was noth- 
ing but a big wind bag. 

In February Dobbs was sent back to the 
United States and discharged. His army 
But Mary Day was still in 
France, and there would be a long period of 


life was over. 
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waiting until she came back. In the mean- 
time it was good to be home, anyway; and 
Dobbs was pleased to find his health com- 
ing back fast. He got himself a job selling 
automobiles, and did very well; people 
seemed anxious to give business to a re- 
turned soldier. He slid back easily into the 
small-town life he had lived before the war. 

He was invited to parties and dances, 
and was pleased to find that there were a 
great many good-looking girls in town. He 
began practicing up on his dancing, so that 
he would be a worthy partner for Mary 
when she got home. Most of his practicing 
was done with a girl called Arline Avery, one 
of the prettiest of all the pretty girls he had 
met since his return from France. Arline 
had dark hair and dark eyes and a really 
dazzling smile. She was also an affection- 
ate little thing, and before Dobbs had 
known her long he realized that she was 
getting very fond of him. In a way it was 
too bad he was already in love with Mary 
Arline would make somebody a good wife 
sometime. 

Dobbs wrote several letters to Mary, but 
he never got a reply. Then one day he 
heard from her parents that she had landed 
in New York, and would arrive in town on 
the seven o’clock train that evening 

He had his new suit cleaned and pressed 
He stopped at Smith’s jewelry store and 
bought a platinum ring with a small dia 
mond in it—Mr. Smith agreeing to ex- 
change it if it were not the right size. At 





seven o'clock he stood on the station plat- 
form, looking eagerly up the track 

He was annoyed to find that Mary’s 
father and mother were also at the station, 
but there didn’t seem to be anything he 
could do about it. The train was late, but 
it came in at last, and he saw Mary getting 
off. As soon as she had finished kissing her 
father and mother, he rushed forward. 

**Hello, Mary!” he shouted. ‘* Welcome 
home!’’ And then he stopped in amaze- 
ment. This was undoubtedly Mary Day, 
but she was different from what he remem- 
bered He had thought of her all these 
months as the most beautiful girl in the 
world; and now that he saw her again he 
knew that she was positively homely. She 
had a snub nose and too many freckles; 
there were crowfoot wrinkles around her 
eyes, and the straggly hair that showed be- 
neath her hat was an ugly shade of red 
very different from the glorious black locks 
of Arline Avery. Even the Y. M. C. A 
uniform which she was still wearing was 
uninterestingly plain and totally lacking in 
style. 
and there was 
a cool clamminess about her little paw that 
made Dobbs drop it quickly 

“Well, if it isn’t little old Al Dobbs!” she 
said, with a foolish giggle. He didn’t like 
the way she said ‘‘little old.””. He wasn’t 
little, and he wasn’t as old as she was, and 
he wished she wouldn't giggle that way. 

**T just thought I would come down and 
meet your train,’’ he said awkwardly. At 
this she giggled again and smiled broadly, 
showing teeth that were slightly yellow 

Dobbs was completely bewildered. His 
goddess of love had at last come back to 
him; and compared to most of the other 
girls he had been playing with since he had 
come home, she was downright ugly Be 
sides which, she didn’t seem to have any 
mind. Her idiotic giggling sounded posi- 
tively half-witted ; 

“I’m so glad to see you,” she said, ‘“‘and 
I must tell the great news to you as well as 
to father and mother.”’ 


N L han j lle, 
She shook hands « ordlally, 





Her voice had a 
rasping huskiness that grated unpleasantly 
‘I’m so excite d,”’ 
on, “that I can’t hold it back another min- 
ute I’m engaged to your old buddy, 


Henry Jackson. Isn't it marvelous?”’ 


on Dobbs’ ear she went 


‘“‘Splendid! Congratulations!”’ said 
Dobbs And he added, ‘‘Good 
Lord, that hike was worth while after all 
If I hadn’t made it, I might have been 
hooked myself.”’ 

And | ng Mary Day with her parents, 
ex-Private Dobbs, with a new engagement 
n his pocket, started for the house of 


silently 
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I am glad they did you justice.” 


He made as if t speak, then shook his 


Why? 


and waited for a com- 


You are melan holy 
He looked at her 


posure which did not arrive Instead, they 





rond, a trepidation 


moment 


both feit power trom be) 
of the spheres, run through tnat 
d leave them shaken 
We need not ask why,” said Fong. 
But today at the end you may hear my 
You're the only being 
who "Again he waited. ‘The one 
whose good opinion I value more than any- 
And so, good-by, classmate.” 
He uprooted the words with pain and, 


knocked against a chair as if the 


reason 


thing in life 





aisle were too narrow for his hurry 


‘Oh, my friend! You have it! How 


ww do we meet again?’ 
Her call stopped him with a jerk. Fong 
His dark face burned. 

‘| shall work at a back shop in an alley,” 
e, and named a wretched quarter of 


wheeled about 


the towr “Do you imagine 
The big room, so lately crowded with 
people and now drained dry of all but one 


hought, seemed to ring, echo, urge it to be 
S] oKe! 

‘You can't!” he cried fiercely. ‘No! 
Impossib With that he was gone 

All the way home, jolting in darkness 
ue hood of the cart, she main- 
tained a silence which old Yin Ma did not 
At home there were few 
Time dragged by. When or in 
what roundabout way father learned her 
secret we cannot tell; but he soon came 
it, abruptly though not unkindly. 
tooth peace for the 
‘How can I bear to 

Why do we suffer 





under the b 


even try to break 


question 


out with 
“One 
mouth,’ 


aches, no 
he quoted 
ly 


see 5 ua oop ng, dea 


together?’ 


They back and 
afternoon sun by an awning, 


walked forth, shaded 


Irom a reed 


mat which, high on scarlet, green and gilt 


poles, roofed all the courtyard and made it 








a pavilion of shrubs and flowers 
‘We do, my girl, don’t we?) And why? 
Wha spoiled ou fe?" 
Nothing he 11d, al ‘ 1 Nave 
ighed Am | grown tedious 
( mie mnfide 
rut here's noth ny 
Not 1 He halted, wit ich a 
4 ol inger is to t Ke ner dumt \ 
e! low of ttl | mg boy tne aga 
muthr tne near 
\ t pasm ) ighing it hin 
low! He dropped upon a garden stoo 
waited there, bending, limp, and wher 
( } eturned spoke hoarse 
I beg your indulgence. I did not mear 
to et forget. But you s stay at 
home now. That is an order From be 
tween his arms he looked up, still giddy 
nough and over much of going out into 
the we 1 


Not once again did father act unlike him 
elf. He was, on the contrary, so gentle and 


tim ind so prodigal with gifts of atone- 
ment that she often had to go ery HH 


ommand, however, held Their g 





1er door shut her in, and the wal 
mpound grew da NV da more forbic« 
ook here, old friend,” urged peace 
make who feared not Ju the Great in his 
ng sanctuar the bank Chun Ting 


Nan Hong, ‘““we have never known you to 
That boy’s all right, a 


good jad of clean parentage who'll go as far 


ommit an error 


of us. What more do you want, a 


oO mi Ome 
Ni \ mar the banker growled No 
eak. Let him deal as a man.’ 
The mediators went to Fong, whom they 
covered painting by dim light in a 
We DbenNInd a shop He heard them 
teous hanked them and replied 
A Od Sense 
rhe ht stuff there,”’ they thought 
Ou Nad or if e i? ee it lav nn 


When they had left him Fong Hsu’s 
black eyes grew brighter and harder. He 
sat down angrily, wrote, then tore what he 
had written, meditated and began afresh, 
weighing every word: 

Venerable Sir, Friends of yours 


good will, 


who mantle 
believe me to have given you 


easiness. It is a painful surprise, for the secret 


daug! 


who would not 





was told to no one, certainly not to you 
ter It is true that I love her; 


It is untrue that thi 





has been anything } 


julet and honorable 


The letter, which cost an afternoon's 
work, old Mr. Jii read next day at a glance 

“Bah, pretty sentiment!"’ He flung it 
down. ‘A wordmonger If he comes 
ranting my way I'll painful-surprise him 
for good.” 

It was mother who took the blame of 
what followed. She had been young her- 
self, a beauty as a girl, with high spirit, 
fond of fun; and though now demure, sub- 
dued, perhaps awed by her husband's 
life, she could remember 
the years of plain dress, plain fare, hard 
work, and more contentment in less room 
A tiny silken figure, she crept about like a 
mouse in a palace wondering how came it 
there 


grandeur late in 


‘My girl is unhappy?’ 
Thriving Garden ran to her. 
corner they stood whispering. 
“Your girl cannot live. Mother, let me 
go speak, so that he won't think me a flat- 
terer who forgets. Only aword. I promise 
you I'll come straight home. Before noon. 
Only a word, to—to say good-by; to say 
that he has a friend, though he will never 
see her again.”’ 
“For shame! 
departed?’ 
Mother had raised a storm of implora- 
at in the dusk beat upon, frightened, 


In a dark 


How, child, are your wits 


ire doing wrong.”’ She sighed 
; If you take Yin Ma 
uiet! Go then And home at 





In his back room Fong Hsu was coloring 


a three-fold panel when the wonder came 
He sprang up, caught a brush from be 
tween his lips, then did not move 

Like a pa ol image 7 eported Yir 
Ma, the nurse ‘They turned to stone, 
hoth [ waited in full view beyond the 


open door. They talked while one might 


eat, maybe, half a hot dumpling: not more 





I heard he a le VE anybody else 
That “a ( ime to me Ving we 
iul ed awa 

The child kept her promise, and wa 
home before noor 

‘It’s ended. Thank you.” She wan- 


dered in like a phantom, vague, weary and 
pale. ‘‘Thank you, mother. It’s broken.”’ 

They both believed this for a time. The 
compound wall topped with fangs of glas 





the red gate, the devil screen, 
and footmen, the 
from the 
Outside was only Nature, 
expelled with a pitel 
All the Same, Thr 
and away. 
‘Husband! Beat me, kill me,”’ 


begged mothe ‘She has gone 


le porter 
nairy Man-eating dogs 
Land of Grass, kept them safe 


who may be 





fork 





ving Garden went out 


Fathe swayed, turned his back and 
with a few « 
nowhere He halted We'd better se 
this house.’ 

Not then, but next morning, he added, 
‘“‘Never name her 

They kept the house and lived empty, at 
aging couple 
talk feared estrangement. The nurse, Yir 
Ma, played go-between or 
how their daughter and Fong Hsu married, 
kneeling before witnesses in a rented room, 


rs 
£ 
T. 
7S 


who spoilt our name 


shy of each otner, wl oO I 


gossip, to te 


ling ’ 
al gO 


exchanging the right documents, 
Lord of Heaven and Lord of Earth 
said father 


Lu, the green-faced magis 


So? Correct,” Let ‘em 
Judge 


trate of hell, for what I care 


call on 
This freedom, 


heyday, freedom! Have dor 
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Thenceforward he would neither speak 
nor hear of her. He began to fail in health, 
o abandon work, and often to keep a 
silent holiday at home. Yin Ma, 


the wrinkled smiler who saw nothing, held 


dreary, 


watch on his every look and motion. 
-— 
The woman smuggled in word to mother 
“Happy but for you know what. Young 
Mr. Fong toils harder than a coolie. He 
was not too proud to hang his pictures on 
the street walls, before New Year, as poor 
painters do. 
in the shops. They manage to live.” 

Another New Year was at hand, 
the nurse came running, hardly able to 





hey do not starve. They are happy 


He sold a few there, and more 


when 


speak. 
“Rejoice, Tai-tai,”’ she panted, “for you 
are a grandmother. They have a child, a 
son, born yesterday 
In the dark corridor where they 
servant and mistress laughed 
cried together, 


sel. 


met, 
together, 


whispered and took coun 


““Yes, he must; he shall know it 

Father was lying, that day, on a great 
divan of ebony. 

‘Should you not like 

He opened his eyes, but let them rest 
vacant. ‘‘What has frightened you? Go 
on. Like what?” 

“To see your-—-your dear grandsor 

The vacancy became a hard glare. H 
mouth twitched. “No.” Drawing 
coverlet of green wadded silk up across his 
face, he turned toward the wa No,” the 
word came smothered and angry Let 
be.”’ 

In the third moon after, Yin Ma brought 
bad news. 

“They have gone, babe and all. Moved 
away. No, the neighbors could not tel 
Somewhere far outside the walls, to hire 
cheaper house. Oh, my lady, shall we 
never see her again?”’ 

Two years went by, 
melancholy 
ter, the s 


yr the 





deepening their 
As autumn grew toward win 
ick man, very early one morning 
stood in his hall to admire what the gar 


dener had sent a noble chrysanthemum 





yellow, the pride of the season. He 
arranged it carefully in a dark 
older than Peking. Beside him Yin Ma 


Kept her eyes not on the flower, the giobe of 


pronze jar 


ousled radiance, but on his face 
\i-yah! How perfect 
at it a while; then with an 


ave been bitter, or no more thar 


le dreamed 
irony which 
dry —‘‘] doubt,’’ he continued f she 


that kind on her table 


The watcher sprang to life Shall I go 
hring her?”’ 
yn 
Not stay ny for answer, she ranr gnt out 
of the house Long ago she had warned 


lelr gateman to be ready when the mo 


ment came, so that now at a word he flung 


the red leaves open, grinned and wished 
he it Down the lane Yin Ma went 
hurrying. It was grown full day, the sur 

ist up, heaven a cloudless deep wintry 
blue, the air sparkling but chill 


No clot} es, no money, and I dare not 
go back for them,” she thought The 
time will not come twice.” 

Morning flew by in a desperate dream, a 


nunt among strangers who wayyed their 








chins and did not know, or advised | 0 
the wrong way yurs alter noon, a 
shivering little body, footsore, tired, Yir 
Ma dragged through a village far out or 
the plain 

No good. Lost. But try till you drop 

An aged loiterer was carrying, like ar 
nfar y who slept i te, or wove! 
ipsule 

Oh. s do uu know a young Mr. For 


who may live about here, who paints pi 





tures 

The pig woke and grunted So did | 
master painting lam 
a swine husband The man stood ar 
blinked Dut as ne gave him 1] I 
stupid, and went on, he calied aiter, W 


Continued on Page 120 
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NATURE’S GIFT TO BEAUTY 


| is embodied in this gentle, daily 
y care that has brought the charm 
of natural loveliness to millions 
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Soap from Trees 
OLIV I 
The only oils in Palmolive p 
Soap are the priceless beauty ; ; ; — On Over Co , 
P - HE art of being beautiful tod is Simply the secret B Lhe S r I 
oils from these three trees of keeping natural beauty the artificial com ee 
pictured above and no plexion of yesterday has no place in the modern ] 
j other fats whatsoever. scheme of allurement 
— ) ° We men have lear 1ed that natural ways arc be t Dx not 
That 1s why Palmolive Soap _" 
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Old English Wax film 


gives Lasting Floor Beauty— because the wear 


is on the wax, 


om W, easy way to beautify and 
yi roves hoors oleum, wood- 


| | 
1 furniture agaimst wear 1s 
iva ible fo everyone It IS the 

Old English Wa m treatment 


treatment coats the surface 
ird W film that pro- 
e beauty of tne wood against 
feet, everyday dirt, children’s 
f sible stains 


Do it this easy way 
‘ rely glide the Old I iglish 
\\ P r over the floor. It’s as 


per. It 





f re ators. It 

} » the baseboard 

s | 1 can use it. So sturdy 
te Nothing to get : 


Old English 


Ww ixer- 


i ( plic protecting film of 

() | h Wax over the floor 

N | hes that wax film toa 
re. And the work 


| Old | rlish 


Wax 


eauty 


film 
| to all 

I ev tloc rs, wood 
1. Whether your floors 


! d shellacked, Or 
i ited ey ecd this protection. 
Save the cost of refinishing 
| i\ I floors will 
re l 


\| The A. S. Boyle Co., 


| Check here for 
tree 


FREE: Costly book li Send a 


on home beauty 





1} ture—Their $4 Canada, $4 Ve 


not on the floor 


spots as doorways can be ke pt flaw less 


by an occasional “touching up 

To keep your floors always « leanand 
bri tht, simply go over them occasion- 
ally with Old English Liquid Wax. 
It not only removes the dirt, but 
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madam 
He plunged into reveri 
yard. We're havin 


The head may spare the trotters.” 
“Go to the « 


"Dp weather, 





coal merchant will ow everybod) 
name.” 
The nurse made him a low bow Pr 
der of delicacy, my blessing on you and 
your sty May you outlive us all. Th 


: 


first man ol sense 


At the 


I } 


ive met W 











coal yard, among donkeys and 

panniers, a black goblin shook his head I 
neve ard that name 

\ blacker and fatter gob] poppe 
and shoulders from a hole in t wa 
stared, ran out his tongue like a tag of red 
flannel, recovere 

“Fong the i nt Ye 
Turn to your lucky hand, round the corner 
then forward till you reacn a gate with the 
name Peng On I 

A few ste ps brought her there , toaw all 
of new masonry. By the door under the 


name a toy temple shone with gilding, and 
contained a jolly god three spans high, Old 
Man Watch-the-Gate, 
colored robe, sat 
good will, and did not frown to preven 
Yin Ma slipped by 
of houses, th rty or fc rty alike. She knew 
the pl 
man who gave fair 


gained both mer 


who, in his mar 


snug, beam ng eternal 
and entered a court full 


place by near 





n,”’ thought 
two 


He's 


, “Not! ing 
but all decent an¢ 
my pearl, | 
went from door 


rooms, 
taken care ol 


she 





to door, 
Fong, does he live here 

In time the right voice, the right fo 
step, made her heart bound. ‘‘Yin Ma? 
Dearest! How did you find us?” 

No one saw their passion of welcome. 

“By foot and tongue,” 


‘Thanks to a pig dandler, a smut nose, and 


quoth Yin Ma 


the intelligence of the Lord, here we 
are. Oh, Man-Child!”’ 

lore beautiful than ever, bright in sur 
prise, radiant, Thriving Garden had caught 


up from the floor her baby. The 
little room was like a shrine. 

**Grandson!” 

The baby stared at Yir 
ng wisdom, her to wor 
then to hold him, 
down |} 

“‘What has happened?” Thriving Ga 
den said, in the first lull. ‘* How are the 

With a small finger tracing the map 
up and down her cheeks, Yin Ma 
could not look yrave, but she re } ed sad 
health s fair Yo 


be ar allowed } 
and to squeak unutter- 


e nonsense is ne 


wrinkles 


mother’s 


‘Your 


anthemum O 
When the neighbors ta 
, your mother wa 


atch the hint alive. Today I caught it 


too siow, and did 


Sweetheart oh, the poor old proud t I 
1 , 9 ‘ : 
he sickens for vou Cant nome 


you come 





‘d somebody 





move in the next 





room, and speak: “‘A very good thins \ 
capita idea rht Fong Hsu ente 
smiling. Thin, tired, poorly dressed, t 
tall dark boy had an air of power yet of 
kindness. ‘* We are no strangers, you ar il, 


Sit down, rest, and have 
you tea ‘ 


He made the 


old comiortabie 


woman 
They were [riends at once, 
It will be hard for you, sir, I kr 
u approve?” 


‘Excellent. Capital,’’ repeated Fong. 


But is there any letter asking me to give 
my wife back? 

The child, who had run to his mother’s 
knee rhed, “Wife!” he said very 





“Back!” 


grown folk we 





re silent for a time. 
the 


n too great haste.”’ 





nere is not, confessed older 


woman ‘I came 
‘But,” said the 


younger, 


‘they do want 


Hsu le 


aned forward to take his 


When he spoke at last 


Fong 


head in I 
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** Here it was,”’ thought I 


father and I missed our w: irne 
since bovhood the place hopy 
haunting dream Pine tre i 


somber, guar 








rdec j 
between two hills, a narr , 
headlong down like a broker vay t } 
the lower world. At bottom of their gloon | 
the evergreens parted on a region of brig | 
and on a bush, a flame of autur 
, , 
iCta\yves 


and sun, irradiating al] the dept! 
with magic 
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Nesco Gas-i-fier 


Heart of the Nesco Gasoline 
Cook Stove 
Converts ordinary gasoline into a 
gaseous form, making possible the 
an, blue, hot flame that turns up 
jown instantly like the flame on 
ity gas range. 


| Other Features: 


pendent burner control. 





















Improved Lighter (practically 
instantaneous). 








Satety fuse plug. 
pu permanently attached at 
venient height. 


of operation (boils one 
allon of water in 12 to 14 minutes). 














in operation! The same kind of burner as on a ga 
} ] } } {] 
| ge ihe same ciean rorm, ti t ot wa 
i } } j 
range. And the flame turns up or down, just like 
1} nt } t ¢ 1 r y + 

1 Tul ens t { i K v iit 
1 ] a | + 4 

is the secret of this wWwondertul new type stove 

°F i 
' , , 

this—ordinary gasoline 1s converted into a gaseous 

\ ’ 1 > > +) > ’ + > 7.) 1 4 | 
1d Durns just like the gas used 1n cities The QUICK, 

. ; | 
me is every bit as hot, as clear is uniform and as 
easily regulated as the tlame ona city gas range 
There a EE Kee, Se eee Se TS 
rere 18S ONLY One Main dilference Detween a city gas range and 
; : , . : . 

y a Nesco Gasoline Cook Stove. One burns gas from a gas main— 


the other burns its own gas. 
q 1 1 ’ | s 

By all means see this remarkable stove at your Nesco dealer’s or ' 

send the coupon for free literature describing the many models— 


with and without bi 
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All the charm of beautiful custom-built furniture 
At only a fraction of the cost 


EB j I Krochler-mad ip as well as outside Frames are of carefully selected, steel, fitted with a sagless cable fabric and helical 


ie." f ! xpresses th kiln-dried hardwood, strongly braced, glued and springs Ample room for a thick, removable mat- 
loweled. Not soft wood merely nailed together. tress and bedding 
tor F is taken . at See your furniture dealer. He can show vou a variety { 
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thod = of popular designs. You may choose coverings of 
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} | - Re ‘ lara u a Wn ITiIeZe¢ ana In 
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iantias Oe ee | ee EES 
attached to the hardwood fram lar stronger than 
Se ae ore i ‘ Do not accept a substitute. Demand to see the 
CTO CAPRESE 15 t/ tSHad 4 SLY Doing I 


ey, A ws ar Bec sai dae oe : rid ; Kroehler name plate. Easy payments if desired 


r, Dest MOss and 





; , — 
\ And : ‘ Upon request we will send n: f irest deal 
; cottor Seat cushions are filled with patented + ie nals . | 
rt he S ¢ lient ft hicl Ided and a copy of our book “Enjoyable Living Rooms 
resilient, soft-vielding coil springs—thickly padded ‘ 
al . Ving ik. of ; hte — : , 
; é with clean, white, felted cottor K ROEHLER Mra. Co., Chicago, Ill., or Stratford, Ont 
LUSG Nroen , 


Davenports with concealed beds +s. « 
er Davenports may be had, if desired, witha Fy gopies a Lakes Til ; 
mfortable bed entirely concealed under _amron. N. Y.: Dallas. Texas: Los Angeles, Calif.: San I 
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N ne has wandered here from ther 
now, he tancie Not} ng |} ‘ 
{ I it the years 
} He sat all day on the bridge ¥ an 
i part of the stiliness, and went home wit! 
| mite 
4) ‘A ta eyinning lomorrow Li? 
1 1 cate the ) 
y 
{ It was long after dark when he passed 
Old Man Watch-the-Gat antern and so 
h ndoors. Th ng Garden had supper hot 
oR rv him, with tea ready to draw, but 1 
ne accustomed welcome She neve ould 
wait to hear all that he had been seeing and 


doing. Tonight she failed to ask 

‘How's our lit a 
| ‘Worse Very 
By the dim 


ountenance, he 


e boy? 


hot, 
float 
Saw 


discouragement 


languid, and heavy 


light, readir 
a look of tear 
held, of and 


MISgiving 





which grew to alarm as the child in the next 
| room began to whimper, then to cry 

‘I've sat still all day,’ urged Fong, the 

ar. ‘““You go to bed now. Your turn to 
est.” 

A ht of anx ety wore by His little 
son tossed and muttered, or with dull pa 
tience lay wondering at him who did not 
right this wrong 

} ‘*No change,"’ Fong reported next mort 
ng. ‘*Perhaps no worse.” 

‘I will give the herb tea agair sa 
Thriving Garder ‘It may be nothing but 

| one of the Three Maladies. And you, you 

| poor sleepy dear, must get back to work 
No, no! You can’t do yours and mine 
both.’ 

She took charge bravely, and pushe he 
man out at the door 

Be off, old tout heurt ine ood ¢ 

ne 

i 
SHORT 
2 

T} h he lor he 7 

{ ocuto 

Yet | ender wasn't neuter 

H he case i nothing new! 

ST } he ( i her tutor 

Bre he ¢ d to te iilo 
Neve ? } dnt suit er 
j r he yreal 
lo} Sse ¢ cuter 
. ! me pure 
If the / hare his fate! 

} ; ; for 

(ifr oo loot ‘ 

i / ; 

ly / L j fy > 
‘ Ti} ely j 

\ 

lu , j or 

Who'll be fer and mut 

Whe / feact ] Vv ( 

He f d us « \ 0 

Anything b ( 

Hence the rough ff 
} hie ij ‘ 
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Night Life 


to 
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corner of the ib, t tal i A 
the view of the show was t i 
deed. ‘Then the king ordered son 
ule for himself and the foo } ly 
\ e the cabaret show w 
and a very tiresome show it wa l 
bought a package of fifteen-cent 
irom a passing girl tor se f 
He left her keep the 
the dollar for a tiy S é the ' 
came so bored that desm t ‘ 
tior A eleven 
on tl y g was 
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hear excited women's voices, could hear 

one instantly distinguished olee rving 
el ly 

OYOUSLY 

‘It is he! It he! Light! Light, O 
slaves! Light for the master! 

He sprang up the steps, entered, hurried 
diagonally across the paved inner court 
where a fountain flung t ewels in the 
torchlight of the s] irried into the 
] and lofty furnished onl) 
with a few articles of exquisite workman- 











half lingered from lighting the long bronze 
naphtha flares upon the walls, where-—a 
scarf on her head, scantily clad as she had 
leaped from her couch, naively beautiful 
scarcely more than a child, her young love 
liness irradiated with the sincerit ol ( 


Amastarte ran toward him 
“My lord! My lord!” she cried ecstat 


ally, sobbing in his arms “My lord 





Thou art come back to me! Tanit has 
brought thee back to me!” 

He embraced her, held her tight My 
beloved! My beloved!” he marveled at 





her, emotion choking in his throat Didst 
thou also p t? He looked wl 
into the ivory oval of the face whose eag 
lips sought his, looked nt the leptt 





tnose lar 


windows 








love was 
centuating to ! n 
of his presence, upon |} 
black-bearded, weather-tanned, Semit 
handsome features, flung herself close in his 
arms again 
“To Tanit every day did I pray and 








make sacrifices, O my lord!" she murmured 








to him. “‘And every day for a moon past 
have I sent aslave to the headland to wate! 
for the coming of thy ship. Long have been 
the hours this day since he came running to 
say that thou hadst entered the port 

many tears have I shed and much have I 


feared that evil had befallen thee in the 





troubles of the city gut now thou ar 
come to me, O my lord, and thy slave is 
happy!” 

He frowned in the memory of those 


recent horrors, was gripped in an anguished 





thought of the awful menace that overhung 
their love 

‘Carthage needed me this day, O Ama 
tarte,”’ he said tends rly, “and | could not 
jo other though my heart cried out for 
thee than stay within the ty Thou } t 
heard the infamous decree of the Roman 


pon those who hav 








yet is Carthage destroyed!” he added 
fiercely Alre ady the gates are barricaded 

d dawn there will be engines upon the 
wa le! 

She closed } mouth wit} Dost 
thou love Cart} ‘ more t n th ‘ 
‘ ed 4 she ! ‘ d I a ! repr va ! 

Canst thou not forget Rome and he ie 
crees for but this little time of meeting 

He looked at her in surprise, in a twinge 


of disappointment that she could be thus 


careless of the common danger! 





dost not understand, O Ama 


tarte,”” he said. “‘With tomorrow w the 














Roman legions be beneath the walls. Thou 
knowest not what means a eye not 
thus happily couldst thou smil 
She smiled at him aga intoxicated 
I smile, O my lord, for thou to me 
Carthage And while siege there ther 
anst thou not n e me tor the 
treacherous sea. By thy side will | 
ipon the walls see!"’ she threw off the 
scarf that covere ose ped hea 
iir when | 
tr 
yu wilt pe 
busy themselves with fashioning throug} 
out this night. But now, O my lord, Tanit 


ther 
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Continued from Page 23 
i it e!' WI On wl 
as of old thou didst, my name inton 
He wi pe ed it ne ¢ ed ‘ 
tarte!’ 
From the far-off ame faint 
minoOus al { int namme 
Not on the m« A noweve 
Romar ey or 4 ta t t A A ! 
that there could be 1 ppositior 
haps nica waiting until the 
lence of de st is f 
doomed city, the Roman cons en 
day after day in tl r amp at Ut 
da Ite the w he I ‘ 
; ipon 
ol Carthage peered anxiou ! t 
of the ming ufte lay. wit 
‘ the multitu ibored feve 
desperate pre} itions for defense 
Hulldings were t 1OWN al r 
carried to the w | te 
stripped of their leaden gutt al 
on « 3: ever treet re le 
smithv with the easeless fors 
pattiements engine ite eng e& StTOOC 
plete and mounted, the great t 
that could hurl huge st ( a 
ter ol a mile ind the r Die i st 
effect gigant frame ipported 
bows —which cou vith terr f 
pe heir immenst elins f ar 
distance 
In addition, outside the walls, Has 
the general defeated the Nun 
who, condemned to death, had r 
twenty thousand followers, had now 
the urgent supplication of repentar 
drawn near to the ty with | 
I imped it Nepher Ss or ne 
de of the Gulf of Tunis 
So long had been that de that w 
ist, On a mornir of shimmering 
d unmist é vent 
fty tower-studded battleme 
most as ar nexpected 
commanding a sectior 
wall, ran to the parapet to see a vast 
1 to TN¢ 
ttariy a 
amid tne 
serpent 
a @a t 
train of wa s loaded he nt 
caling ladders. Anxious Bomilear 
laughed aloud, as did the men around 
the mer who were t en now Wir 1in¢ 
the tall arm f the itapuit we 
slinging their bows and running up 
armfuls of dart In their certaint 
the t W defensele tl Ron 
1 ned th t the } 77 + 
LLIng ice l 
gates be shut 
The le ns | e fror 
marcn, deployed in wide rd 
Bomilear could distinguish t tw 
rate consular armies, could discert 
consuls tne ms¢ Ves anter ny ta ! A 
troop of horsemer j 
taff officers gallopir m them wit 
orde The entire st naited 
need f reconna ince ft ( ( t! 
tes were osed. Th " ler 
the plair more evident tl e ¢ 
now artfull ncealed hee 
hurdle wl ! nN 
next 
Magr ficent Ww t! ( 1 
before the silent " hing Cart} 
as those two co i mie 
tood motionle the tra 
ir of re ea Rome [) 
ecting the in fron ’ 
ind the ro e plate Ssf 
yreave on the ght leg, on the f 
the sem ndric metal shield 
the center and ntec A the 
vr hing badge of the r the 
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MERTON 





= y ‘ vhere the de 
‘ ' - rled with the 

of Carthage, the wall un 

, ; iry ol delense, loosed 
es upor those below 


imming sling stones 


ea the ba ta ped their huge 
it-trajectoried, swishing 

tly lanes in the close 

to the ditch: the 


after the other jerking 
sling-ended arm as 


was released and the winch 


tautened sl f hair rope reasserted their 
é ed their crushingly heavy 
ne masses beyond 

St vering themselves with their up 
ted hields, the Romans pressed on 
idder after ladder was placed against the 
yall, was mounted vociferating infuri 
men, was hooked and thrust back 

vith long poles, toppled over in a shriek 
m those below exultant shout from 
yee The Roman velites, behind the 


ng cohorts, yelled like madmen as 


‘ ped their arrows, their sling bullets, 

x to the wall, furiously trying to beat 
the defenders from the parapet. 

They could not maintain themselves 


igainst the ct ncealed ( arthaginian arch- 


against the terrible javelins of the bal 
iinst the hurtling rocks flung with 
iracy by the catapults. Down 

tne ormers sprawied In heaps 

e& Toot f the overthrown ladde rs, 
iggled frenziedly to erect yet others, 
m them from above insanely yell- 

en and women pushed over great 

f , pelted them with darts, over 


hem great caldrons of molten 


1 flaming oil and red-hot sand. 
For nearly an hour the hopeless attack 
ntinued, and then again the trumpets 
ed in the Roman host. With prompt 
pline the surviving stormers ran back, 
vere re-formed, were marched 
beyond the range of the engines on the 
t aitecn was abandoned to its 


heaped rows of dead and dying 


! ugned exultant satislaction, 
behind him a laugh at which he 
tarted istonishment. It was Amastarte, 
nN { I lespite his emphatic pro- 
with a f drir n one hand 

pbuncn of lart n tne otne SNe 

get alt fond ange 

W here 1 1 be if not with my lord 

eT 4 rinaginian women are 

‘ nd he said joyous 
H la On Wa , ! sure 

n cle ! iw not come 

Bon ed grin ‘No,’ he iid 

I it the commencement.” He 
ned to the subordinate officers who had 
oached him, bade them quickly renew 

‘ ‘ tones by the catapults, the 
bundles of javelins for the ballistw, bade 
them see tnat eve \ man had fresh pro- 
I { da nd arrow Then he took 


m Amastarte the jar she proffered him 


Did I not forbid thee to come upon the 








ne i | t y 
e Wa t beautiful as she smiled at 
hin ‘Tanit overruled thee, O my lord 
iY dd oO well as of love 
who protects thee and me!” 
Bomilcar was right. That first attack 
wa but the commencement But there 
was ! other attack that day The two 
Roman armies drew back, fortified each its 
eC} mp. Ney rtheless, no one there 
is u hose wa who did not under- 
that their enemies had sent to Utica 
thie siege engines. [It was but a brief 
espite, and within the city the manu- 
facture of arm ontinued all night long, 
ntinue¢ the ensuing day with a 
f iouble his first touch of ex 
‘ Lit 
era ' elapsed wi he 
R er ind methodically 
r ‘ eparat Ss, grimly lig 
i i! t eamed at the 
‘ \ Ay mmense et ) nit 
I ed ly ne arrow 
ed i it land 
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from the harbor corner of Carthage, into 
the stagnant Lake of Tunis upon the south- 
It was plain to 
the anxious watchers that the Roman 


westward side of the city 


consuls were making a division of their 
forces. Censorinus embarked his legions 
in the ships upon the reedy lake, while his 
colleague Manilius prepared a land attack 
on the wall across the promontory 

With the bravest and most energetic of 
the Carthaginian defenders, Bomilcar found 
himself transferred to meet the more dan- 
gerous assault from the lake. For at the 
angle where the great city wall bent back 
from its swampy shallows to the sea front, 
leaving outside it the jutting spit of land 
called the Taenia, the mighty fortifications 
had been allowed to fall into disrepair. 
Now, under the arrows volleyed from the 
Roman ships and from the Roman troops 
already upon the Taenia, it was impossible 
externally to reconstruct that precarious 
masonry whose immense stones had here 
and there dropped from the outer casing. 
All too evident was it that Censorinus had 
perceived this weak spot, was about to con- 
centrate his attack upon it 

Ceaselessly, day and night, despite the 
darts and arrows, the catapult stones and 
the ballista javelins raining upon them 
from the wall, the Roman ships were 
rapidly rowed across the lake, darted into 
the corner formed by the Taenia spit, tossed 
r into the shallow water—hundreds of 
men shoveling for dear life aboard of them, 
amid wild shrieks and yells, amid flaming 
arrows and hurtling rocks—their loads of 
stones and earth. Appallingly soon, while 
behind the damaged wall the defenders 
were simultaneously and furiously heaping 
up stones and earth in reénforcement and 
were converting each of the nearer houses 
into a fortress, the inmost part of the corner 
was filled up, became solid earth. Wider 
and wider, and with ever more safety and 
speed— for the range of the most powerful 
catapult or ballista was but four hundred 
and fifty yards, and the most skillful archer 
could not send his shaft three hundred 
that stretch of newly formed land was 
extended. It became a broad area upon 
which, in conjunction with the Taenia spit, 
thousands of men could establish them- 
selves--in all the more security that no 


Ove 


gate gave opportunity for a sortie upon 


There Censorinus disembarked his legions 
and there multitudes toiling uninter- 
ruptedly in shift after shift—he began to 


erect his 


reat siege engines, those im- 


x 


mense and formidable machines which, al- 
eady come to their perfection some 
centuries earlier, were to remain in use 
without substantial modification until 
about sixteen hundred years later the dis- 
covery of gunpowder was to outrange them 
and abolish them forever. 

One after the other the great catapults 
were put together, the javelin-casting bal- 
lista were mounted upon the stands which 
could readily point in any direction, and 
behind them rose, day by day, taller, the 
colossal lofty timber work of the movable 
towers equaling in height the highest of 
those upon the walls. Behind them rose, 
also, two immense scaffoldings, from each 
of which presently hung suspended a hugely 
long and thick beam, made of enormous 
tree trunks dovetailed into each other, 
fastened with massive bands of iron and 
covered with hides, weighted ponderously 
at one end with lead and furnished at the 
other with a monstrous ram’s head in iron 
the most formidable weapons of all. 

At last, his preparations completed, Cen- 
sorinus moved forward to the attack. 
Pushed and dragged by a multitude of men, 
the great towers rolled ponderously and 


slowly nea upon the wheels concealed 





within the framework now covered from 
top to bottom with tiles and skins. The 
two similarly mounted gigantic rams 


lurched and swayed in the midst of other 


f 


hosts, shouting in great claps of sound as 
they tugged in unison upon the hundreds of 
ropes attached to each; one manned by 
Roman soldiers enthusiastically encouraged 
by their centurions, the other dragged by 
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naked rowing slaves from the ships, who 
hauled with an equal extremity of effort 
under the cruel whips of the merciless over- 
seers. Covering this approach, the Roman 
archers and slingers, the Roman catapults 
and ballistwz, sent a storm of missiles up to 
the walls, endeavoring to smother the im- 
mediate and murderous storm. which 
hurtled downward. 

Despite the fearful carnage among their 
straining attendant hosts, despite the 
shrieks of those who fell wounded beneath 
their onrolling wheels, the immense towers, 
the two colossal rams, drew slowly near the 
walls and stopped at last close to them. 
Instantly the upper platforms of the towers 
were filled with archers who swarmed up 
the internal ladders to engage those upon 
the battlements at an equal or superior 
height. A moment later, accompanied by 
the shout of thousands of men pulling on 
the ropes which swung those monstrous 
suspended beams, there was an awful 
splitting thud that seemed to shake the 
whole structure of the fortifications a 
second equally appalling impact. The two 
great rams, worked each by six thousand 
men relieving each other in shifts, were in 
action. 

And then commenced a desperate and 
horror-filled battle which henceforth ceased 
not day or night. Swarming upon the 
menaced wall, the Carthaginians volleyed 
arrows and darts and slingstones at the 
close-packed, swiftly shooting archers on 
the towers whose dead were at every 
minute flung over to make room for those 
who replaced them. Showers of incendiary 
arrows went at every moment to add to 
those stuck smoldering and smoking in the 
water-soaked hides covering the lofty struc- 
tures lopsided on inequalities of the ground, 
while every now and then a Carthaginian 
catapult stone crashed with devastating 
precision into the crowded platforms, a 
ballista javelin ripped through the bulwarks 
of hide. 

Simultaneously, upon the walls the broad 
stone pavement became slippery with blood 
that ran and collected in worn-down hol- 
lows, became encumbered — until these, too, 
were tossed over to make room — with pros- 
trate ensanguined men who feebly tried to 
crawl or who would not move again; and 
amid a pandemonium of shrieks and 
screams, the Roman catapult stones 
smashed in among the vociferating mob 
hurling its missiles over the parapet, the 
Roman javelins, the Roman arrows, the 
toman sling bullets whirred and swished 
and hummed in an unceasing hail of death 
Still, frenziedly ignoring those who fell 
transfixed or smitten beneath their tram- 
pling feet, the defenders shot furiously 
upon the towers; still they poured arrows 
and darts and stones, blazing oil and red- 
hot sand and molten lead, upon the masses 
swarming and yelling at the foot of the 
wall 

Still, remorselessly, with pulverizing, 
stone-splitting, foundation-shaking thuds 
that were appalling in their measured regu- 
larity, the two great rams continued to 
swing in their scaffoldings, continued—in a 
deafening exultant shout from those who 
served them—to drive with colossal force 
against the masonry. In vain those above 
hurled fireballs upon their supporting 
timbers; in vain they toppled over great 
tree trunks whose fall might break those 
ponderous horizontal beams from their 
fastenings; in vain they let down great iron 
caliperlike pincers to catch the head of the 
ram and haul it up; in vain they dangled 
great mats to deaden the blow. 

The Roman discharges concentrated on 
the parapet above the menaced angle, and 
not for more than a moment or two could 
any group of defenders stay there and re- 
main alive. The sun went down, the bleak 
remote stars were a magnificence in the 
night -blue sky - the great daytime clouds of 
dust became luridly illuminated with the 
flares of furnaces, with the sudden bright 
blaze of oil tipped over in a cascade of 
flame, with the meteorlike swarms of in- 
cendiary arrows, with the curved radiance 
of fireballs hurtling back and forth —and 
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still the din and clamor, the shrieks and 
screams and exultant shouts, continued un- 
abated, still continued that dull wall- 
shaking thudding of the rams 

By the end of the third day of this fear- 
ful conflict--and no conflict was ever more 
fearful than the close-pressed attack of an 
ancient siege— an immense breach had been 
opened in the already weak angle of the 
wall. And then suddenly, in the darkness 
and confusion of the still-continuing night 
battle, a picked mass of Carthaginians 
Bomilcar, waving his sword and screaming 
the war cry of the Barca, was among its 
leading officers—-swarmed over the tum- 
bled masonry of the breach, rushed at the 
men about the rams and towers, were 
slaughtering among them before the 
Romans could rally into the disciplined 
formations for which instantly their trump- 
ets blared. 

Behind that spearhead of the sortie, other 
masses poured out of the breach, some with 
flaring torches, the most with armfuls of 
combustible material. An instant later, to 
an outburst of wild shrieks from the lofty 
platforms, the towers and ram scaffoldings 
were ablaze. For a few brief minutes the 
besieged yelled in an ecstasy of fiercely 
glutted vengeance. Then, asserting their 
disciplined superiority, cohort after cohort 
of Roman infantry came running into the 
fight at their measured trot, their terrible 
short swords ready behind the level wall of 
the shields with which, bafflingly, they 
pushed their enemies. The Carthaginians 
were beaten back, the fires extinguished 

Soon after the next daylight the in 
exorable attack was resumed. Once mort 
thesummarily repaired towers were manned 
with archers and slingers. Once more the 
rams swung to the great shout of their 
crews, widening the breach. Despite the 
fiercest resistance of the Carthaginians, it 
became practicable. Through the ruins the 
Romans could see into the small market 
place that lay behind that portion of the 
wall. The consul gave the order, and the 
cohorts rushed to the assault. Terrific was 
their shout of triumph as they entered 
But every house around that market place 
was a fortress. 





The cooped-up Romans found them 
selves in a trap. Had it not been for the 
military skill of a tribune in the Roman 
army, a young man of the historic name of 
Publius A{milianus Scipio, who kept his 
thousand men ranked outside the breact 
and refused to allow them to enter, the 
Romans would have met with dire disaster 
Scipio’s disciplined line. was a wall behind 
which the demoralized legionaries rallied as 
the victory-screaming Carthaginians rushed 
out in pursuit. Not again was that breach 
attempted. Amply clear was it that not 
here could Carthage be entered 

And then the siege began to languish 
The dog star rose and sickness devastated 
the Roman host herded within this small 
corner of the swampy lake. Availing them 
selves of a favorable wind, the Carthaginians 
sent a fleet of small fireships among the 
toman galleys and, in a night of terror, 
one after the other the quinqueremes flared 
and sank. Baffled and angry, Censorinus 
removed his army from the lake and, leav- 
ing it encamped, sailed to Rome to preside 
over the imminent consular elections. The 
impatient Roman people had not words 
bitter enough for him and his colleague, 








who had in the meantime managed to get 
himself badly beaten by the Carthaginian 
field army under Hasdrubal. 


Bomilcar sat with Amastarte in the palm- 
filled terraced garden whose stone-rimmed 
fish pools reflected the golden light of the 
declining sun. At a little distance from 
them a fat negress slave cried uncouthly 
with delight as she assisted the little 
Hannibal te 


take his first tottering but 


nevertheless successful steps toward the 
young mother, who welcomed him with 
joyously clapping hands. Bomilcar smiled 
as he also leaned forward on the marble 
seat draped with the patrician purple of his 
mantle, and caressed his pointed black 


Continued on Page 131 
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Brunswick Electrical Recording 
Gets the High Notes and the Low 


Music that old recording methods 


N the field of music amazing 
developments have taken place. 
Electricity . whose magic 


gives us radio. . . has been applied mae minenene-on alemmmmenl 
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Two world leaders in electricity 
and music General Electric 
j Company and The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company have 
perfected a remarkable method of electrical 
recording of enormous importance to 
the phonograph owner and to everyone who 
loves music. 

By this new electrical recording method, 
sound waves... that made a dull impression 
on wax, giving the music you're familiar with 

| ... mow are transformed into electrical im- 
pulses . registered . . . EXACTLY . 
. on the record! 


NATURALLY 
We call this exclusive Brunswick method 
the “Light-Ray” electrical process—“music by 





THE OLD WAY 


By old methods of recording, it was impossible to 

i record the entire musical scale. Furthermore, artists 

| had to be arranged in awkward positions and to 
exaggerate their music. 
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Read the story of this amazing development in which General 


from which the whole world benefits. Then hear these neu 
. "musical photographs”. . 


at any Brunswick dealer's 


photography.” For the result is truly a photo- 
gtaph of the artist’s music. 


The high and low 


Every note of the whole musical scale is now 
recorded . . . the lowest oom of the bass viol in 
the orchestra... the highest tremolo of the 
flute. Old methods recorded only a part of the 
piano keyboard. This new process misses no 
sound which the ear can perceive. 

And in beauty and naturalness of tone, the 
new electrical Brunswick Records are 
incomparably better than any records 
you have known. Instruments stand 
out distinctly. Tone is liquid clear, 
brilliant. There is no scratch; no un- 
pleasant surface noise. 

A feature of this new recording is 
that no matter where an orchestra or an 
artist is playing . . . in a theatre in San 
Francisco .. . or in a Broadway night 
club . .. the music may now be brought 
by wire to Brunswick recording studios 
... fight from the stage! Thus, every 
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67 million rolls 
of ScotTissue 
Products were 
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in 1926 
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Every WOMAN knows that price 
alone does not determine the worth of a 
product, whether it be food, clothing, 
furniture or household supplies. 

What determines toilet paper value? 
Not the size of the roll, not the number of 
sheets, not the price—but these essential 
qualities which you'll find in ScotTissue 
products: soothing softness that’s kind to 
the most sensitive skin; guick absorbency 
that assures economy; hygienic purity 
that makes it absolutely safe, even for 
children; uniform texture that never varies 
in excellence. 

Because you get all these qualities in 
ScotTissue products, you get more for 
your money. That’s why they have won 
a place in thousands upon thousands of 
homes, so that last year, housewives pur- 
chased more than 67 million rolls of 
Scot Tissue products over the retail coun- 
ters of America. 

ScotTissue products belong in every 
well-appointed bathroom. The com- 
fort and well-being of your family— 
your pride in the home appointments 

your concern for economy—demand 
Scot Tissue products. 


2 rolls 25c 


ScotTissue—the health 


toilet paper 


3 rolls 25c 


Waldorf—also a 
ScotTissue product 


The safe way to buy toilet paper is to 


ask either for ScotTissue or Waldorf. 
Then you know you are getting all the 
qualities doctorse recommend in _ toilet 
paper, at a most reasonable cost. 

Next time say “‘ScotTissue” or ‘‘ Wal- 
dorf”’ to your dealer. You will receive a 
big, economical roll that fits the standard 
built-in fixture. Health toilet paper that 
comes to you untouched and untainted 

-the utmost in toilet paper value. 

Our offer—If your dealer does not have ScotTissue or 
Waldorf toilet paper, send 25 cents with your name and 


address and we’ll send you whichever brand you prefer. 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


© S. P. Co 
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Continued from Page 126 
beard in a dignified dissimulation of the little 
pang of jealousy that his son — marvelously 
precocious he was, as Amastarte could 
not too often illustrate by detailed anecdote, 
had already the authentic Barca 
nose had not run first to him 

But the time would come—soon would 
he have him standing grave-eyed by his 
knees, drinking in all the glorious traditions 
of the Barca clan, running off to pretend in 


and he 


his play that he was one of those great 
haters of the never-to-be-sufficiently-hated 
Romans~ Hamilcar Barca or his own name- 
sake, the Rome-terrifying Hannibal himself. 
Meanwhile he must leave him magnani- 
mously to the women, must leave him to 
Amastarte, who now hugged him close to 
her and turned proud and radiant eyes 
to her lord-- was he not wonderful? 

More than a year had elapsed since the 
discomfited Censorinus had sailed for 
Rome, and still Carthage had not fallen. 
On the contrary, she seemed almost to be 
delivered. One consul only, Calpurnius 
Piso, had come to command in Africa in the 
ensuing year. Intrusting the Roman fleet 
to his legate Mancinus, he had himself 
taken over the bulk of the land forces and, 
ven attempting an assault upon the 
formidably strengthened city which had 
his predecessors, had fatuously 
squandered his legions in petty expeditions 
against the inland towns, in bickering and 
generally unsuccessful skirmishes with the 
Carthaginian field army under Hasdrubal. 
Now was he distant, all but forgotten, in 


not e 


repelled 


- 
> 


its ships still 
dodging the Roman 
it was hard even to remember 
that Mancinus, ordered to land with a 
corps of still lay encamped 
ipon a steep cliff on the remote northern 
| ff the Megara suburb, in an im- 
le position where he was himself be- 
by the army of Hasdrubal. In this 
apparent disappearance of all danger, the 
ever-warring political factions of Carthage 
had again revived. There had been in- 
trigues, impeachments, imprisonments and 
commander-in-chief 
in the walls had been factiously de- 
ced and barbarously murdered within 


he great busy city 
ran in and out, 


r sers 
l 


observation, 





murders, even the 


witl 








the senate house 
There were those who said, in the old 
Carthaginian fashion, that Hasdrubal, com- 
manding the army outside the city, was 
becoming too powerful, that no further re 
nforcements should be sent to him— had 
he not a superfluity of ancient grudges and 
enmities to avenge? 
The leading representatives of the Barca 
1 


r, as of old, eager to make relent- 





ii, ey 
ess war upon the Romans, found them 
] becoming an unpopular 
minority among the merchants of the great 


council, found themselves, as of old, ac- 


selves, as of old, 


cused of being the scle cause of the pro- 
tracted wars and the hatred of Rome for 
Carthage. 

If now Carthage forbore to push the 
Roman armies to extremity, would not the 
Roman people wearied and disgusted with 
their nonsuccess— presently recall them? 
Then again would come the lucrative times 
of peace, of deliverance from the treasure- 
wasting charges of war. Bomilcar, come 
that day from the senate house with a 
troubled brow, tried to forget many grave 
disquietudes as he smiled at his infant son 
laughing and struggling in the arms of 
laughing Amastarte. 

The golden light of the sky was ex- 
tinguished in the abruptness of an African 
The young prodigy of the Barca 
clan, kicking and screaming in the grasp of 
the vainly cajoling negress, was removed. 
A mastarte turned smilingly to her husband, 
laid a caressing hand upon his arm, looked 
at him with the eyes that were his own 
again, concerned for the no-longer-disguised 
gravity of his countenance 

‘Can thy 
heavy thoughts, O my lord? Wilt thou not 
walk with me amid the evening scent of the 
roses and the lilies in the garden that will 


She rose from her seat, 


sunset 


slave not charm away thy 


be for us alone?” 
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beautiful in her still girlish slimness, beaut 
ful in the appeal of her large-eyed loveli 
ness of face. ““Come!" She reached out a 
little white hand to him 

He rose, wrapped his purple mantle 
about him, went with her down the smal] 
graveled path to where the roses, their color 
now scarcely to be perceived, hung in 
festoons from marble column to marble 
column, and the massed lilies stiffly upheld 
their great white trumpets of 
Distant now seemed the furious recrim 
nations of the senate house, distant and 
incredible the brutal clamor of war. Ama 
starte drew his arm around her waist, held 
it so that he must perforce feel her supp 
body through the thin linen of her robe, 
sang softly, 
loved the song of the 
maiden awaiting the return of him who had 
but to land in the gathering dusk 

He pressed her to him, recovering some- 
thing of the ecstasy of their first months 
together, recovering an emotion that made 
all else seem of no account. 
“See, O my lord!”’ she murmured, point- 


bloom 





as though to herself, a song he 


amorous fisner 


ing to where the moon rose, a brilliant disk, 
above the stiff interlacement of the palms 
“Tanit still watches over us, her children!” 

Running footsteps came swiftly 
graveled path behind them. Bomilcar 
turned abruptly. A breathless slave flung 
himself at his feet 

“A message from the great council, O my 
lord!”’ gasped the man. “The council 
meets. Scipio has come as consul and has 
marched to the relief of Mancinus. There is 
already fighting outside the northern wall 
So was | bid say, my lord—time there was 
not for written messages.”’ He prostrated 
himself, brow upon the earth 

“Scipio!” exclaimed Bomilcar, pro- 
nouncing with incredulity that ill-omened 
name 


down the 


was it not a Scipio who fifty years 
ago had defeated Hannibal and forevy 
humbled Carthage? ‘‘ Which Scipio?”’ 

“He who was but military tribune, O 
my lord,” replied the slave, raising his head 
‘** All Carthage talks of it. He offered him 
self for the edileship and the Roman people 
chose him for consul, below the age though 
he was.”’ 

Bomilear needed no further identifica 
tion—what Carthaginian did not 
that astoundingly skillful young sold 
who, though but a subordinate, had saved 
the army of Censorinus from defeat and 








had many times since redeemed the clumsy 
blunders of Calpurnius Piso, that brilliant 
son of Amilius, conqueror of Macedonia, 


who had been adopted into the glorious 


family of Scipio Africanus, conqueror of 
Carthage? He turned to the slave 
“Run swiftly to the council, and say | 


follow!” 


Then, as the man sprang up and 
darted away, he released himself from her 
who clung to him. ‘ Wait for me not tl 
night, O Amastarte.” 

Behind him, while he hurried along the 
path, he heard her poignantly 
Tanit, from all time protectress of ( 





Upon the flat roof top of a house in the 
heart of the city, Amastarte sat by 
protected by an awning from the scorching 
blaze of the sun. Vanished was now that 
happy oval-faced beauty of half a year 
before. 
rimmed, looked desperately out of a face 
hollowed with emaciation. Not like his 
fumbling predecessors did Scipio under- 
stand the dread art of making war—and 
not for many months had any food entered 
the beleaguered city. At the foot of th 
couch, shrunken and ghastly with the 


ravages of 


a couch 


Her great eyes, sunken and hollow- 





semistarvation, the negress 
slave rocked herself to and fro in ar n 
terminable droning lament that Amastarte 
seemed not to hear. 
the little Hannibal, sick unto death 

As already many times that day she had 


done, she rose, went to the parapet of the 


Upon the couch lay 





roof and gazed out over the broad prospect 
spread beneath her From that house top, 
on one of the three main 
streets leading up from the port to the 
Byrsa hill, the eye ranged over 


though narrow 


t 


tudinous edifices to the great 
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could vessels pass to the gr 


through which alone 


at, inner, circu 





lar war harbor —the Cothon—divided from 


+ 


by the curving sweep of the city wall 


gate. Henceforth thestarvation of Carth 





Roman 


was inevitable Henceforth the 
fleet could be stripped of its soldiers in the 
ertitude that it suld not be attacked 

Gr pped na trange and breathless 


suspense, Amastarte 


gazed down toward 





that architectural gnificent circular 
Cothon, surrounded with so lofty a wall 
that, save from such a height as this, none 
could look into it Bomilear was dow: 
there—as for two long months he had da 

been down there on that intensely secret 
task, divulged or ly to the thousands 


workmen rigorously shut up from their 
families within its vast 


nclosure 


thrilling marvelous secret which only for 
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since then, tortured by that suspens« 
fancied sound she had run to the par 
the roof. Now, unmistakal 
heard the distant blare 1 t mp 
Ye I eT is ne gazes 3 ite 
there was a noise e thunde in er n 
ward splash of sp iy, and a e& SF ) 
oO ne great wa 1 dir the ( oft f 
the deep sea nishe t } instar 
wr f the T mpets yur ‘ ‘ 
o€ I alter ship be gy hauled r yut 
the ered d radiating from the 
] Das ould see e flas} r 
the m«¢ rowded aboard then ‘ 
ur ispected ne enemiue e ( 
giniar | mstructé i new 
mad 4new pa ipe ! « eve 
int the ist moment f t () 
iiter the other, the t eme 
were pe hauled throug! ( i \ 
one alte the othe the y 
pDanked Oars and mamed the x 
running blue water a ne to ) 
Breathlessly Amastarte wa ‘ O 
which was Bomilca She i rt 
tinguisn fie uid ft t wat t n 
a common anxiety Now the were 
salely at sea, were torming 
line, were moving witl wiftly reg 
entipedelike le tow é coma 
could hear the fierce ote on 
crews 
She yvuld he . 
of the Romar ider i 
unchored sl the ew 
ran toward those he lac 
pit. More numerous though they v 
thus taker } t the had ! 
against tne I ming ( a 
emes. i he 100m was certall Ama 
exuited t 1 wit! wild neé 
If  % e Ror ¢ Ss were 
t ed SN 1 
+ the ar t ir tie H il 
a ‘ ! 
nw i went the ( tnag t er 
hastily hauled up its anchors, thru 
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ivorce 


that wrecks the comfort 
of many a home 






















YOUR furnace ts roaring hot, your 
upstairs radiators are distantly cool. What 
causes this unpleasant divorce? 

It is caused by the under-cover attacks 
of a rank outsider. Piercing cold, as sharp 
as an icicle, gets into your house and 


ittacks your heating pipes. It steals the 
warmth that your furnace is trying to get 
upstairs to your radiators 


and you pay 


the bill in wasted fuel. 





q 


—... 










Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel 
is an insulation that guards your whole 
heating system against loss of heat. Due 
to its special construction it has a truly 
remarkable record for saving fuel. 

You'll be surprised how little it costs 


to install—and this little cost 1s quickly 


See your steamfitter or plumber 


Have him inspect 


your heating system, 












10OW, with a view to 


' rl ne mr 
applying Improved 
Asbestocel and giving 
you a warmer home 

} 1 1 
with less fuel 


1 with 


It is marke 
i red band at 
each end so 


you can easily 


recovered in fuel saved. 


(@) . M CORP ON * * MADISO NUE AT REET # * NEW YORK 
{ ) 
—s — 4 . . . a ‘ oO 


bestos / 


’ JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Improved Asbestocel pipe covering 


THE PIPE COVERING WITH THE RED BAND 
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(Continued from Page 131 dream whose horror was too remote t . 
then suddenly, astonishing even to her ur revived They mattered 1 r t next ist 
nstructed eyes, a signal went up from the — present certaint f no more ‘ 
Carthaginian admiral, and the water The sun was on th ont of d eu the 
, foamed widely white as every ship backed when sudden he hecame iware f ari 
h oars. Every ship save one. While all the Bomilcar standing before her. H ed Alre 
hy | { thers, startlingly, inexplicably swung like a madman in |} tt rimed en 
‘y round to a reverse course, it one s} ti of face t t ! t 
well ould Ama urte ruess ts con armor 
? } ‘ } } oery ] ' ‘ 
mander rowed furiously toward the freachery he gasped l reach le 
PI Romans, thrust ttself between two great The council sisted that Hanno sh lid pee 


y ' quinqueremes, Was instantly engaged in a command Hanno, whose fathers and the ) 


[ desperate battle whose conflicting shouts grandfathers betrayed Ham ir, betrayed Bon ir. ré 4 \ 
' le to her Hannibal! | i mi im ji | 


came fittully audible to her ears. She saw 





one of those quinqueremes sink wallow- them —and thev would not listen! Hesa : <i : 
' orgy DUESENBERG 
ingly, Saw the oul 


“ 
= 


med in smoke and now that he inten i but to reconnoit the t vith the MVUESENE 


t 


flame, saw the 


) 
out between Roman fleet 





} them saw it is a dozen after hew t! Ha! Ha!” He lau t & « j ban 
| Roman ships rac ytoannihilate wildly, mani ’ lomorrow! \ Ror n 
t Utter by the now morrow with the Romans re : 4 I r f y 














distant and re aginian ships is doomed! Carthays doomed, O Ama act t, fell the 
vhich had so in renounced their starte; dost thou hea an a y from Bon 
f opportunity - already the lea But Amastarte had turned from him, w the one wt 
were being rope-hauled back into the — staring fixedly at the now motionless figu: I") was an unn 
Cothon -it had no alternative but flight. on the couch. With a shriek she ing the ed d r 


She saw it elu erce pursuit, saw it herself upon it imped up n 





rejoin the rear of the Carthaginian fleet; Carthage!" she screamed “What round Amastarte 


aw it drawn -the last—into the Cothon. matters Carthage? He is dead! Our litth free nd. The 





lhe great adventure, so long prepared, was Hannibal is dead!” timbe Ar 
over. What had happened? less homar ‘ | \ 1 it, the t 
Amastarte could not even guess. Only Already for five days and nights the sw dripping i Bor r 
































she was certain that the last chance had awful uproar, the shrieks and oaths, the r \ 
gone. Not again would the Carthaginians shouting of men hand-to-hand in mutually I 
catch the Romans in disarray. She went murderous ferocity, the crashing of build- t} 
back to the couch, sat staring despairfully ings and the crackle of flames, had cor 
at that little figure that tossed and cried in tinued without cessation in the three streets M 
ts infantile delirium, while the negress leading up from the harbor to the Byrsa_ of that ssal t 
lave wailed, grotesquely hideous in her hill. Since the Carthaginian fleet had in lowing mort thirty thousand 1 
starved emaciation deed made its foredoomed fatally advertised twent ve thousand meé 
The hours passed. Amastarte sat un-_ sortie, had been utterly destroyed, a winter were left out of a population of sever 
conscious of them, from time to time giving had elapsed—a winter of ever-closer siege, hundred thousand —granted ure 
a sip of water to the fevered child, relapsing of ever more dreadful famineand pestilence. the tor, were marched to be to 
into an apathy that was almost an oblitera- And now with the first days of spring, hop é max 
tion of thought. Vaguely the accumulated three years after the Romans had first’ sieged in the temple of Esmun w ‘ 
horrors of the past few months reasserted marched their armies against the city they hundred outlawed Roman deser H 
themselves before the dulled mirror of he r had doomed to destru tion, Scipio s i} drubal, the maniaca ] 
mind-that awful night of terror when fully commanded legions had » « hage me beg ( ‘ 
j Scipio had broken into the Megara suburb the commercial harbor, } bu from the generous + \ 
and by the glare of burning palaces Hasdru- into the Cothon, were fightin, reviling him with | r 1 
bal had retreated with all his army intothe up house by house to the Byrs 1 their children ar eaped herse 
inner walls of the city,she withtheminthat one of the most desperate conflicts ever flames of that final lagratior 
panic-crazed mob of fugitives, holding tight recorded by history Mercifully were the red that a 
to the robe of the negress slave who carried Within the house where little Hannibal mate ne when, on the reiterated i The 
4 little Hannibal asleep in her arms—those had died—a tall six-story tenement house, of the Roman Senate, Carthage w ized : Perfected 
awful months that had followed—months like all the houses in those three streets level with the ground and, after t f Lacquer 
when Hasdrubal, the commander-in-chief, where the battle-exhausted Roman troops, her burning rul wa ere a foes 
seemed to have gone insane with cruelty, unnerved, even they with the rors they ayer of ashes five feet tl N é | Motor Cars 
when the Roman prisoners had been so themselves created, had to be relieved many a Carthaginiatr ive, § g the Furniture 
barbarously tortured as forever to destroy every fewhours— Bomilcar crouched, shoot-  victor’s triumph, did they |} the ex 
the hope of Roman clemency, when under ing with rapidly twanging bow from an ultant yell of the Roman 1 
his tyranny no Carthaginian life even had upper window. Behind him stood Am: est Cart} ! that exulting mé 
{ been safe —months of slowly more dreadful starte, disheveled, unrecognizable as the herself, hene¢ th |e \ it 
famine, of appalling pestilence, when the beautiful girlish bride who three years the conquest of the w 
orpses had been burned in heaps along the before had welcomed him to his home. In : a : ; 
treets. Amastarte found herself looking one hand she held a replenishment of ar-  ,, ia A — a Ria socant 
at these memories as though they were a_ rows for him, in the other an unsheathed early i 
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PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS ®.. 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories: 


Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, New Jersey 
Portland, Ofegon - Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Municipal Building, Opalocka, Near Miami, Florida 
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d their mineral resources 
, their business and 
| and undeveloped. 
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i have thrown open 
Our tari ff law admits P rae ypine | 


Filipino sugar, the chief oak 
) enormous advantage 
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iontr rop vit al product ts 


Benefit Without Obligation 


ituation is that it pre- 
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offered by our Congress the option of choos- 
ing whether he would follow the slow path 
of a native development under our protec- 
tion or whether he would choose, with the 
aid of meg capital, a more rapid develop- 
ment which might put him in a position to 
dispense with that protection. He 
chosen the former path. 

This choice has conferred uponshim great 
adv He gains the benefit of our 
army, and diplomatic and 
yet he American income or other 
taxation. He is protected by our Oriental 
exclusion laws, and yet he himself can 
migrate freely to the United States. He is 
given autonomy in framing his own foreign 
tariffs, while at the same time he has free 
access to American market. He has 
been given a constitution containing a bill 
of rights substantially like our own. He is 
allowed two delegates in our Congress. 
Today he is far better off individually than 
other the His 

Occidental. His 
a laborer, is higher. 
free Amerie an market, the price 
obtains for far 


has 


antages. 
navy service, 


pays no 


our 


is any Orient. 
method of 
daily wage, 
Due to the f 
which he 


person in 
life is more 
f he be 


his products is 





Politics in a Vacuum 


If we should relinquish our sovereignty 
and withdraw our protection, he would at 
presented with the alternative of 
reducing his method of life to that of his 
Asiatic neighbor or facing complete bank 
ruptcy. Under these conditions, for him to 
seek independence is to ignore the 
which he himself has made and jeopardize 
the under that 
choi "2. 

There are additional considerations to be 
noted in respect to this subject. Whether 
this lack of business development is volun- 
tary or racial, it is a fact which materi- 
illy bears upon political capacity in other 


once be 


choice 


benefits he has received 


than financial ways. Political issues arise 
naturally out of differing views upon com- 
mercial and business questions. The ab- 
sence of such questions in the Philippines 
gives to the visitor the impression that 
they are playing at politics in a vacuum. 


Their orators and editorial writers are so- 


norous in discussing ultimate general prin- 


ciples of government, but their eloquence 


is very rarely expended on any concrete 
political problems of the day lying at their 
teps. There Philip- 
no representation of the 


which is 


door 


Is today in the 
practically 
at middle 








class, or bourgeoisie, 





he bulwark of self-government in European 
ind American countries. In the Philip- 
pines, the gap between the | ghly educated 

ido and the profoundly ignorant peas 


ant is almost complete. 
In pointing out the characteristics of the 
Filipinos, it would be unfair to leave the 


m that they had not achieved 


ression 








Left 


to Right, 


and Colonel Stimson 





Governor-General Wood, Doctor Pond, 


marked progress in self-government. Con- 
sidering the disadvantages under which 
they started and the short time during 
which they have been at it, their progress 
is the most striking feature which greets 
the visitor to the islands. Today practically 
all local government, including the govern- 
ment of nearly all the provinces, is in the 
hands of the Filipinos. 

The local presidents and treasurers, the 
provincial governors, the justices of the 
peace and judges of the Courts of First 
Instance and nearly half the justices of the 
Supreme Court are Filipinos. The great 
majority of the members of both houses of 
the insular legislature are ‘elected by the 
people, and only a small minority of mem- 
bers representing the non-Christian tribes 
are appointed by the American governor- 
general. 

These executive, legislative and judicial 
functions move along with an appearance 
of regularity and efficiency much like that 
maintained in the self-governing countries 
of the world. But it must never be for- 
gotten that this has all been progress un- 
der supervision, and the evidence is clear 
that once supervision is removed the tend- 
ency to backslide is immediate and dis- 
astrous. 

During the first thirteen years of Amer- 
ican occupation our supervision over their 
government and progress was based upon 
two general methods used in conjunction. 
One of might be called the big- 
brother method and the other the method 
of parental control. American administra- 
tors were distributed through the civil serv- 
ice in al] its branches who acted as guides, 
mentors and instructors to their Philippine 
colleagues. These were, so to speak, the big 
brothers of the Filipinos in learning the art 
of self-government. At the top of the gov 
ernment American commission, 
deciding upon the general policies of gov- 
ernment and holding the power to veto or 
check any error or mistake. This commis- 
sion represented what I have called the 
other method of parental control 


these 


Was an 


A Clean Bill of Health 
Under that general plan remarkable 
progress was attained in the islands during 
those first thirteen or fourteen years. When 
ve took over the islands in 1899 their total 
population was barely 7,000,000 and their 


people were scourged with almost every 
tropical disease to which man is _ heir. 
Smallpox, cholera, beriberi, leprosy, dysen- 


tery, tropical malaria afflicted the Filipino 
himself, while the rinderpest attacked his 
cattle and often brought his farm work t 
a standstill. Infant mortality in the city 
of Manila ran to the unbelievable figures of 
90 per cent. Under the leadership of Amer- 
icans, one by one these plagues were at- 
tacked and overcome Although 


we in 





Senator Osmena 
at Cebu 
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ST-HAND IMPRESSIONS OF THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


America have never heard enough about it 
to give it due credit, the work of the men 
of the Medical Corps of the United States 
Army and of the United States Public 
Health Service has written just as bright 
a page in the Philippines as that which 
in Cuba and Panama brought about the 
extermination of yellow fever and 
the Southern states of this country 
the threat 
summer. 
But in 1913 an American administration 
came into control in the Philippines whic} 
believed that the work 
and that American supervision 
very promptly withdrawn. By executive 
action and by legislative enactment the 
American big brothers were almost wholly 
withdrawn from the Philippine service. On 
January 1, 1913, there were 2623 Amer- 
icans in the Philippine service. On July 1, 
1921, there were but 614, and of these most 
were teachers, not administrators. In 1913 
a Philippine majority was placed in control 
of the Philippine Commission. 
When by the Jones Act of 
commission was replaced by 
governor-general, with 
and veto, 
exercise 


oug 


saved 
from 
which hung them 


over every 


was nearly 
could be 


hnisnea 


1916 that 


Americar 


supervision 


an 
powe r of 
Governor Harrison 


these 


declined to 
powers with vigor or thor 
The result on the 
-alth of 
and dramatic. 
heen reduced to 
1919 there 


from smallpox. 


hness. government 

immediate 
nad 
1918 and 
deaths 


Asiatic cholera, which had 


the islands was 
Deaths 
700 in 


and he 
from smallpox 
1912. In 
59,926 


were recorded 


been almost extirpated in 1912, in 1918 and 
1919 carried off 22,657 people. There w 
also a large increase in other contagiot 


diseases 


The National Bank 


The contagious and deadly ec: 
of neers had been gradua 
through the efforts of Americar 
ans to rine munic ipal 









of the provinces. Under the new régime 
of Filipino autonomy, control of this d 
ease was taken away from the Bureau of 


Agriculture of the central government and 
turned over to local "Philippine offic 
The inevitable resul These 
local officials relaxed their efforts at quar 
antine and wi 
derpest had again 
infected more than 130 tov 
seven provinces. 

What happened to the health fune 
of the government |} 
finances. In 


ais 


f 


followed 





thin a short 


time the ri 


spread until t } 


aiso 


appened 
1916 the Filipinos were per 









mitted to found a nat bank and t 
turn over to it ali the pubi I is ol the 
islands, including also the currency reserve 
intended to keep Philippine currer i 


par. 
These and other government funds wert 
then used by the Filipino | 
bark their government in 
enterprises the 


leaders to em 
bus 
purchase of a railroad 
in Luzon; the construction of a cement 
plant in Ceb&; the establishment of vari 
ous sugar centrals; the establishment of a 
national coal company; the establishment 
of a national development company 
Nearly all these were finar 

cial failures. Within six years the bank had 
incurred losses aggregating $38,000,000 and 
was reported by the Wood-Forbes commis 
sion as undoubtedly The cur 
rency of the islands dropped to 15 per cent 
below par and the reserve 
largely gone. A well-known New York 
of public accountants examined 
of the bank in 1921 


Various ness 


enterprises 


insolvent 


currency 





the affair 


r i 


Subsequently several of the princip 
officers and agents of the bank, together 
with a number of its employes, were prost 


cuted criminally and convicted 

After this evidence of the results whi 
would follow the removal of supervisior 
the American President in 1921 
Leonard Wood as 
Continued on Page 139 
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governor-general of the 
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Remember! ‘There is One “Washer that 
saves you the LAST HARD HALF 


Clothes well washed is a job hut half done and the l cser half at that. 
Then comes the Last Hard Half —hand rins ing and feeding a wringer. 
The Savage with its “Spin-Rinse, Spin-Dry”, does all this for you 
































Savage Users Avoid 
Hand Rinsing 











HEN you buy a washer you expect it t 
complete job for you. But what is the com 


plete job? 
First: washing and bluing. 
Second: rinsing and drying. 


ny washer will do the irst la } washing and 
A h ll do the f half g 
bluing. But you have a right to expect it also to do 
the Last Hard Half —rinsing and drying —witho 


risk of injury to user or clothes. You are entitled to 

complete relief from straining and stooping over | 
steaming rinse-tubs, from withering your hands in hot if 
rinse water, from the struggle and tussle of wringing and | 


shifting clothes from tub to tub over and over again 


What a difference! Instead of tedious hand rinsing 
in sluggish sediment-laden water, it takes the Savage 
Wringerless with its “Spin Rinse, Spin Dry” but two 


minutes in its own tub to spin-rinse Out all soap, soften 


er and grit. Instead of fishing out heavy dripping 





clothes, piece by piece, from soapy water, and feeding 
them repeatedly through a wringer, it takes the Savage 
just one-tenth the time to spin-dry the entire load 
in its own tub, ready for the line — everything white, 


fresh and fluffy. 


The Savage Washer and Dryer, with “Spin-Rinse, 
Spin-Dry”, not only does for you the Last Hard 
Half — rinsing and drying — but does the complete 
job better and faster than any other machine ot 


method—and without hand labor! 


You deserve the washer that is doing for over 
100,000 families the complete job, even the Last 
Hard Half rinsing and drying. There is a Savage 
dealer who will show you in your home how ths 
Savage Wringerless ends for all time the Last I 
Half of the washing. 


Tk | 1! 
This request coupon below will Dring you a free 


illustrated booklet. Mail the coupon todas 

















i 

Made and Guaranteed by Vlanu ‘ ! 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION Sevage Sporting Arms 
201 Sav ige Avenue Savage Wringerl Washer and Dr 1 

Uuica, N. 1 Savage All-Electric Ironer ; 

J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee F Mass Savage Mercury Refrigeration System 
Largest M ifacturers of S G t e ¥ j for Preserving Ice Cream ' 

' 





Dryer 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT MAN 
DURING CONSTRUCTION 


—how to find him —how to work with him 


LURING the erection of any building 
one man is held responsible tor the 
progress of the work and for the final re- 


( 


sults. This man 1s the contractor. 


So with in nprovements which are Mz ade 
around your property; one man, your con- 
tractor, shoulders the responsibility for 
making them high-class jobs. It 1s the 
contractor's skill which insures the perma- 
nence of big concrete buildings—the low 
upkeep costs. He brings the same skill to 
your work, around your property, by se- 
lecting quality materials and directing the 


workmanship. 


around your home: 


, 
For CN ple 
Evervbodv, today, wants a creditable driveway. 


It is the contractor who supplies dependable ma- 


terials and methods, who lays down a driveway 
solid and long-lived. 


Perhaps the boundaries of your lot wash away 

you need retaining walls. Again, it is your de- 
pendable contractor who suggests the right way 
to build them at reasonable cost—buys his cement 
and other materials where he is sure of dependable 
delivery—starts his work promptly and pushes it 
vigorously. Such a contractor is proud of his 
work and shows that pride by putting up a sign 
that bears his name and that of the materials used. 


How to select a dependable contractor 


Do not select him carelessly or on someone's ill- 


1 say-so. There is too much at stake. First 


of all, write us for a unique new booklet on this 


adv ISCC 


subject described’ elsewhere in this announcement. 
You will find it both attractive and valuable. 
We will send this booklet free of charge. Use 
the coupon, 


ted at 

e he ms i 
pate we git sg 
a ne 259. 


20 MILLS FROM 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKLETS 


FREE! 


END us the coupon on opposite page and 
S receive two exceptional new booklets. 
The one, Getting the Most Out of Building, 
points out many important ways by which 
the contractor helps \ you—ways w hich ordi- 
narily would never occur to you. The other, 
Permanent Improvements to the Home and Grounds, 
is beautifully illustrated with examples of 
the many permanent improvements which can 
be made at moderate cost. These will greatly 
enhance the value of your property. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Allentown, Pa.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Spokane, Wash. Other offices in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the United States. 
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Whatever you 
i} build, Lehigh means 
; dependability 


HERE is a man in vour town ¥ 


) 
i knows all the contractors: | 
] 
4 Fir 
tO 
tl 
Ww 
pe! 
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Beauty that critical eves approve 


GLANCE at one’s luggage on the train—at one’s clothing 
on the street—at one’s furniture in the home. Fleeting, often 


superficial, impressions, but so we are judged by thousands who look 

no further. 
eo Home furnishings in particular catch the eye of the visitor. A 
Fn y+ = cl room furnished by Berkey & Gay affords the owner that assurance 
ee ee of correct design and acknowledged elegance which mean so much 
iano when critical, and not always friendly, eyes are appraising your home. 


BERKEY & GAY SUITES ARE PRICED FROM $200 TO $6000 


Berkey > Gay furniture 


y NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM: II 40TH STREET 
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Philippines, and he set about the resto- 
ation of a system of Americar supervl 


iT 
sucn a restoratior 
The 


forever, as 


nly partial 





gone admirable force of 


‘y Americar 
brought to the 


servants who had been 
Ph 
Taft and his successors during the first thir 
teen years had been dismissed and scattered 


y But it broad 


and veto granted to 


lippir es by Governor 





the powers ol pervi- 


Su] \ 
i sion the governor- 
general by Congress in the Jones Act of 
1916, Governor Wood has found an instru- 
ment for the 
Philippine Government. It has been a most 
| lifficult and ungrateful task. 


gradual rehabilitation of the 


Powers of 
) upervision Over any race or people once 
abandoned can be reéstablished only with 
the utmost difficulty. To any governor not 
possessing the titanic energy as well as the 
colonial experience and unfailing patience 
of Leonard Wood, the task would 
been impossible, for in the Philippines this 
ipervisory power of the governor- 
general must take the place and 
perform the duty which in America 


performed by organized public 


have 





inion 


Father and Mother 


We should not expect our own 
local, state or Federal officials always 
faithfully to perform their duties 
f in this country there were not be- 
hind them an active, vigilant and 
tical public opinion, exercised 

either through the press or through 
organized bodies of public-spirited 
men and women. If ourown health 
commissioners, prison commission- 
ers, commissioners of education and 
other local officers walk uprightly 
ind with energy, it is at least partly 
because there exists in almost every 
; \merican state unofficial but very 
active charity associations, 
prison associations and school 
boards always ready to make mis- 
erable the life of a delinquent public 
? 


omecer 











aid 


Now in the Philippine Islands 
‘re is hardly an embryo of such 
organized There 
are no such associations of private 
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‘Angel’s Landing,” on the National Park-to- 
Park Highway in Zion National Park, Utah. 


ake the roads :_.° 
as you find them 


In 1926 more than twice as many motor car, bus and truck owners 
boughtG @ J Tires as in 1925. Have you discovered this tire economy? 
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fhe motorist who selects his tires with intelligence can 
take the roads pretty much as they come these days. 

So far as tires are concerned, motoring always can be—and 
always should be—completely enjoyable and decidedly 
economical. Just take the precaution of equipping your 
car with good old G & J Tires. 

The G & J Dealer near you has precisely the right tires 
and tubes for your car. 


G&J TIRE COMPANY, 1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


G & J Balloon Cord Tires 
“G” Tread Balloon Cord Tires 
G & J Cord Tires 
“G"” Tread Cord Tires 
G & J Heavy Service Cord Tires 
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TIRES 
& TUBES 


G & J Clincher Cord Tires 
(30x3 and 30x3'2) 
““G” Tread Cord and Fabric Tire 
(30x3 and 30x32) 
G & J Red and Gray Tubes 
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TASTE it! 
is the taste of the important ingre- 
dient in Pebeco. Its slightly salty 
flavor awakens the mouth glands, 
keeps them active, vigorous as in 
vouth 

The natural fluids produced by 
glands inside your mouth neutralize 
food acids, counteract decay. When 
your mouth glands are working 
day and night as they should be, 
your gums stay sound, your white 
teeth do not decay. 

Use Pebeco every day. It polishes 
the teeth beautifully and leaves the 


whole mouth wholesome and pro- 


tected. 
Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn 
I k Prod s Company Sol distributors, 
n & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J 
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salty tang of Pebeco 
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Send coupon today 
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an immediate severance of the ties between 
the two peoples would be brutal to the 
great mass of the Filipinos and unfair to 
us, and which believes that the welfare of 
both countries will probably be best served 
eventually by a permanent connection. 
The same point of view was expanded to 
me last summer by a young Filipino hold- 
ing a responsible public position in the 
islands. He said: ‘‘I am telling my people 
that it is clear that in the present condition 
of the world the Filipino people must have 
some nation to tie up to. They cannot 
stand alone. And of all the nations of the 
world, the one with which they can most 
safely make a connection is the United 
States. This is because the interests of 
your country and mine run parallel and are 
not contradictory. Your people do not 
want to migrate in large numbers to our 
islands. You are not given to tropical 
immigration and there is no danger of your 
coming over here and swamping us. Even 
if you did, all your institutions and your 
traditional habits of thought would pre- 
vent you from tyrannizing over us or ex- 
ploiting us. The only thing that you want 
to do is to trade with us and to develop our 
islands so as to make that trade profitable 
to both sides. That is as much to our in- 
terest as it is to yours.” 

This point of view was voiced to me by 
many other Filipinos, chiefly men of 
property and substance. Some of them 
spoke bitterly of the agitation for independ- 
ence as being carried on by politicians who 
had nothing to lose if chaos should follow 
their efforts. Even the political leaders of 
the islands who are officially committed to 
the demand for immediate independence 
produced upon me the strong impression 
that they would accept an autonomous 
system of government, resting upon an 
indefinite or permanent connection with 
the United States, somewhat similar to the 
relations between Great Britain and her 
self-governing colonies. The ideal of an as- 
sociation of free nations is one which satis- 
fies the desire for independence at the same 
time that it secures the strength and pro- 
tection of mutual association. 


The Safest Goal 


Such a solution, when applied to the 
Philippines, has this further advantage: 
In case the time should ever arise when, 
under new conditions, one of the two peoples 
desires to terminate relations with the other, 
the question of independence might be re- 
newed. As I have indicated, I personally 
hope and believe that such a time will 
never come, and that the desire for sever- 
ance will grow less with the continuance of 
our mutual relations under a stable policy. 
Many thoughtful Filipinos, however, who 
are willing to accept a dominion govern- 
ment under the conditions which exist 
today, entertain a contrary hope that later 
in some way they may show themselves 
able and competent to establish and main- 
tain complete independence. If a time 
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should ever come when such a view could 
be held by their people, and justified with 
reference to their own welfare, no Amer 
ican Government would seek to prevent its 
realization. 

Indeed, one of the most hopeful im- 
pressions that I derived from my visit came 
from conferences with these leaders in 
which I set before them frankly and even 
bluntly the considerations and criticisms of 
their actions which I have discussed in this 
article, and in which I found them ready to 
accept a fair measure of responsibility for 
the points criticized, and at the same time 
to evince a readiness to discuss remedial] 
measures for the future. The consensus of 
all these impressions was that the safest 
goal for our effort lay along this line of the 
gradual development of a self-governing 
colony under the permanent protection of 
the United States. 


The Force of Public Opinion 


Fortunately, the present organic law of 
the islands, the Jones Act of 1916, is broad 
enough and flexible enough to permit such 
a development at least for many years to 
come. Very slight amendment of certain 
details may be desirable, but no substantial 
changes are needed. A proper force t 
assist the governor-general in his visitoria] 
functions must be provided for; this the 
Filipino leaders in these conferences virtu- 
ally conceded. 

3ut the chief thing which is needed is a 
determination by the people of the United 
States of such a fixed policy which we shall 
follow; that we follow it year in and year 
out regardless of which party is in power in 
the nation, and that it be shown by un- 
mistakable public opinion that it is totally 
idle for delegations of Filipino leaders who 
desire a little publicity for use in their local 
politics to come knocking at the doors 
of Congress on behalf of a different ideal 
or policy. At present the immediate- 


independence issue is constantly used, not 


because the users desire or expect im- 
mediate independence but because they 
hope in that way to catch unthinking votes 
for other purposes. 

The disagreeable but necessary task of 
rehabilitating the finances and sanitation of 
the islands has been practically accom 
plished by Governor Wood. The inevitable 
antagonisms which have been excited by 
this process are dying down. This was evi 
dent not only from the indisputable general 
attitude of amiability and contentment of 
the people at large but also from the readi 
ness of the politicians who have been most 
vocal on the subject to sit down now and 
discuss plans for the future 

President Coolidge’s support of Gov- 
ernor Wood has had a wholesome influence 
He has taken the lead in the establishment 
of a settled American opinion. It now de- 
volves upon the citizens of the country to 
grasp intelligently the elements of that 
policy and to do their part in seeing that it 


is established throughout the nation. 





Moro Speakers on the Isitand of Jolo Who Favor American Rule 
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The 4 Hours that Stand Between 
You and Success 


According to Foremost Educators, Editors and Business Heads of Today 





30 P.M. 


Within 4 Morning Hours 
70% of the world’s important work falls 


0% of the day’s important work—in the home, schools, colleges 
and business institutions—is crowded into 4 morning hours, ac- 
cording to nation-wide commercial and scholastic investigations 
just completed 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is to “Watch your 
breakfast’’—to ‘Start days with food that ‘stands by’ you through 
the morning.’ And thus to protect your own and your children’s 
most important working hours 
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IN SCHOOLS In food value, thus, but few foods 
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os enous flavory and appetizing—stands al- 
I t alone. Thi 1 al t ¢ 
co lietary ] itie e tl 
I food first pl e—food that « gizes your 
vital working hours. 


start t lay with Quaker Oats. Get either 
“Quick Quaker” which cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
(faster than plain toast) or the regular Quaker 


} 1OME ‘ 
oes Oats you have always known. 





Both have that rare Quaker fla no othe 
oats in all the w can boast, a ivor it took 
some 50 years of careful milling to perfect. 

Eat “Quaker” every day for a while—note how 


much better your mornings are. What comes 
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will surprise you. 
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world in French, and not such very good 
French at that. As I had an extensive col 
ection of Wilde autographs even then, I 
was extremely eager to own the original of 
this famous work also. Before my reply 
ould reach the firm in France, some luckier 
ollector who was on the spot at the time 
bought it. I was very much annoyed, but 
concealed my chagrin as best I could, not 
even inquiring who the buyer was. I sus 
pected it was some French author. The 
year before last, when on my annual pil 
grimage to England, a French journalist 
came to see me one day at the Carlton 
Hotel in London, with the news that he knew 
the man who owned the Salomé manu- 
script, and was informed that he would 
part with it if paid a sufficiently high price. 


The Elusive Salomé 





Now, I am never frightened at high 
ices. I asked my friend to return to 
France and buy it for me. Two days passed. 
Then I received the news that I was agair 





It was plain that Salomé was 


too late. 
playing hide and seek with me, and placing 
my head on a charger. After two months 
n England I went to Paris 
arrived before the collector who last pur 
chased Salomé offered to sell it. I asked 
him to bring it immediately to my hotel 
With my nerves on edge, I kept telling my 
self that this time she would not escape 
me. Now, the collector in question was sup- 
posed to be a judge of autographs. He 


I had hard! 


arrived and took the manuscript from its 
‘ase. I fairly grabbed it from him, fearing 
that the evil Salomé would sprout wings 
and fly out of the window. I opened the 
cover to the first page, looked at it, turned 
the second, then the third. Quickly I 
closed it and gave it back to him. A silence 
followed during which he regarded me in 
amazement. 

“*No, thank you,” I said; “I am looking 
for Saloméin the flesh, not awill-o’-the-wisp. 
Your manuscript is a forgery!” 

It was plain this poor fellow had beer 
deceived He walked up and down my 
room, tearing at his hair in the best Frenct 
manner, for he had given a good sum for 
this clever fabrication. I, too, was deeply 
disappointed, after tracking cver Europe 
for it. Like the villain‘in the play, Salomé 
still evaded me. In Philadelphia a year 
later I received a cable from a firm of auc 
tioneers in Paris, offering me the original 
manuscript of Salomé once more. I natu 
rally paid no attention to the offer, thinking 
it another forgery. I was tired of the wiles 
of this wicked woman. I had come to the 
conclusion that this work was not, by some 
weaving of the fates, for the house of Rosen- 
bach. No more fool's errands for me. 

A few weeks after, when dining with a 
well-known American collector in New 
York, he said to me: 

‘Doctor, I have something which wi 
open even your eyes. I have Salomé!” 

Naturally, I could not suppress a cyn- 
ical laugh. ‘‘ Another forgery?” I smilingly 
nquired 

After dinner we went to his library, and 


l 


ne pointed very proudly to two old copy 
books on the table. The moment I looked 
it the pages I knew that at last I held the 
riginal in my hands. How envious I was! 
t lized this manuscript could 
I felt truly heartbroken 





My friend, seeing I was not exactly elated 

»ver his treasure, but rather downcast 
ked the reason. I related the whole story 
my chase after Salomé 

With great generosity he replied, wit! 

e air of a sultan presenting a favorite 


ave, “Doctor, I don’t want to stand i 





If you want her, she is yours.’ 
told me its history as far as he knew it 
e manuscript had been purchased 
Pierre Louys, the eminent French poet 
is he who had bought it directly from the 
n Paris when I first tried to obtain it 


vyenty years ago 








It is far more precious 


SOME LITERA 


Continued 


Vas tner Not only is it the 


today tnan it 





greatest work from the pen of Oscar W it 
put it is the one work of his that has beer 
translated into all languages. It has also 
been used as the libretto by Richard Straus 
for hisstartling ar i beautiful opera, Salomé 
The up-to-date literary forger always 
keeps his eye upor the market Crenurne 
letters of certain famous or infamous mer 
and women will always command his 
prices. Yet the styles in collecting change 
as in everything else One decade there 
may be a sudden craze for Byron letter 
the ne xt, autograpr letters or documents 


pertaining to Keats or Shelley are frantica 
sought 

Oo it goes One cy 
cycle ends. Therefore, 
often swarm 
popularity of 
of the wave. 











ere are certain historical 





characters whose autographs will alway 

sell at top prices. With this in mind, one of 
the greatest | Ss PVE I nne i for 
i time put Frer forge i few 
years after the n e of the nineteenth 
cent iry \ ral? L 4 an Was if ime ar 1 
his guileless customer was a noted mathe- 
matician — Michel Chasle I tirst knew of 
Lucas’ wretched forgeries through hearing 
my Uncle Moses tell of then n a way, it 
was rather humoro. ior when he id me 
the story he became as enraged as tnoug! 
Lucas had taken him in, rather than 


Chasles 
Vrain Lucas was a middle-aged man of 
fair education and rather well read 


own confession he had manulactured more 


than 25,000 spurious autographs, many of 
which he sold to Chasles over a period of 
eight years. During that time Chasles had 
doubted his word only once. Lucas imme 
diately offered to buy back everything he 
had sold him, and thus Chasles’ faith was 


This charlatan, Lucas, must have had a 


certain hypnotic influence over Chasles, 





plus an assurance and the courage of Old 
Nick himself. Chasles’ belief in him, how 


ever, proved Lu as ne ng For when he 





sold him two letters from Charles V to 


Rabelais, Chasles, in his excitement and de 
light, presented them to the Academy o 
Belgium. The letters for a time were be- 


f 


lieved to be genuine. Then Lucas came 
again to Chasles, this time with letters from 
Pascal to B 
which the writer proved that he, and not 
Newton, had discovered the law of 
tion 

You can imagine how deeply moved 





» and Sir Isaac Newton, ir 


gravita 


was Chasles, the naive mathematician. He 
rushed with them to the French Academy 
of Science, and at once the scientific world 
was stirred into a commotion. At the height 
of this agitation Sir David Brewster came 
forward and announced the letters must be 


from the pen of an impostor, proving con- 





WLOn 





clusively at the same time that 


ld of ten when these pre- 


was a mere cl 





tended messages of Pascal were writter 
Thus began the beginning of the end for the 
forger Lucas 

Certain testimony given by Chasles at 


Lucas’ trial before a tribunal of the Seine, 


in 1870, is almost unbelievable It seems 
ridiculous to me that any man, especially a 
collector, could have been so simple and 
gullible as was Chasles. He spent 140,000 
francs -a lot of money in those days for 


a list of autograph letters that is too good 


to pass over lightly Although Monsieur 
Lucas supplied his customer with the in 
portant names of the fifteenth, sixteent! 
and seventeenth centurie nceluding B 
caccio, Cervantes, Dante, Racine, Shake 
speare and Spinoza, he ilkewise delve t 
the remote past and produced letters fron 
Abelard, Alcibiades, Attila, Julius Cesar 
Charlemagne, Ovid, Pliny, Plutar 


Pompey! 
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Lucas’ interpretation of Biblical chara 
ters was rather unusual. Perhaps it wa 
this quality which so fascinated his gener 


ous customer, that caused him to be blind 
to obvious discrepancies Here is rather a 


quaint letter purporting to be from Mar 


Magdalene to Lazarus 
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COPELAND CS 14-19 
Food storage capacity, 13.78 
cubic feet; 243 ice cubes at 
k freezing. 


one qui 





COPELAND CS 7-10 








or you who want the finest it is possible to buy 


All Copeland electrical refrigerators give you dependable, sani- equipment. And here, at prices no greater than those of former h 
tary, economical, food-preservation service. + - All freeze ice painted models, are refrigerators of a//-porcelain finish—a joy 
cubes fast—and an exceptionally large number of them at a to look upon, a joy to use, a joy to own. + + Any woman will 
time—90 to 390 cubes at a freezing, to be exact. + + All _ find satisfaction in their trim design, their extraordinary capacity 
are quiet, all are automatic, all are good-looking. - - And yet and their quick molding of ice cubes, desserts, gelatins and other 
1//-Porcelain Copelands with cabinets designed by Seeger, frozen dainties. - « Any woman can see the practical value of 
especially and exclusively for Copeland, stand out as far and their easy-cleaning, rounded coves, instead of corners, both inside 
away the most distinguished members of this famous line. - - and out. + - And any woman who does see these All-Porcelain 
Chey are, in short, the finest Copelands ever built. - - The glis- Copelands will know at once that in them—and at prices quite 
tening, white beauty of porcelain—its superior durability, its surprising—she can secure a refrigerator such as is the pride of 


] 


easy Cleaning quality—make it the ideal finish for any kitchen homes where everything is the finest and nothing else will do. 





COPI r, MICHIGAN 





LAND, 630 LYCASTI AVENUE, DETROI 
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‘lhe National Surety Company 


standardizes on 


2 A LARGE ORGANIZATION needs a versa- 
tile typewriter. In L C Smith the 
National Surety Company finds not only a 


—- seneral correspondence typewriter, but a 
THE BALL-BEARING OFFICE MACHINE general a hiis de aes tunel Data 
billing and tabulating machine as well. 


This is one important reason for L C 
——“F-Ginae “ Smith’s wide popularity—but there are other 


() om reasons too. Its ball-bearing ee en 
Vili with Wisi /y ( v MY Hf | 





















gives light touch, easy action, speed, so that 
cost is reduced, the operator’s fatigue lessened. 
Let your stenographer try 
an L. C Smith—and she 
will understand why it is 
chosen as standard for so 


many important offices. 


Decimal tabulator is 


standard equipment 


Only the L. C Smith gives this 
Important ature Wl ithout extra 
. Vhis tabulatoris built right 


Pe, 7 ha es oa 
"recur? ) se saute and eliminates 


the InNcoOoNVvenience and cost of 
inal mrtsnement tae dil aenns 
special equipmen ror differen 


ac partments. 











lL, © Smith & Corona ‘Typewriters Inc 


principal citi f the world . Ista 1 1903 . 315 FE. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Continued from Page 145 refused to helieve most from the ‘ 

he made up a more or less logical story. He ning of the liscoveri that there 
said he kad met a gentleman of fortune an iota of truth concerning g 
whose name he had sworn not to te r His name was Edmond M ‘ H 
coffeehouse in London, and that in the the one literary critic who did not n 
course of conversatior they had discovered fool of himself at anv time 

4 each other’s love for th ngs an’ ique The troversy which iter deve ped t 

y new acquaintance then mentioned having degree, and resulted f 

n his possession a collection of old deeds fession from Ireland 

| and papers tied in bundles. To the boy's Young Ireland 





delight, he told of being asked to nspect tion led him to write a preter 
) them; that he had gone to his friend’s Shakespeare, entitled Vortigern and R 
‘i house and searched through them. Much wena. This was the straw which eve 
to their mutua! joy, he had discovered one broke the mé t 
old paper which clearly established his Sheridan had produced W tw ‘ 
friend’s right to a certain property which foremest players of the day—John I 
had been the subject of litigation for along Kembleand Mrs. Jordar Lippe 
me. This friend, he went on to exy leading réles 
first swore him to secrecy, then presented Ireland appealed to me t ] 
f him with as many of these ancient manu was a forger but because 1 
1 ser ts as he eyerne W he 
i wished to have ew r 
( It is not difficult 1Y eo 





tounderstand why 






























William Henry’ ous Ww . than 
father accepted his iddenly pra? 
boy’s story so ipa great demand 
easily. Remember to be 1 all the OT CSS 
those were the handiw f t y ] 
1 , 
days of stern vir delect ‘ young 
tues A so? ult People 
brought up to re England j - 
aos ial wge veer gett ustrous 
a ’ ) 1h . 
Was expected to © ¢ eT ¢ eT y Q} ) C4 S 
tell the truth. where, wanted t J - 
! When the elder ow pecimens of 
i } . e ” . 
Ireland, beirg s Traudulent but mreay of 2) ( 
man of substantial nteresting paper U7 JOH j € DANN Z}7 J y y 
reputation, showed They weresomu re) 
the manuscripts to n den i that he 
his friends and re- was kept bu n 
peated his son's m g to ITHIN a few mont! 
1 story, it was a rn g erie | er , , 
; vedded dirt spoils the apy 
cepted Spurred w reri 4 aad \ I +} 
on by his apparent ance of ordinary interior whit p t 
success in deceis Queer Kinks 2 ’ +1 4 
ng his father and But dirt can’t sink into the 
many visitors, the Phe enc smooth surface of Barreled Sunlight 
yuung torger be- m i t 
van to lose his Thel-eenoare It washes like tile, insuring vear 
} ] +t ] ] ] 
head and daily etter to A lustrous cleanliness 
srew more dat . H Ordinary Flat Finist . 1 ; 
ing. Under cover of secrecy, it one Ireland's origir mag manu White Paint Guaranteed to remain white long 
room where he was apprenticed. he had the What. the co the poc ‘ wd | pa el : 1 Cc 4 A 
0a ce ; ° , est. Handsome as the finest enan 
temerity not only to lorge Shakespeare s ust had to sit himse 10OW! 1 J 
signature to documents but to invent ar trade as longa s supply of old paper —at a substantial sa\ ing in cost 
autograph confession of faith for him. TI precious ink he out . 

: : . = Q sur . 7 it larrels 
met with success, and he proceeded to con It was these humorous a1 n Quantity for quantit Dal 
pose lo.» lyrics to Anne Hathaway, in the time dramat t wl ed 1 Sunlight covers a larger irea Ex 
name of the great poet Here s one of magination as a collector I wanted Ire ; 

: : ’ : re > ease OI application with pru 
them, in which he inclosed a lock of *‘thye d's origit geri it his double treme ease I ap} ' Paes We 
Willys”? hair It is addressed to Anna triple fabrications. I natura “ ted the or spray Saves Many lab I he ul 
Hatherrewaye, and reads as follows original manuscript of Vortigern, t ; 

D As thou haste alwaye the lovely Mrs. Jordan had reverently he In Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat 

! 4 ae oste ewe “ ; n he idoring and adorable ’ | Cans and irums For priming u 
een! e kept pre thought I knew where they were } 5 . 
r s; mve poore Locke v he ¢ riage d : : ry led Sin] ht TT+ ‘ ‘ 
} si forre petal indeede sha collection of the Marquis of Blandford, to The microscope Barre ; a 5 
Kynges then meselves bowe le pay | whom they were sold m ‘ shows the Barreled Sunl: + ' } . 
toe itte F doe assure thee 1 e hande hath sawine my surprise when 1 purchased the rreiead ounilg 
f tedde itte thi | ‘ t Se ee I : oe : : difference ; 1 ; , 
ARE SUC A, librarv of Marsder orn {Pr lence tinted t } lf A K u 
ronr ) rre t liscover his world-famed lection A hese p Bray 1 

‘ nnes the ; Popeater : : Rien gh Oe Ri ia about the new, easy-mixing B 

t rres moste w e mee half the actua not o ( V ortiger su 
} j t mve eV forre } , : § 1 ade thr gi I Syynliot “Sritit } ’ 
e joye as didde thysse : but King Lear and Hamlet as we Here : . Sunlight Tinting ¢ 

e The fee thatte | é eareste ar . g . f mi pe I 

ache untoe itte was that whiche ‘ we re the orig nal documents wW ] sahinaal , ‘ : tubes. 

gheste untoe God meeke Char) deceived some of the che est mind n Eng e} vs wi Ba 
tye forre thatte Virr edoel land. Looking further, I also found the S ht ( »s. Gutt P ! ( I 
tale ( don he first draft of Ireland’s Confession. I hav keep clean. S$ t Dudley Street, Pr ! R.I. Bi 
inde succou ? ne nvi the actual drafts with which Richard B I New Y ! Pp ( 

ynge Winneterre orr the boysterouse Wynd ley Sheridan was so de the ve | r) 
Farewelle toe Morrowe bye ty ¥ pages from which Kembl d the part A 

Thyne orn of Vortigern, and befor h Boswe M 
Ww SHAKSPEARI knelt, tumbler of warm brandy and 


HERREWAYI 


ANNA HA water” at | 


reg aes Ps il te oe arreled Sunlight 


Sometime later he made an almost entire he speaks of having beer fluences 


S$ side 




























I la 
! transcript of Lear. and a few leaves fron re l of Thomas Chatterton’ areer —s an — = 
Hamlet too! In Hamble tte, as he qua ntly (¢ tertor was al L nglish youth who kept “ —_ 
called it, he boldly introduced variat the literary world: titillating twent 
the text, which many of the most learned years earlier. It is a stra thing, tl 
men of the time read without doubting the psychologic kink which sometimes forn 
authenticity. Boswell, Doctor Johnson's f the brains of very young men. Why the \ycthill Pm H 
mous biographer, called atthe Ireland home — should risk bringing the world about their Sarreled 2 
one day, inspected the manuscripts, then ears through impersonating the famou Sunlight : 
knelt down before them, enthusiastically dead, wher they have brains and tT “Kg yo 
kissing a paper here and there as hethanked of their own, no one knows 
God for letting him live to see them. How Poor Chatterton! I . . ‘ 
} ; + ¢ . 


there was one doubting Thomas, who 


ever 





genius which has c 
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art of forgery. He began writing when he Owing to the assistance of the camera to- 
was sixteen, and almost from the beginning day and the modern processes of engrav 
produced some of the finest poetry in the ing, it is not difficult to reproduce the 
history of eighteenth century literature. printed word as it first appeared several 
Perhaps he was unhappily shy, as boys centuries ago. The snag comes, however, in 
often are at that age; or he may have finding a paper that is exactly contempo 
suffered from some gloomy mental obses- raneous with the book itself. This London n 
sion. His manner of screening his identity house happens to have a large and wonder- 
when these remarkable poems first ap- ful collection of old papers, taken chiefly 
peared has caused many a student to pause from the flyleaves of early volumes. There i 
and wonder. Chatterton’s first writings are many unscrupulous dealers in the 
appeared with an accompanying explana- world, even in New York, who do not 
tion. He said his father had found them acknowledge to their customers that a book a 
years before in an ancient chest belonging which they offer as genuine is made up in 
to the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe at this manner. Any reputable firm would 
Bristol. The verses were supposed to have immediately cal] attention to it. One not 
66 yi » — 99 been signed by Thomas Rowley, a monk quite so particular, with the naiveté of a 
( ) U © ?} OO S = who had lived in that neighborhood during child, always pleads, when caught, that he 

the fifteenth century. Chatterton, accord- was ignorant of the guilty leaf, not being 

ing to his story, had merely copied them. an expert himself. And yet he had ordered 
\t first, this -story was accepted, while the damning page from the London house 











: , 4° : 11 / 9 h / ) critics praised the undeniable beauty of the of facsimiles. q 
said the butlde } (it G14an f la é ONL lines. Then some contemporary littérateur 
called attention to the incorrect usage of Page Mr. Holmes 
Anglo-Saxon words of Rowley’s day, and 
suspicion hovered over Chatterton. It was But sometimes it is almost impossible to 
soon charged that Chatterton had written tell which pages in a book are facsimile 
the poems of Rowley, using a certain dic- About seventy-five years ago there was an 
tionary, from which he chose Anglo-Saxon expert in this line in England by the name 
words in order to create the atmosphere of Harris. With the greatest dexterity and 
and flavor of antiquity. cunning, he made leaves for incompleté 
Among his critics were Horace Walpole books, which exactly duplicated the original 
and his two poet friends, Mason and Gray. ones. In those days such work was tedious 
The boy was accused of downright forgery and had to be accomplished entirely by | 
when it was further noted that the poem _ hand, as it was long before the era of mod 4 


which Chatterton brought out as the ‘“‘Bat- ern photographs. Harris’ work was in con- 
tle of Hastings wrote by Turgot the Monk, stant demand. An amusing story is told q 
in the tenth century, and translated by among booksellers of an order Harris exe- 
Thomas Rowlie,” was wrongly dated. This cuted for a celebrated collector whose copy | 
bit of carelessness on Chatterton’s part in- of Caxton’s History of Troy had two { 
creased the hue and cry of ridicule. The Bat- pages missing. Five years later the col- 
tle of Hastings, as every English schoolboy _ lector called on Harris. He took this Caxton 

knew, did not take place until the eleventh from his pocket and showed it to him. It 
century! And here the poetic Turgot was was with the greatest difficulty that Harris 

relating its history one century before it himself could determine which two leaves 

happened. The goading of Walpole and his were his. In fact, he had to verify them by 

acolytes finally drove Chatterton to commit his records. 


suicide when he was only eighteen years of If there are great holes or tears in old 
age pages they can be filled in in such a marvel- 
What a loss it was to England! ous manner as almost to defy detection 


Here again the literary detective enters to 

New Pages for Old discover a clew and solve the mystery. The 

fellow must have a specialized sense for this 

Walpole, seated in his comfortable li- sort of thing, just as a born newspaperman 

brary at Strawberry Hill, surrounded by has a nose for news. The true literary de- 

his precious books and his precious ladies, _ tective will tell you at a glance if anything 

recognized Chatterton’s works as forgeries,- is wrong with a printed page. This is a rare 

but did not recognize his superb genius. faculty, and in the book business amounts 

A few of the inspired lines of Chatterton’s almost to genius. Some booksellers are 

poems are worth all the famous letters neverable to tell, during their entire careers, 

which Walpole so elegantly wrote for a which are facsimile pages and which aren't 
large public, including himself. Although Only a few are adept at it 








we search with zest after the delightful Another trick is to supply original covers 
mud stream that runs so naughtily through when they are missing from old and precious 
Walpole’s correspondence, with its scandal volumes. Sometimes a copy of an Englis! { 
and veiled allusions, we can never forgive classic appears in the auction room minus 
his treatment of poor Chatterton. its blue, or gray, or yellow paper wrappers 


Although not quite in the same class asa__In the twinkling of an eye brand-new ones 
. } ~ ] 1 ] js 17 ‘ ° ° . ~ . 

You mu lecide to glaze And with all its advantages, forgery, a quaint and equally difficult sister are supplied, aged by tine miraculous 
j +] 1 Dias ; - py . 1] art has gradually sprung into existence, antiquer, and offered as being in pristine 

Pp with polished Plate he cost of Plate Glass will ; — luall; SI .. “ poy Dg ar 

; ; alled the facsimile page. Not that I mean immaculate state, ‘‘very rare in its original 

(sla withord iry WINdGOW iverage only about l per cent to imply that the making of such pages is paper binding.” 
There: but twokindsof of the total cost of anv home always done with an intent to deceive Then, to enhance the illusion, an old sig- 
\ ' ‘ , . ' ' There is a concern in London which sup-_ nature is added to the cover and perhaps 
thev are both The lower sash ts glazed Sar ae ” 
: : — ia plies missing pages on order for any book the price, ‘“‘tuppence,”’ written in an old 
thy \ low. Phe upper withordinarv window glass. Its you may have-—a business that is done hand. It takes Sherlock Holmes himself 
| ee | 1: a quite openly. Suppose you own a copy of to detect these impostures 
! \ nh polished Wavv,irreguiar surface distorts ; a ° : ie , 

; the first edition of one of Shakespeare’s I know a gentleman in London who is so 

Miate G 1, clear and vision and is acontinual source folios, in which either the title or last page expert that he goes on a scent like a setter 

1] feminine if-v ’t he , after a bi he real safeguard for the 

mnt lt nserves heat of annovance. It adds nothing is missing. If you don’t happen to be too ifter a bird. But the real afeguard fo th 

' . fastidious and have merely the collector’s collector is to buy his books not from the 

ugh O the appearance of your love for the complete— without his obses- transient individual who has two or three 

" il process of | home, inside or out. It can sion for the perfect, as well—you could _ bargains to offer but from the man who is 
\ . , take your first folio to this firm and in a_ known first of all for his reputable dealing 1 

i yout nN er be ; ror ; Tor tl bi Tr) . 1 1) 
= =" ’ aS Clear is Deautl short time receive a perfect page made to Then collecting is sheer delight 
. ] >] 7 . } , ly . ~ 
\ rh\ you ful as lat (slass t tf 1s match the others of your book. Only the - 

- ; , | at nie » fo ? at . : s , Editor's Note—This is the fourth of a series of ‘ 

isure. ad r its own made by an entirely differe: connoisseur and you yourself would know  artictes by Doctor Rosenbach, as told to Avery 


the difference Strakosch. The next will appear in an early issue 
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Announcement- 
to the Clothing Wearers of America 


S THE world’s largest producer of woolen and worsted fabrics, the American 
Woolen Company makes many fabrics to meet the needs of many minds and 
many purses. And to make each fabric represent the highest value in proportion to 
its price, the entire resources of sixty mills are united under one centralized control 
Each mill makes only those fabrics which it is specially equipped to make better 
than any other mill, thus combining the high quality of specialized workmanship 


with the economy of large-scale production. 


Among these highly spec ialized mills are many that are famous for their fabrics. The 
value of these fabrics has been recognized by tailors and makers of good clothing for 


many years, but is little known to the general public. 


In order to help those who desire to select better fabrics, as well as to protect tailors 
and makers of good clothing, the American Woolen Company has identified a few 
of its staple fabrics with its trade-mark, so that the public may also recognize them 


Among these fabrics are: 


American Woolen Company's 


Bankers’ Grey ~ Serge ~ Cheviot ~ Unfinished Worsted 





These fine all-wool fabrics are specially selected for their unusual du 
beauty, and come in the colors and weaves most desired for all-th« 
service. They have won favor with prote ssional men, business executi' 


others who desire conservative clothing of quality. 


Look for the trade-mark of the American Woolen Company which appears on the reverse side of th 
/ / 


Selling Agency 


American Woolen Company 


: American Woolen Company 
of New York Pan 4 . ‘ , iis , 


Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
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Act Today 


The only possible reason a busi- 
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ness house can have for doing 
its numbering by hand is un- 
familiarity with what a Bates 
Numbering Machine means in 


increased speed, accuracy and 


ca 


neatness. Your 
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silk stockings, with gilt buckles on his shoes, 
knee breeches and a livery sparkling with 
gold buttons, directs the gentlemen to the 
library on the left. The ladies ride in the 
elevator to the dressing room on the third 
floor. 

When the gentleman emerges from the 
library another footman, bearing a silver 
tray, steps up to him. The gentleman se- 
lects a small envelope with his name on it, 
and opening it, he sees what lady he is to 
take in to dinner. Then the gentleman 
mounts the imposing curving staircase, on 
each landing of which there is a great 
with enormous lighted 
candles in it, and a handsome footman. 
These footmen have no duties, but are just 
Every great family always kept 
on hand sixteen to twenty extra liveries 
for all the extra footmen that were neces- 
sary at parties. 


bronze forchére 


for show 


The Prewar Menu 


On the second floor the gentleman waits 
at the elevator for his lady to come down 
from the dressing room. Presently she steps 
out of the elevator. They move together 
toward the ballroom, which is on this sec- 
ond floor. The family butler is there, just 
outside the ballroom door. Of course he 
knows them. But if perchance he does not, 
he murmurs, ‘“‘ The name, sir?’’ The butler 
then steps into the ballroom and calls out 
in a definite loudish voice, “‘Mr. and Mrs, 
John Jacob Astor!’ Then these two are 
greeted by the host and hostess, who stand 
just inside the ballroom door. 

Mrs. Fish’s demeanor during this cere- 
mony was characteristic. 
patient, so in a hurry, so anxious to get it 
over with. No matter how important the 
if it were the King of England him- 
self she would say, in a tone of hurried 
exasperation, her black eyes opaque and 
without the slightest welcoming light in 
them, ‘“‘ Howdy-do— howdy-do,” and push 
them almost forcibly on to Mr. Fish, turn- 
ing herself to the next couple, with a look 
‘“‘ Howdy-do— howdy-do”’ 


She was so im- 


guest 


of annoyance. 


again. She was always crazy to get things 
going. 

Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and Mrs. Bel- 
mont In greeting guests were much the 
same —businesslike and impatient. Mrs. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., who was a great 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills and many 
other hostesses, were more elegant, and, I 
am quite sure, did not approve of the some- 
what hoydenish school of Mrs. Fish and 
Mrs. Oelrichs. Mrs. Ogden Mills particu- 
larly was so distinguished, so graceful and 
When she pressed your hand as 


beauty, 








charming 
you stepped into her ballroom, she was de- 
liberate even for that second, and you would 
feel with arush: ‘‘Oh, there is kindness and 
hospitality here!’’ 
After the 
stood around in the ballroom talking rather 
indial way. It was 

large room with tall French windows, a 
Fragonard ceiling full of flying cupids and 
garlands, Aubusson rugs and polar-bear 
rugs, tall mirrors surmounted by marble 
busts, crystal chandeliers, and 
tapestry on all the chairs and 
Footmen passt d cocktails. 


guests had assembled they 


dully in the usual prepr 





a 


Gobelin 
couches. 
There would be 
big dinner—just one 
rather slim, well-bred cocktail. This was 
Mrs. Fish 
especially would keep 
asking the butler impatiently, ‘‘ How many 
Who's late?’’ A mutter- 
ing of imprecations. Dinner was at eight 
30, if they were going to the 
opera afterward. 

When all the guests had assembled, then 
Mr. Fish, with the most important lady on 
his arm, would lead the long procession 
down the past the tall 
footmen on the landings, and under the 


no canapé with a 


the dullest part of the evening. 
disliked it. She 
to come? 


more 


o'clock; at 7 


Imposing stairs, 


bronze forchéres, to the dining room, which 


(Continued from Page 9) 


was on the first floor. Mrs. Fish would 
draw up in the rear with the most impor- 
tant male guest. Two or three stags fol- 
lowed along behind— these were present to 
insure a good time for the ladies. 

Before the war, dinner was like this: 

1. Oysters. Sherry was poured. 

2. Soup—always clear and in soup plates, 
not bouillon cups. More sherry. 

3. Fish. With this, white wine—sauterne 
usually. Sometimes the fish course would 
be shad, for which three extra chefs had 
been employed for two days, to bone it and 
mold it again into the perfect likeness of a 
shad. Sometimes the fish course would be 
tiny oyster crabs sautéed. They were es- 
pecially the rage then. 

4. An entrée, such as sweetbreads and 
mushrooms. Claret with this. 

5. The roast, with two vegetables and 
currant jelly. It is interesting that the 
roast at a big formal dinner party was al- 
ways a saddle of mutton. Roast beef 
never, because roast beef is a family dish. 
Turkey? Turkey is a family dish too. For 
every formal dinner the roast must be 
mutton. At this point, with the appear- 
ance of the roast, the champagne began. 

6. Another entrée. Ham and ~pinach 
was a favorite. This course has disappeared 
since the war. In these days there is only 
one entrée, and sometimes there is no entrée 
at all; but the roast will follow upon the 
fish directly. From now on during the 
dinner, champzgne was poured all the time. 
Highballs, also, were supplied to those who 
wanted them. Of course the sherry, white 
wine and claret glesses were kept full. 

7. The salad. In these days a salad is 
frequently served without meat, but then, 
never. There was always a croquette or a 
hot bird with the salad. More champagne. 

8. Dessert. For a party, it was always 
ice cream served in spun-sugar baskets. 
The beauty and cleverness of these baskets 
were an index of how good a chef one had. 

9, Fruit. Every table bore great silver 
baskets of fruit. There would be black 
hothouse grapes in one, white ones in an- 
other. There would be nectarines, which 
cost then six dollars a dozen, and enormous 
flawless red-gold peaches, and pears, per- 
simmons and fresh figs. 

10. The last thing was the candy. On 
the table would be handsome silver com- 
of candy, and in 
made out of sugar were bonbons. 


work 


baskets 

Sugar 
that was the mark of a great chef. 

Passing the candy involved an interest- 
ing ritual. For the first time the butler 
unbent to do something besides pouring 
wine. He lifted the compote dishes of 
candy from the table and handed them 
gravely, one after the other, to the footmen, 
who passed them to the guests. 

When the last dish of chocolates had 
been passed, the hostess, catching the eye 
of some other lady, stood up. All stood 
up. The gentlemen escorted their ladies to 
the door of the dining room, and there took 
leave of them gracefully. The ladies then 
went to the drawing-room for coffee and 
liqueurs; the gentlemen remained in the 
dining room. 


potiers flower 





The Process of Elimination 


Most interesting, I and the 
thing we like to dwell on in telling of pre- 
war dinner parties, is all that part dbout 
the fine old wines. The sherry, white wine 
and claret, of course, were served at a 
warmish temperature, and so the butler, 
on the morning of the dinner party, went 
down to the wine cellar, of which he alone 
had the keys, and brought the wine for the 
dinner up to the pantry. In this way it be- 
came the proper room temperature by eve- 
ning. The champagne was packed in ice. 

Concerning champagne, Mrs. Fish broke 
a convention, as she broke many. She al- 
ways had champagne poured from the very 


Suppose, 


go-off, with the oysters and sherry. ‘‘Be- 
she said, ‘everything is so du! 
until you liven them up; I can’t stand it.” 

Of course, people did get drunk at those 
grand solemn dinner parties. Of course, 
more than one society favorite would b¢ 
something of a soak, and since there was 
so much to drink, would be overcome sooner 
or later. When this happened the pro- 
cedure was interesting. Say that some 
beau indicated, by flopping forward into 
his plate or by slithering off his chair under 
the table, that he had had a drop too much 
The hostess would give a sideways look at 
the butler, who, with two or three footmen, 
would quietly gather the gentleman up and 
carry him out. 

The gentleman was none the less in de- 
mand at dinner parties. And when he 
passed out and the obsequious footmen were 
struggling with his flaccid limbs, the other 
guests would be careful to take no notice 
whatsoever. The same polite disregard was 
the rule if a guest, in helping himself to a 
pagoda of pudding or some such confection, 
knocked it on the floor. It was noiselessly 
wiped up and another pagoda appeared at 
the guest’s elbow. 


” 
cause, 


Thanks to Prohibition 


Concerning inebriety at dinner parties, 
it is interesting that today, due to prohibi- 
tion, we are apt to think cynically that 
never was there so much shameless and un- 
restrained drunkenness. Yet I am certain 
that when a guest is overcome in these days 
his hostess and the others are annoyed with 
him and feel it is undignified and rude and 
a nuisance. His popularity is bound to 
wane. But in those days and even before, 
when society was more solemn and prudish 
than it has ever been, the attitude of so- 
ciety toward eating and drinking was that 
of eighteenth-century England. Gentle- 
men and ladies ate and drank very much as 
they did in the novels of Henry Fielding 
A gentleman was often in his cups as a mat- 
ter of course. But since the war, society 
has become sensible in two ways. It is no 
longer necessary to display five times as 
much food as can possibly be eaten, and a 
drunkard is a real annoyance. 

A generation ago ladies were carried out, 
quite often. Everyone was good- 
humored about it and it didn’t cause the 
stir of gossip that, for example, smoking 
cigarettes did, or believing in woman suf- 
frage or driving one’s own car. One of Mrs. 
Fish’s contemporaries was overcome once 
at a big dinner. Two footmen and a butler 
helped her out of the dining room and I 
hurriedly brought up in the rear. I made 
them carry her into the library, where there 
was a couch. Well, a hairdresser had been 
allowed to stay in the house that night to 
look upon the doings; for it was one of Mrs. 
Fish’s famous parties, in which she was go- 
ing to make some other mighty hostess look 
like a nickel. This hairdresser saw us bear- 
ing the overcome lady into the library and 
hastened forward to give us a hand. 


too, 


Par) 


“Oh, one of her terrible heart spells! 
she cried, clicking her tongue sympatheti- 
cally, with a significant look at me. 

“Yes, isn’t it terrible!’ I said. This was 
our innocent way of trying to throw the 
butler and footmen off the track as to the 
lady’s real condition. But just then the 
lady, who was under the influence, as one 
says, opened her eyes and cried out, ‘‘ Aha, 
she’s got one of my old shirt waists on 
Ha-ha-ha-ha!"’ It was agony for the butler 
and young footmen to look as solemn as 
they are supposed to. 

Presently Mrs. Fish came in and the lady 
became lachrymose: ‘Oh, Fish— Fish, you 
are the only one who understands me.” 

Then Mrs. Fish told me to call Harry 
Lehr, that tall, killingly funny young 
man who was Mrs. Fish’s court jester and 

Continued on Page 155 
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pm Ask your Husband what He wants for Dinner 
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Continued from Page 152 
right-hand man, as Ward McAllister had 
been old Mrs. Astor’s. When I found Harry 
Lehr, he said plaintively: ‘‘ But, my good 
ness, I took her home last night from the 
clambake. I never go in society any more 
I spend every single evening carrying Blank 
home.’ However, he did it gladly —he and 
a friend then known 
Jimmy. They carried her out a side door 

Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Oelrichs and their cro- 
nies changed society very much from what 
it had been during the régime of old Mr 
Astor and Ward McAllister. They Jazze d 

up, accelerated its tempo. Formerly it 
had been solemn and cruelly exclusive. Its 
members were numbered. Behavior was 
stiff and mannered. There were plenty of 
dowdy and opinionated bores who were al- 
lowed to lord it in Mrs. Astor’s drawing- 
room just because she approved their lin- 
eage and wealth. 

But Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Oelrichs, Mrs. O. 
H.P. Belmont, Mrs. Joseph Blake and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., changed all this. 
When they gave parties their object was 
fun, splendor, laughter, dash, style. They 
would have whole theater companies come 
in the evening and give an act of a popular 
play. They hired comedians, 
opera singers to divert their guests. One 
change from Mrs. Astor’s régime was the 
speed of dinner parties. Mrs Fish started 
this. 

‘Twenty minutes is plenty of time,’’ Mrs. 
Fish said. As a matter of fact, her big 
formal dinners took exactly fifty minutes, 
but this was nothing compared to Mrs. 
Astor’s dinners, which sometimes took two 
Mrs. Fish had a footman for every 
two guests. 

The 
smoothness, but it was like a race. A 
course was put on, and if the diner hesitated 


affectionately as 





dancers, 


hours. 


food was served with well-oiled 


or stopped eating for a second, it vanished 
from under his hand. 

The late Elisha Dyer, who, with Harry 
Lehr, Worthy Whitehouse, Phoenix Ingram 
and Jimmy Cutting, was one of the famous 
beaus and cotillion leaders, used to make us 
laugh by telling how, during the fish course, 
he had lifted his hand to take a bone out of 
his mouth and was going to put the bone on 
his plate—and his plate was gone. 


Here’s Your Hat 


There was an old English butler whom I 
h.red for the Fishes when I first went 
a wonderful man, with that gentle, 
dignified look between well-trimmed side- 
burns that you see only in old butlers and 


there 


He had been a butler for the Cecils 
in England. 

‘“Madam,” he said to me, “‘ one thing sur- 
prises me about dinner parties in America. 
There is no conversation. Why,in England, 
madam, it was very interesting— indeed, it 
was a treat to stand behind the master’s 


actors. 


} , 
Clhall 


I retailed this to Mr. and Mrs. Fish: 
The butler is quite disgusted with you all 
He says there is no conversation worth lis 
tening to at dinner.” 

“Well, he’s right,”’ 
laughed. 

Another innovation in defiance of old 
Mrs. Astor's ritual was the custom of Mrs 
Fish and Mrs. Oelrichs, whenever they 
wanted the guests to go home, of ordering 
the band to play Home, Sweet Home. I 
think Mrs. Fish started this. According to 
etiquette, the guests were supposed to stay 
until the guest of honor had left. That was 
the signal for the general exodus. But Mr 
Fish would hurry even the guest of honor if 
she was sick of her party. Home, Sweet 
Home! Once at Newport the band played 
it a half hour before the carriages had beer 
One dowager was furious, 


said Mrs. Fish, and 








ne 


told to return. 
so mad that she went out and sat on th: 
front steps and waited there for her carriage, 
swelling with rage. 

I saw her out there. “My 
what are you doing out here?”’ 

“I’m waiting for.my carriage. Mrs. Fis! 
Well, Il hurried to Mrs 


pset, and told her. 


ta iness 
gyooane ’ 


as ordered us out = 


h 
Fish, very much u 


Let her stay there,’ said Mrs. |} wit} 
airy unconcern she | off better out 
there than her 

Then another time Mrs. Fish herself wa 
at a big party at the Belmonts’, I thir 
She grew bored and fidgety, and in spit 


the fact that the guest of honor had 


‘I’m going home 
‘Sit down, Miss Mamie,” said Harry 
Lehr. ‘‘You aren't rich 


first.” 


a . 
leit, she said, 


This made everybody laugh, probably 
because there was so much truth init. Mrs 
Fish used to say to me many times, “ Bar 
barette, we aren't rich at all Why, we 
have only a few milli 


people have fifty and eighty millions 


The Absentee Hostess 


Casualness also became the style. There 
grew up a large school of hostesses —and 
Mrs. Fish was their original model 
worked very hard to dey 
and unconcerned manne! 
They succeeded. In very smart society 
this is still the fashion. To give an exam 
ple, I remember the time that Moncure 


elop an olin 


toward guests 


} 


Robinson, who died se e 

who was then a handsome blond young 
man, and one of the most popular New 
York beaus, came to the Fishes’ at Newport 
He had been in Europe for three 
months, and on landing came st 
the Crossways, Mrs. Fish’s villa. 


ars ago, but 


veral y 


to visit. 
aight to 


He en 


tered the front door She happe ned to be 


on the balcony above him. 

She looked down and said, “ 
to lunch?” 

“Well, really I don’t know,” he said. 

“Well, I'm out to lunch. But it’s all 
right. You can have yours here.’ Never a 
howdy-do or a glad-to-see-you. She went 
to her room, he to his. He als¢ 
luncheon. She put it on so thick, I think he 
was a little miffed. 

I have known people to stay in her house 
at Newport a week and leave after having 


Often 


+ 


» went out to 


seen their hostess possibly twice. 
they would have had only one meal a day 
there, and that was breakfast, which would 
be eaten alone in one’s bedroom. They 
would leave without any good-by, only a 
short note saying, ‘‘Sorry not to have seen 
more of you.”’ Oh, yes, all that was very 
fashionable. 

In this connection I must say that it ap- 
palled me, for I am from the South, where 
for some reason we seem to be so crazy 
about our families and kin. Where I come 
from, in the clan you belong to—it may be 
a hundred people — you can count upon the 
love and devotion of every last one of them. 
There are long family dinners; family eve- 
nings, with distant 
around, talking, laughing, gossiping, giving 
advice. 

But in these high-society families 
the exception of some of them, such as the 
Astors, for example, who as a family are 


relatives gathered 


with 


another—there never was 
a family dinner. Oh, Lord, no! Either 
there was a dinner party at home or a 
dinner party out. Relatives were avoided 
unless they were popular members of your 
own set; and if that was the 
would know they were kin, because there 
would never be evinced the slightest extra 


crazy about one 


“ase you never 


warmth or feeling of responsibility for them 
Nevertheless, it may interest you t 
know that soc iety could be excruciating] 
boring to those who were so fortunate as to 
be in it. It is true that the great parti 
dinners and balls were splendid; one met 
the most dazzling aristocrats in Amé 
there. ason it was the 
same old thing. In New York during the 
season, which lasts from 
March firs 
give three big parties; 


July first to October first, she would 


But season after se 


January firs 


a fashionable hostess wou 





six big parties. Then three weeks at H 


Springs to get the champagne and | t 
boiled out of one; then the count: } 
with some more of the same old hous« 
parties, same old guests, same old Vander 
bilts and same old Astors. It was alwa 
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the the beaten track round and 
round. 

“Same old food, same old faces, same old 
cakes,’” Mrs. Fish used to say to me, and 
comment rather plaintively on how she had 
eaten the same old cakes at Egerton Win- 
throp’s for thirty years. You see, he had 
had the same old chef all that time—a 
wonderful chef, of course, but just the same 
you got to know his stuff. 

Now the Old Guard may mourn over the 
fact that the social bars have been let down 
and that the Four Hundred is an amorphous 
and indefinable mass of at least four thou- 
sand. But really it is a blessing, most of all 
for members of the Four Hundred them- 
selves, that society is no longer a small 
sterile group, because now they don’t have 
to endure that really dreadful ennui and 
There are new faces 4nd new 


same, 





Sameness. 


cakes in these days. 


The Old Order Changeth 


Today, hostesses, when they give a party, 
call upon caterers. But twenty years ago 
it was a matter of pride to have all the food 
cooked in one’s own house by one’s own 
retainers. For example, the Fishes went to 
Washington in 1°05 for a big international 
railroad convention. Stuyvesant Fish, Sr., 
was a railroad magnate —the president of 
the Illinois Central—and he wished to be 
to entertain the many dis- 
tinguished foreign delegates. So we went 
to Washington that spring, renting the 
David Morgan house, which was 
from the White House. Although we were 
to be there only one month, the entire Fish 
household, down to the last kitchen maid, 
went. And it was a matter of pride to us 
all that within three days we were giving 
the grandest kind of party—a reception 
for 1000 people. Every bit of the food had 
been prepared in the house by ourselves. 
Things were running without a hitch. 

Now it takes a woman with a very strong 
personality to ride above the unwieldy or- 
ganization of servants that it is her good 
fortune—if you look at it that way—to 
have working for her. Most great hostesses 
have no fun at all, any more than a woman 
with five young children and no maid has 
fun. Their lives are full of exasperation 
and petulance and worry. If you associate 
with them you hear a continual plaint about 
‘opening the Newport house”’ and “closing 
the town house,’’ and about servants refus- 
ing to go to the country house; they have 
10*time for anything. Many ultra-rich 
women — because the very rieh have a tend- 
ency to be spoiled and are often lacking in 
self-control—indulge themselves in rages 
against the servants. There are orgies of 
discipline. They will fire the whole kit and 
of them, only to have the 
whelming difficulty of getting things going 
again. Then multimillionaires are so much 
more loath than poor people to part with 
their money. The smallest bills and ex- 
pencitures harass them dreadfully. 

No, most of them don’t have any fun— 
that is, if a proper snobbishness compels 
them to live like authentic Newport and 
New York society women. Of 
many of the young ones aren’t like that. 
There is a strange and fascinating new gen- 
eration in society, wiry, husky-voiced, fox- 
hunting young women who are full of fire 
and adventure—flippant, kind-hearted, 
imperturbably good-natured and brave. 
These do just as they like, always, no matter 
what it But 
woman who accepts her snobbish responsi- 
y as a society woman, has a hard time 
of it except under one condition—namely, 
when she is as much of a major general, a 

zar, as Mrs. Fish or Mrs. Oelrichs or Mrs. 
Belmont and several others were. Such 
women hire aides like myself to run their 
their troubles for 


present help 


acToss 


boodle over- 


course, 


is. the old-school society 


DILLILS 


armies and to absorb 
them. 

Mrs. Fish, for instance, if we brought 
i domestic problem to her, 
“Well, don’t tell me about it! 
And would 


would Say, 


Don't tel 


me!” we scuttle off like 


rabbits. 





In a perfectly run house e the Fishe 
all the 


morning by the 


work had to bed \ 
Mrs 
downstairs and passed through the houss 
on the 
fast in her room at seven for those who 
want to know, it 
toast and tea with cream. 


time 
way to her carriage She had brea] 


Was two pieces ol ar 
After her breal 

fast I appeared in her bedroom and we con- 
ferred about mail, bills, i Then 
she looked over the day’s menu that the 
chef had sent to her on her breakfast tray, 


and approved it or rev 


nvitations. 


sed it Then she 


Her maid had laid 
on the bed in perfect order; all 
with exquisite needlework, 
and } 
pressed by the hand of this Frenchwoman 
At 10:30 Mrs. F 
downstairs, passing through the hal 
t By that 


ont 
ing had to be done. 


dressed. out her clothes 
mended 
the ribbons in 


lingerie delicately marvelously 


the 
ish was dressed and went 
to the 
time every bit of clean 

No servants must be 
seen working, except the ornamental ones, 


door. 


like the young footmen in their bright liv- 





v butler 
The footmen, of course, before ten o’clo 

in the morning, had done a lot of « 
scrubbing, rubbing of silver and all 
hall girl and useful man and kitchen 


had polished every bit of metal in that 


nir 


leaning, 





great house until it shone. The p: 
and chambermaids had } 
single floor that was in their particular 
domain. Incidentally, the 


cleaning must wear spotless, ¢ 


iOr Malas 


scrubbed every 








wher 


rched 


maids 
lean-sta 
caresses, and when scrubbing the floors the y 
must keep their dresses absolutely clean, 
being careful not to get a drop of water 
them. This is quite a trick. 

If there had been a big party the night 
before, every sign of it must have vanished 


on 


by nine or ten o'clock in the morning. The 
little gilt chairs had to be outandaway. The 
florist’s vases and jardinieéres, the decora 
tions—which often cost thousands of dol- 
lars—every last thing had to be out, or 


there would be the devil to pay. The trades 
men who provided such things for Mrs 
Fish knew this, and before dawn you would 
hear the men pounding while tal 
the canopy in front. 


ing down 


When the Day’s Work is Done 


Of course, the individual personalities of 
her servants rarely intruded upon her 
thoughts. ‘‘Who was that pretty 
haired girl I saw in the hall this morning? 
Isn't she new?” Mrs. Fish would say to me 

“That is Mary, the second parlor maid 
She’s been here a year.” 

I remember that on our way to Washing 
ton for that I 


DiacK- 


month of social fireworks 

the spring of 1905, our entire retinue wa 
on the train. At North Philadelphia the 
train stopped for fifteen minutes or so, and 


Mrs. Fish and I got out and walked up and 


down the platform. A young man raised 
his hat and bowed to us. 

“*Who was that?” she asked. 

“That’s the new chef,” I said. 

“That child? That little boy?’’ She 


was terribly alarmed, because in her plans a 
great chef was her most important ally. 
But she needn’t have been worried, because 
that little French child turned out to be a 
wonder. In three days, as I have said, he 
had prepared the most marvelous, delicious 
and ornamental food that I have ey 
in my life, and there was enough for 1000 
He and his corps of a : 
it all in the squash of the David 
Morgan house. Mr. George Gould wanted 
to go down with me and look at everything 
and said that he had never seen anything so 
beautiful. There were cold jellies, be 
ered salads, molded and boneless pheas- 
ants, transparent aspics. There would be 


er seer 


sts tant 
guests. SSIS 


court 





caviar in enormous blocks of ice, and in the 
aquamarine-colored ice were frozen charm- 


On the other 


ing garlands and nosegays 


hand, all these viands were not like. the 
work of one chef we had in Ne wport His 
first dinner was so fancy, with vegetable 


looking like flowers, meat looking like vege- 
tables, that Mr. Jimmy Parker finally said 
to Mrs. Fish, ** What have 


Mamie—a 


you got n vou 
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In 1883, at Adrian, Michigan, J. Wallace 
Page wove the first wire fence in America. 
Today, as a direct outgrowth of his efforts, 
Page Chain Link Fence is providing every 
type of property with permanent, eco- 
nomical and carefree protection. For 
residences, estates, factories, schools, in- 
stitutions, clubs; in short, wherever the 
unwelcome intruder must be kept at a 
distance, Page establishes an impassable 
barrier that enforces ‘‘Keep Out.” 


Page Fence is made of copper-bearing 
steel, heavily galvanized after weaving. 
All fittings, too, are zinc coated to resist 
rust. 


. a . 

A National Service 
And Page offers the most convenient and 
complete system of fence service. In your 
vicinity is a Page distributor. He main 
tains an efficient organization and will 
gladly give you the benefit of his experi- 
ence. Write for his name and interesting 
literature—no obligation 
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His work was so baroque that we had to 
get rid of him. 

Although the socially great live with 
much ritual, with a grave butler and two or 
three tall handsome footmen always in the 
front hall to go through motions when any- 
one comes in or goes out, I can give you an 
interesting picture of informal neighborli- 
ness. When we first went to Washington, 
Stuyvesant Fish and President Roosevelt 
were great friends and were as thick as 


| thieves. Mr. Fish had just been down to 


Roosevelt’s place in the South, shooting 
duck with him, or whatever men shoot. 
But it was during this railroad convention 
that something happened between them 
something to do with railroads, I suppose, 
because they had a falling out. 

But before this misunderstanding, what- 
ever it was, every morning Roosevelt, on 
horseback, would go tearing through the 
streets of Washington, and he would come 
galloping and clattering up under our porte- 
cochére, 

“Stuyv! Stuyv!” he would roar, so 
that it would reverberate through the last 
room of that great big house. And Mr. 
Fish would go out to talk to him. Roose- 
velt’s horse would be rearing and prancing 
and clattering and rocking up and down 
stiff-legged, and all the time you knew that 
Roosevelt was making the horse do it just to 
show off. 

One morning when Mr. Fish came in the 
house after one of these chats, I said, 
“What a noisy man!” Mr. Fish was him- 
self stiffly dignified—a tall, leonine, taci- 
turn man. “Poor Mrs. Roosevelt,’ I 


| added. ‘‘ What sort is she, Mr. Fish?’ 


“Oh, she’s very quiet.” 
“Well, I suppose he’s such a rampant, 


| hollering, noisy man that she has to be 
| quiet.” 


A few days afterward they quarreled, 
and when the Roosevelts gave a garden 
party on the White House lawn there was a 
question in the Fish family: Should we go? 


| Mr. Fish was out of town, and Mrs. Fish 
| said she wouldn’t go—not for anything. 


But when Mr. Fish returned he ordered us 


| all to the garden party so there would be no 
| talk. He himself stayed away. 


Of course, in explanation of President 


| Roosevelt’s cowboy conduct under our 


porte-cochére, you must remember that 
since he was President he could not visit or 
make a call or go into anyone’s house in- 
formally and unofficially. So that was why 
he used to yell for the distinguished presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central to come out on 
the stoop and chin with the President of the 


United States. 


How Conversation Was Killed 


I have shown some ways in which prewar 
society differed from Mrs. Astor’s staid and 


| eceremonious Four Hundred. I want to 


show a few ways in which society now, 
after the war, differs from society in Mrs. 
Fish’s day. At dinner parties there is less 
food-—no longer ten courses, but only five or 
six. Then you bought wine as you bought 
old masters, and made just as much fuss 
about it. While I was with the Morton 
F. Plants they bought the wine cellar of 
Alfred Vanderbilt, who lost his life on the 
Lusitania. It was as if they had bought 
the Sistine Madonna. The Fishes didn’t 
blow themselves for wine. Theirs was just 
very good wine and nothing more— cham- 


pagne at sixty dollars a case, and plenty of 


it—because, as Mrs. Fish said, they were 
not really rich “‘like these others.”’ 
Conversation was killed by Mrs. Fish 
and her set. It is still dead, and perhaps 
that is all right, because, very likely, the so- 
called and much-mourned polite conversa- 


| tion of other days was very stiff stuff. I 
| have a feeling that it is most mourned by 
| those cross-tag talkers whose eyes glaze 
| when anyone else opens his mouth to say a 


few words. It was probably, most of it, 
elaborate rhetorical flattery and strained 
puns, and then those paradoxes— the kind 
that Oscar Wilde set free. 

In these days if a lady gives a party 
there must be a great deal of diversion 
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planned, so that her guests will be spared 
and shielded from conversation every single 
minute of the long evening. There must be 
bridge or some professional entertainment, 
preferably loud music or singing, so that 
none of the conversationists can get into 
action. 

Mrs. Fish’s generation horrified Mrs. 
Astor’s by smoking cigarettes, by permit- 
ting professional entertainers like Marie 
Dressler to sit right down to dinner with 
the Four Hundred. It is interesting to note 
that Mrs. Fish and her cronies were easily 
horrified by anything improper in conversa- 
tion. Those were the days when people 
made¢ breaks, when petticoats showed, when 
people declared they thought they’d sink 
through the floor from embarrassment. 

For example, when Mr. and Mrs. Castle 
were in Watch Your Step we hired them to 
come and give an exhibition dance at one 
of Mrs. Fish’s parties. Mrs. Fish said it 
was all right if they danced, but the dance 
must not be called the tango. She put her 
foot down at that. They must give it an- 
other name. I suggested the caprice. But 
no, Mrs. Fish said that was also too sug- 
gestive. Sol tried again and suggested the 
innovation, and she approved of that. 
When I told Vernon Castle that the dance 
was to be called the innovation, he pro- 
tested, but Mrs. Fish was adamant. 


The Day of Tiaras 


Twenty years ago ladies wore long white 
kid gloves at a formal dinner. They would 
peel these off at the table. Etiquette de- 
manded that gloves and fan-—fans were 
small lace ones then, not the tremendous 
waving plumes of today—must be laid 
across the lap and stay there, which they 
never did. Sooner or later during dinner 
there would be a cascade to the floor. This 
led to the concluding ceremonial of the 
dinner—the gentlemen on all fours. 

And women were so much plumper then. 
Evening dresses were malines or tulle, lay- 
ers on layers of it, which extended the out- 
lines widely. There were also big coiffures, 
of course. Ladies in society never used 
rouge—never. It is true that some—even 
so, it was quite shocking— would put a little 
rouge on the cheeks, but the idea was to 
fool people and make them think it was 
natural. But painted lips? Never, never, 
never! That would have been utterly 
damning. 

And then there were the diamond tiaras 
ti-rah-rahs, as a social climber with eighty 
millions used to call hers. A diamond tiara 
was the badge of the mature and full- 
fledged society matron. And jewels, jewels! 
They put them all on. I have seen old Mrs. 
Astor, who was a short little woman, in her 
marvelous emeralds—an emerald necklace 
with emeralds as big as quarters. 

As for low necks, evening dresses were as 
décolleté as they are now—more so, if that 
were possible. But, of course, long, many 
layered skirts covered the lady to the floor, 
and trains extended out far, far behind. To- 
day a gown is expensive because of its design. 
In those days gowns were expensive for the 
same reason that they used to be expensive 
at the court of Louis XV or of Charles II of 
England—that is, because of the workman- 
ship on them—the rare antique lace, the 
sewed jewels, the bugles, sequins, micro- 
scopic embroideries on slips and underslips 
and sub-underslips. 

At Bailey’s Beach in Newport it had not 
yet occurred to women to try to be smart 
and dashing in bathing suits. They all 
wore long, dejected panties of some service- 
able material, reaching below the calves, 
also sleeves, black stockings, shoes and, of 
course, corsets. I remember how these 
corsets would all be hung up to dry in a 
row behind the bathhouses. The men then 
made no attempt to look like bronze gods. 
They also wore glum-looking things with 
sleeves and longish union-suit-like trunks. 
As for sport clothes, a lady, when she went 
down to Bailey’s Beach of a summer morn- 
ing, was dressed exactly as for an afternoon 
reception —a lace dress over, say, a pink 

Continued on Page 161 
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TIME DEALS KINDLY WITH 
HAND-BUILT THINGS 


 GOME one has said, and with truth, that there are far more 
(7) old Pierce-Arrows in the world than there are recogniz 
ably new ones. To which might be added that you never 
sce a noticeably out-of-style Pierce-Arrow no matter what 
the date of its origin. 
It is the hand-building that goes into the Pierce-Arrow that 
gives its engine and chassis this stout-hearted stamina and 
the body its always admirable style and staunchness. 
And, because only the finest of tested materials are used for 
this hand-building, the Pierce-Arrow is able to contest vig 
ously with time and wear for many thousands of miles more 
than is usual for a motor car. « « « « The Pierce-Arrow 
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Continued from Page 158 
silk slip, very high heels, a hat, a veil and 
a parasol. 

Men at evening parties looked much as 
they do now, except that their collars were 
much higher and stiffer. The first time | 
saw a man dressed in a dinner coat and 
wearing a soft shirt I was scandalized 

“Who is the man in the negligee?” | 
asked Mrs. Fish. It was James Hazen Hyde. 

In those days at dinner the host and 
hostess were served first; today the guest 
of honor comes first. But I have 


thought that the old way was better, fo 





often 


usually the guest of honor is mystified by 
the creations of the chef and doesn't know 
how to tackle them. 

A fashionable lady I know once attempted 
an innovation at a dinner party. This, I as 
sure you, is always dangerous unless you 
are a very powerful dowager, indeed. Well, 
this fashionable lady decided to do this: 
Instead of having ina:vidual finger bowls 
for each guest, she had a footman pass a 
single large finger bowl with several gar- 
denias floating in it. The beau of the town 
sat next to his hostess, so he was offered the 
finger bowl first. He lifted a floating gar- 
denia and put it in his buttonhole. So, as 
the finger bowl passed down the line, all 
the other guests did the same. In horror it 
was soon observed that there were not 
enough boutonni¢res to go around and the 
ruests began to realize that it must have 
been a finger bowl. Very bad, and all the 
fault of a silly hostess. Of course, in society 
it is things like this that are the spice of 
il In society there is no greater pleasure 
than spreading the news ol some pompous 
rival’s terrible break 

For instance, 
she welcomed her guests at her country 
place, always had herself arranged, very 
well placed on the valcony, 
and wearing long white kid gloves. Her 
manner at this informal and offhand o¢ 
casion—I have told you how Mrs. Fish 

reeted her guests when in the country or 
at Newport——was all so regal, so flowing, 
so exquisitely posed, that 


Mrs. Fish and 
others got fun out of this for years. ‘My 


Lord, if she would only take those gloves 


a well-known hostess, when 


all dressed up 


off!’’ and so on. 


Too Many Bosses 


It was Mrs. Clarence Mackay, the pres- 
ent Mrs. Joseph Blake, who first dared to 
have an intellectual and sensible attitude 
toward so much magnificence. For in- 
stance, after causing talk by driving a car 
herself, she caused a further uproar by re- 
fusing to have the servants—a butler and 
two or three footmen—in the room with her 
when she ate luncheon. Mrs. Fish laughed 
about this, but I think she was a little an- 
noyed at Katherine Mackay’s bold inde- 
pendence on this point. Incidentally, she 
used to like and admire Katherine Mackay 
and Anne Morgan, but whenever these three 
were together on a committee or some such 
thing the.e was always trouble. 

“It’s no use for me to try to work with 
Katherine Mackay or Anne Morgan,”’ Mrs. 
Fish would say to me when she came home, 
quite fractiously, “‘because we're all too 
So, when she heard how Katherine 
Mackay sometimes ate luncheon without 
the butler or footmen in attendance, she 
laughed and said, “ Katherine thinks they 
don’t hear what she’s saying. Bu 
they’re standing behind the screen, listen- 
ing to every word.” 

Mrs. Fish herself was so insistent upon 


high old style that even if she ate luncheon 


bossy.” 


of course 
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alone, her butler must be standing there be 


hind her and her two footmen steppir 
sof iy about to serve her 

she hated the ser 
swallow,” as she said. 
a while when she and | were aloneshe would 
say, ““Oh, Barbarette, today we can have 
them put lun piazza.”” TI 
meant we would be alone. She would be as 
i at this prospect. 


of some of the interest 
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delighted as a chil 
Now I will speak 


ng servantsin multimil! 





ionaire households 


First, the butler. He is almost always 
English. He is very dignified, intelligent, 
distinguished-looking and highly capable 


The butler used to make $65 a month; now 
he makes at least $150. The butler must 
change his clothes three times a day. At 
breakfast he serves the men of the hous¢ 
the ladies have breakfast in their rooms 
in a dark sack suit. At eleven o'clock in the 
morning he ch: 
striped trousers, a standing collar and a 
black four-in-hand tie. At six o’clock he 
appears in full evening dress, with a white 
lawn tie. The butler is always called by his 
last name. 


nges into a black coat, gray 





Powder Money 


The butler 
to it that they are always impeccably neat 
as to liveries, blank as to facial expression, 
and that their hands and finger nails are as 
clean as a surgeon's. The butler counts 
every single piece of silver every night and 
locks it up—the silver is never sterling; 
it is pure silver. He has the key to the wine 
cellar—another important 

The butler, in counting the silver, 
that every piece is polished to absolute 
perfection. There are at least two servants 
detailed to do this every day, and it takes 
many hours. Usually the second footman 
is head silver man, and he has a parlor or a 
pantry maid detailed to assist him. Now 
if the butler discovers a minute speck on 
the silver, back it goes to the silver buf- 
fer again. If a dinner guest—a lady —has 
sctatched a silver spoon or fork with a 
diamond ring, that scratch must} be en 
tirely polished away if it takes all day 
When the family moves from New York 
to Newport or from Newport to the coun 
try place, and so on, the butler buys the 
railroad tickets for the servants and su 
pervises their traveling. 

The footmen. These, as I said, are always 
tall, well made and handsome young men. 
Mrs. Oelrichs, Mrs. Fish, the Belmonts, 
the Vanderbilts and just a few others put 
their footmen in knee breeches and white 
silk stockings. But 
knee breeches seem to be disappearing 
Long trousers are almost universal 
Once footmen had to powder their hair, but 
I think there are no longer any of these in 
New York. Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
2d, was the last to have powdered foot 
men. Nevertheless, just a few years ago, 
when you hired a footman, he would ask 
“Do I powder?” If you said yes, he in- 
sisted upon five dollars more a month, 
this to compensate for the nuisance of 


hires the footmen and sees 


responsibility. 


sees 


generally speaking, 


now 


brushing the powder out of his hair every 
Footmen used to get 
$50 a month; now they get $95 or $100 
Mrs I livery was 
broadcloth, with a darker 
collar, and silver buttons embossed wit 
the Oelrichs monogram. In this 
I must say that the Fish family had a rea 
crest and took pains to have this crest or 


everything in the house —on the footmer 


time he left the house 
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at any drug store, anywhere. 
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the wash cloths. Also, the crest, with the 
motto in huge gilt letters, was embroidered 
in the center of the red brocade upholstery 
on Mrs. Fish’s bed-—a great canopied bed 
of carved teakwood that stood on a broad 
Deus dabit was the motto on the 
“The Lord will provide.” 


dais. 
crest 


Salary and Commission 


Once a year the footmen go to a tailor to 
be fitted for new liveries. Liveries in Mrs. 
Fish’s day cost $65 apiece. Now they cost 
more than $100. As this is an expense, a 
newly hired footman never gets his livery 
until it appears that he is satisfactory and 
will stay for some time. Footmen who 
wear knee breeches have to change their 
white silk stockings twice a day, which, as 
you and I would say, mounts up. A foot- 
man is never called Tom or Frank or Gus, 
but always Thomas or Francis or August. 

The chef. Twenty years ago his salary 
was about $75 a month; now it is at least 
$200. The chef gets his laundry paid for 
him, which amounts to $30 a month or so, 
because when he is in the kitchen he must 
wear, of course, all white—trousers, coat, 
and a high white cook’s hat. Like the but- 
ler, the chef lives out. He is usually a 
Frenchman. The chef hires the cook—a 
woman who cooks for the children and 
servants and prepares everything for the 
chef's fine hand. The chef also hires the 


| kitchen maids to keep his enormous copper 
| pots and caldrons shining like mirrors. 


There are several ice boxes in his kitchen; 
one for fish, one for ordinary food, and one 
is the chef’s own private special ice box. 
This contains his sauces and secret concoc- 
tions and other alchemy, and no one—no 
one is allowed to open it. 

The first thing in the morning the chef 
sends the day’s menu up to the lady of the 
house on her breakfast tray. When it 
comes down corrected, he goes out market- 
ing. He is ina neat business suit, and since 
he is a personable, foreign-looking man, you 
might think, from his looks and manner, 
that he is a prominent art collector. 

He goes to the butcher to order, perhaps, 
thirty-six spring turkeys, sixty squabs, be- 
sides twenty saddles of mutton, fifty pounds 
of shad roe. Then to places for truffles, 
mushrooms, paté de foie gras and caviar. 
An important part of the chef’s income is 
this: In New York and Newport he gets 10 
per cent commission from the butcher and 
grocer. Of course, this brings about a lot of 
skullduggery and connivance between the 
two. At one place where I worked I was 
told to keep an eye on the bills, and just the 
fact that the chef knew I was reading them 
over resulted in this: They were $400 less 
every month thereafter. 

As for the grocery bills of society, in 1902, 
at Newport, the first month that I was at 
the Fishes’ the bill for meat alone was $1200; 
for poultry, $150; for fish, $350—and that 
was in 1902. Today you must multiply 
these sums by two and a third; but on the 
other hand, you must remember that the 
Roman grandeur and expense of those 
feasts are no more. Society people do not 
give the tremendous dinners they did then. 
Occasionally some lady not socially secure 
will attempt something big for her debu- 
tante daughter, but even so, it will be some- 
thing that Mrs. Fish would consider an un- 
interesting effort. 

In one house there were always two spe- 
cial dishwashers. No one else was allowed 
to touch the dishes. Every plate had a felt 
between it and its neighbor, and the average 
cost of these plates was $100 apiece. Some 
of them were $300 apiece. The glass was 
either Venetian or old Waterford; the china 
Limoges or Sévres. As for the silver, if a 
man or maid was ever seen to take two 
pieces of silver in his hand at once while 
washing or wiping them—out with ‘im! 

The laundresses. Some houses had as 
many as four of these in permanent service. 
They were highly skilled. They ironed 
linen napkins and real lace tablecloths that 
cost thousands of dollars. They laundered 
dozens of sheets with borders of real lace a 
foot and a half wide. And just to give you 
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a conception of the size of the wash, at the 
Fishes’ during a house party there would be 
400 napkins alone. 

Sheets are changed every day, napkins 
after every meal. Of course, of course 
perish the thought that they should ever be 
used a second time! And when you sent 
your rather plebeian nightie to the wash it 
would come back ironed in minute, exqui- 
site plaits, as though it were of the rarest 
rose point and just imported from Paris. 
All the linen, when finally sorted, was tied 
up into sets with bright satin ribbons. The 
head chambermaid put it away in the linen 
closet. This was a large room, and the 
prettiest in the house I used to think, for it 
was aflutter with colored ribbons, gayer 
than a bower of flowers in a fairy tale. 

The social secretary. There are few of 
them now, for the reason that entertaining 
on a stupendous scale isno more. Now peo- 
ple telegraph their invitations and, more- 
over, they don’t feel that they have to have 
everybody in the Social Register to a single 
party. They hire a caterer to get up the 
dinner, and this saves much work, clerical 
and otherwise. But twenty years ago, to 
be a social leader, you had to have a secre- 
tary. It was a mark of elegance, like a 
tiara. The first thing a social climber would 
do would be to hire a secretary, even though 
there would be no work for a secretary, be- 
cause, of course, nobody would come to a 
social climber’s party —for the first fifteen 
years, that is. After that, if the social 
climber has been persistent and is rich 
enough, they will all come. 

But to be secretary for someone like Mrs. 
Fish was real work. Ninety invitations to 
write—and not on the typewriter, but in a 
fine ladylike hand; then to keep straight 
all the acceptances and regrets. I paid the 
bills every month. On the fifth of the 
month, always, I had every check written 
and appeared at Mrs. Fish’s bedside with 
the check book. 


“Oh, these checks—checks! I hate 
them!’’ And she would sign them all in a 


frenzy of haste and impatience. She 
couldn’t stand an unpaid bill, and if all the 
checks were not mailed on the fifth of the 
month, things were in astate. Each month 
there was a handsome sum put in the bank 
for Mrs. Fish’s household expenses, and we 
always spent every cent of it. If ever I 
overdrew — well, I did once, but over that I 
draw a veil. 


Earmarks of a Monster 


For some reason that was not usual, I 
would be present at the majority of dinner 
parties, quite like a social equal. I don’t 
know why. Perhaps because I had once 
been in society myself in Louisville and so 
had come to know well several authentic 
members of the Four Hundred before I be- 
came an abject secretary. Another thing, 
I think Mrs. Fish really liked my company. 
Most secretaries are kept out of sight. I 
know that many a great matron would tell 
Mrs. Fish she was altogether too familiar 
with me and gave me too many privileges. 
But Mrs. Fish’s reply to that would be one 
of her characteristic witticisms: ‘‘ Don’t be 
a fool!” 

My duty was to squelch bores and social 
climbers. There was one climber—a man 
who was possessed to get Mrs. Fish to his 
house or on his yacht. But from society’s 
point of view he was impossible—that is, he 
would say “Pleased to meet you,” instead 
of ‘‘ How-do-you-do?”’; ‘“‘Pardon me,” in- 
stead of “I beg your pardon”; ‘I pre- 
sume,” instead of “I suppose”’; “brainy,” 
instead of “clever’’; “in the home,” in- 
stead of ‘“‘at their house’; “‘phone, photo 
or auto,”’ instead of “telephone, photo- 
graph or automobile.”” So that just shows 
you! 

In squelching such a monster I would be 
told, ‘‘ Here is another invitation from that 
old fool. Answer it in such a way that he 
never sends another.”’ And so I would 
like this: 

“Mrs. Fish directs me to decline your in- 
vitation and will deem it a favor if you will 
drop her from your list.”’ 
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The lady’s maid. She is usually French, 
and almost always a devil, the reason being 
that she has the ear of the lady of the house 
and so can tell on her enemies in the serv- 
ants’ hall. A lady’s maid does not undress 
and dress her mistress unless her mistress is 
a climber and gets her ideas from the 
movies. The maid carries jewelry, when 
the lady travels, in a small black bag. She 
wears, when on duty, a black skirt and a 
white waist, and she never wears a cap 
Her wages twenty years ago were $30 a 
month; now they are $90 


Mothers in Name Only 


Now just one more way in which the 
households of the very rich differ from 
yours and mine. Among the poor, those of 
moderate means and the well off, the whole 
house is organized for the sake of the chil- 
dren, so that they will have attractive 
childhoods, with plenty of affection and 
fun. But in society the children are amaz- 
ingly neglected, or, I should say, disre- 
garded; and their parents, according to 
the usual standards, are appallingly igno- 
rant and behind the times when it comes 
to psychology, mental hygiene, diet and 
the best ideas in education. There are ex- 
ceptions, but not many. 

Certainly among the very rich that I 
knew there were many instances, on the 
part of parents, of indifference to their chil- 
dren. I suppose the thing that makes a 
mother affectionate and anxious and sym- 
pathetic is that strange compassion that 
one can acquire only by helping to take care 
of a very small child. The very rich never 
experience this. A child is thrown to the 
nurses, good or bad, the first day of its life. 

In one great house where I worked, the 
children, when passing their mother’s room 
with their nurses, used to go on tiptoe and 
whisper and roll their eyes up at her door in 
dread. “Sh! She might come out!” 

One beautiful hostess had an only son 
an interesting, rebellious young man. He 
disliked his mother fiercely and told me that 
she had kissed him only once in all his life. 
Another great lady had an only son of whom 
she made all sorts of fun, and for whom I 
don’t think she had the slightest feeling of 
affection or maternal compassion. Once, 
when this boy was seventeen, Mrs. Fish 
told me to invite him to dinner. So I tele- 
phoned his mother. 

“Oh, Lord, no, he can’t come! Why, 
he'd look like a fat little toad in a full-dress 
suit! Ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ 

Undoubtedly, if that great lady had 
known just a little about psychology, she 
would have known that her son’s fatness, 
nervous tics, stuttering, eccentricities, were 
her own fault—the result of her offensive 
bossiness and jeers. 

They send their little boys off to school at 
six or seven. I used to be so harrowed be- 
cause a little boy who was six used to tell 
me how, at school, he cried himself to sleep 
every night, with his stuffed rabbit in his 
arms. 

The girls went to a New York finishing 
school, where they were chaperoned like girls 
in medieval Spain, and where they all seemed 
to become quite fat and pale, because their 
only exercise was a walk, two by two, a few 
squares on Fifth Avenue, chaperons on guard. 
And they certainly can’t have learned much, 
because society clings, longer than anybody 
almost, to the tradition that girls are 
through with their education at eighteen: 
then abroad for a year to acquire more ex- 
quisite fluff. Any Middle-western farmer's 
daughter who goes to a state university is 
infinitely more cultivated and learned. And 
so it goes. 

But, as I say, society is changing —new 
faces, new cakes, and so even new ideas are 
percolating through. In fact, in just a few 
years there probably won't be any society 
except a society of social climbers —- those 
painstaking, conscientious snobs who still 
think there is such a thing as society. To- 
day, really fashionable and dashing multi- 
millionaires do just exactly what they want 
to, and no longer bother so anxiously about 
The Thing. 
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thereafter neither of them spoke. 





| That’s what I mean to do. 
| vote myself to it. 


| so fine, Charles.” 
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THIS WAY, THAT WAY 


Robin smiled. Behind them there was a 
brighter hue along the horizon, and she 
said softly: 

“The moon's coming.” 

“Yes,”’ he agreed; and they sat watch- 
ing in contented silence till the red disk 
lifted clear above the water. For a time 
Then 
Robin returned to Nancy again. 

“The worst thing she ever did,” 
reflectively, ‘‘was last May.” 

“Nancy?” he asked, and she nodded. 

“She slipped out of her window,” Robin 
explained, “‘in college hall and met Dennie 
Luce over by the observatory and let him 
drive her in town to a dance. He got her 
home just before daylight, and they had to 
dodge and skulk through the shrubbery to 
keep from being seen by the watchman. 
Nancy told me about it herself. I scolded 
her, but she just laughed at me.” 

He said tenderly, “One of the things I 
like most about you, Robin, is your sense of 
responsibility. Responsibility to your sis- 


she said 


| ter, and to your aunt, and to the world. 


That’s the thing we need most in the United 
States. A readiness for public service. 
I mean to de- 
Of course, after I’ve 
made a success of my profession.” 

She pressed his hand. “‘ Your ideals are 
She added a moment 
later, almost pleadingly, ‘I hope you won't 
condemn Nancy too utterly. She’s really 
a dear.” 

“Is this Dennie Luce Ridden Luce’s 
brother?” Charles asked, and Robin said: 

“Yes. Yes, Dennie’s been running 
around with Nancy ever since her sopho- 
more year. I don’t think he’s very good 
for her.” 

“T knew Rich quite well,’’ Charles told 
her. “I disapproved of him.” 

“I've met him,” she agreed, and laughed 
softly. “In fact he gave me quite a rush 
at one time—when I was a junior. He's 
frightfully dissipated, isn’t he?”’ 

“‘T should be sorry to see him attentive 
to my sister,”’ Charles confessed, “if I had 
a sister.”’ 

“He looked dissipated,’ Robin insisted. 
“He always looked as though he’d gone to 
bed at daylight and slept till noon. That 


| curious slow way he had of talking made 


some girls mad about him.”” She confessed, 
“T liked him for a while.” 

She felt Charles stiffen at her side. ‘He 
is not a man I should want you to know,” 
he told her, and she laughed. 

‘Mercy, he’s not a man I'd want to 
know!"’ she agreed. ‘‘I used to wake up at 
night and shiver, just thinking of him.” 

“T haven't seen him,’’ Charles said re- 
flectively, ‘‘since a year ago last summer. 
He was in Paris then for a fortnight, but 
we did not frequent the same places.” 

“‘T think perhaps he’s settled down now,” 
Robin remarked. ‘I know father says he’s 
already made some reputation. Perhaps 
you'll have to try a case against him some- 
time!"’ She looked at Charles smilingly. 

“I should welcome the opportunity,” 
Charles assured her, and he laughed in a 
deprecatory fashion. ‘‘So would Rich,” he 
confessed. ‘He doesn’t care any more for 
me thin I doforhim. He did some boxing 
in college too. We were pretty evenly 
matched, but I think he felt that I had a 
little the better of him when we came to- 
gether.” 

“Tf he ever bothers me,”” Robin prom- 
ised, “I'll tell you and you can give him a 
te rrib le thrashing.” 

“I imagine a word will be sufficient,” 
Charles replied. 

Robin smiled at him a little; he was so 
dignified. ‘‘Dennie hates him,” she said. 
“Or at least he pretends to. You see, Rich 
doesn't live at home. He lives at the 
Bethany Club, and I think Dennie’s jeal- 
ous. Dennie’s father insists on keeping 
Dennie under his eye. And Dennie’s on an 
allowance, and Rich treats him like a small 
boy.” 


(Continued from Page 5 


“But that’s what he is, isn’t he?” 
suggested. 

“‘T suppose so,”” Robin agreed. 

“At the Bethany?” Charles repeated. 
“I’ve engaged quarters there.” 

“Oh, you're not going to live at home?” 

“A matter of principle,’ Charles ex- 
plained. “I’ve been dependent on my 
father so long that I’m anxious to stand on 
my own feet as soon as possible.”’ His eyes 
met hers. ‘Particularly anxious now, 
Robin. I don’t want you to think I’m not 
impatient.” 

“IT know you are,”’ she agreed softly; and 
the moon shone across the water. 

By and by Charles took her to her state- 
room, said good night to her at the door. 
“We're docking at half after nine,” he re- 
minded her. ‘Shall I see you in the 
morning?”’ 

“Oh, of course,”” she said. ‘“‘ My things 
are all packed but my bag. That won't 
take me any time at all.” 

“T’ll look out for your stuff in the cus- 
toms,” he offered, “if you'll permit me. 
You and Miss Pattee needn’t wait unless 
you want to.” 

Robin laughed. ‘‘ Mercy!” she protested. 
“T can’t imagine Aunt Alice leaving that 
to anyone else. Will we be in sight of land 
in the morning?” 

“T’m not sure,” he replied. ‘We may 
see Cape Cod very early if it’s clear.”’ 

“Tf it’s too early I’m afraid I won’t see 
it. But I'll be up by eight o’clock, Charles.” 

He bade her good night, and she watched 
him go away along the corridor before she 
let herself softly into the stateroom. Aunt 
Alice was asleep, and Robin undressed 
very quietly and got into her bunk. She 
was, she found, trembling a little with the 
excitement of this homecoming, with the 
thought that she would see Nancy and her 
father in the morning. Trembling, and—at 
thought of Nancy—faintly fearful too. 
Men were so apt to adore Nancy—even 
such sober men as Charles. 


Charles 


Iv 
HARLES met them at breakfast, as- 
sisted them thereafter in making their 
declarations for the customs. The ship was 
drawing into the narrower waters of the 
outer harbor; in an hour they would be 
able to land. 

“‘T suppose I'll have to go away with my 
people,” Charles reminded Robin. ‘When 
can I see you again?” 

“Soon,” she told him. ‘Tomorrow night 
if you like.” 

Tomorrow would be Sunday. “Tf think 
it had better be Monday,” he suggested. 
“Mother and father will want me with 
them forawhile. And I ought tostay a 

“Of course,’’ she agreed. ‘I'll expect 
you Monday then.” 

Afterward, in the confusion of docking, 
he was at her side, but there were moments 
when she almost forgot him. The delirious 
moment, for instance, when she discovered 
Nancy and her father, their faces scarce 
to be recognized through the mist of her 
tears; and a little later, when she was in 
their arms. Nancy, she thought subcon- 
sciously, was faintly chastened, at once re- 
bellious and demure. Then she saw that 
there was trouble in her father’s eyes. 
Aunt Alice was already bullying the cus- 
toms men. Charles shook hands with her 
father, and Robin introduced him to Nancy. 

‘This is Charles Waterhouse, Nancy,” 
she explained. ‘* He's been so kind to Aunt 
Alice and to me.” 

Charles bowed formally over Nancy’s 
hand, his back very stiff; and Nancy’s 
exceedingly blue eyes widened, 
laughed softly, and she cried 

“Oh, so Robin's been telling you about 
me!”’ Her tone was that of one who ac- 
cepts a challenge. 

Charles colored, stammered something. 
‘‘T must find my family,” he protested, and 
backed away and fled; and Robin said 
protestingly to her sister: ‘‘ Nancy, dear!” 


and she 
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“Is he yours?”’ Nancy demanded. She 
was always utterly direct. 

“Of course not,’’ Robin 
‘But you might be courteous.” 

Nancy hummed under her breath, and 
wandered toward where Aunt Alice was 
presiding over her open trunks. Robin 
slipped her hand through her father’s arm 
and followed. 

“Allright, father?” 
have me home?” 

“Yes,” he said, and he sighed. “Yes, 
I'm glad.” 

“Nothing wrong, is there?’’ Robin asked. 

“Wait till we get home,”’ he bade her. 
They were near the others now, and Robin, 
perforce, waited. Something Nancy had 
done then. When they went out 
toward the car a newsboy offered them a 
morning paper, and Mr. Pattee said vio- 
lently, ‘‘No!’’ Hewasnot by habita violent 
man. 

While the limousine bore them to the 
ferry and while they waited their turn 
there, and afterward in the downtown traf- 
fic before they emerged into the less fre- 
quented thoroughfares toward home, Aunt 
Alice bore the burden of the conversation, 
chattering gayly. Once, in a momentary 
pause, Robin spoke to her father. ‘Tell 
me,”’ she suggested, but he shook his head 
and noddec in the direction of the chauf- 
feur. So Rotin held ner peace. Nancy, 
like a child in disgrace, sat in the corner 
and looked stubbornly out of the window 
At home, old Martha welcomed them; and 
Robin, in the arms of this woman whose 
arms had held her as a baby, felt that she 
was truly at home. But Aunt Alice asked 
briskly: 

“Where's Mrs. Tole?” 

Mrs. Tole was the housekeeper. At the 
question, Nancy turned her back on them 
and powdered her nose before the big mir- 
ror in the hall, but Mr. Pattee said, ‘She's 
gone, Alice.” 

“‘Gone? She’s been here seven years.” 

“She—was dissatisfied,’’ Mr. Pattee ex- 
plained. 

““Where is she?”’ 

“‘She’s housekeeper at the Bethany Club 
now,” Mr. Pattee told her. “I recom- 
mended her, and they are much pleased, 
and so is she.”” He glanced toward his 
younger daughter. “She says it’s a relief 
to have only men to deal with,” he added. 

Aunt Alice opened her mouth to ask a 
further question, then thought better of it, 
for Martha was still standing by. The old 
nurse followed Robin upstairs to her room 
and hovered near her there, while Robin 
moved happily about, setting her things in 
order, fitting herself again into the familiar 
background where her life had lain. 

Mr. Pattee had returned to the office; 
and Aunt Alice rode to town with him, de- 
claring her intention to seek out Mrs. Tole 
and bring her back again. Nancy must be 
somewhere about the house, but Robin was 
curiously reluctant to be alone with her 
sister. Yet she was full of a fearful curi 
osity, and she could not 
Martha. 

She found Nancy by and by in the sun 
parlor, half asleep on the long wicker couch 
there, a magazine across her knees. Her 
eyes were closed, and Robin stood a mo- 
ment, looking down at her. Nancy was 
grown prettier, she thought, but there was 
weariness in the shadows underneath her 
eyes. 

“Hello, Nancy, dear,” she said softly. 

Nancy stirred in a fretful way and 
opened her eyes. ‘Oh, hullo, Bob,”’ she 
drawled. 

‘Well, I’m all settled,”’ Robin declared; 
and she dropped into a chair near where 


assured her. 


she asked. “Glad to 


question old 


her sister lay. ‘‘My, but it’s nice to be 
home!” 
Nancy’s eyes widened. “Is it?” she in- 


quired incuriously. 
“Of course we had a wonderful time,”’ 
Robin conceded. 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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(Continued from Page 164) 

Nancy closed her eyes with an effect of 
insolence, and after a moment Robin asked, 
“Shall I let you sleep, dear? Don’t you 
want to talk?” 

“T’m waiting,” Nancy explained. 

“Waiting for what?” 

“Waiting for you to give me the devil,” 
Nancy told her, and blinked her eyes and 
closed them again. 

Robin hesitated, and then she laughed 
softly. “Should I, Nan?” asked 
*“What have you been doing now?” 

“Don't you read the papers?’’ Nancy 
demanded; and Robin said in a tone of un- 
willing horror: 

“The newspapers?” 

“It’s in the papers now,” Nancy chanted, 
as one sings: “‘ You’re in the Army now!” 

“Oh!” Robin exclaimed. ‘Oh, Nancy!” 
And after a moment: “Tell me, dear!” 
Nancy said nothing, and Robin asked 
gropingly, ‘‘Something to do with Mrs. 
Tole?” 

“Oh, that!’’ said Nancy, dismissing 
Mrs. Tole. ‘‘Oh, she and I had a row. She 
said she wouldn’t take orders from a bag- 
gage, and I told her she’d take one order. 
I told her to get out and stay out. And she 
did,”’ she added triumphantly. 

And a moment later, when Robin did not 
speak, she explained in a sardonic tone, 
“She saw Dennie mauling me one night 
when he brought me home, and told pa.” 

Robin said pleadingly, ‘“‘ Don’t call him 
that, Nancy.” 

“‘Father,’’ Nancy grudgingly amended. 

Robin looked about a little desperately. 
She wished Aunt Alice were here. The older 
woman had always the faculty of winning 
Nancy’s confidence. ‘‘What is it in the 
papers, Nan?” she asked quaveringly, un- 
willing not to know, yet at the same time 
afraid to hear the tale. 

Nancy stirred where she lay; she turned 
on her side so that her back was toward 
Robin, and she rested her head on her arm. 
Her tones were faintly muffled. 

“It was beastly bad luck, that’s all,”’ she 
told Robin. 

‘“What was?”’ Robin insisted. 

“| went on a party last night,’”’ Nancy 
confessed. ‘‘Dennie and Joe Bailey and 
Kit and I. Out to the Tom Cod Inn, on the 
South I'd never been there, or I 
wouldn't have gone. It was rather dis- 
gusting. Women on men’s laps. It was 
after the theater. Joe Bailey had a quart 
of cocktails, and he and Dennie hit them 
pretty hard, and Kit liked the place. I 
couldn't pull out very well re 

She fell silent; and Robin said soberly, 
“You didn’t have to go, Nan.” 

Nancy laughed bitterly. ‘“‘Don’t start 
yet,’”’ she warned Robin. ‘‘ You don’t know 
the half of it.’ She sat up angrily. “Just 
the same, it was a rotten break. The Tom 
Cod’s been running all summer and never 
been bothered. But they raided it about 
two this morning. Policemen, with guns in 
their hands, bursting in at the door.” She 
laughed again, this time scornfully. 
Bailey’s yellow,” she declared. ‘‘ He could 
have sat still and given a false name. They 
didn’t have anything on him. The cock- 
tails were gone by that time. But we were 
right by a French window; and he bolted, 
and us after him.” 

“Oh!” Robin 
“Poor Nan!” 

“It was rather thrilling,’” Nancy de- 
clared defiantly. ‘“‘We got into his car and 
started away, and a motorcycle cop chased 
us, and Joe was lit. He skidded off the road 
at a turn, went into a ditch. Knocked him 
cuckoo; and Kit, in the front seat, got a 
bang in the nose.”’ She laughed somewhat 
hysterically. ‘It bled all down her dress,”’ 
she declared. ‘* You should have seen her.”’ 

“But what did you do?” Robin pleaded. 
“What did you do?” 

“*] was all shot,’” Nancy confessed. “‘ But 
Dennie did the best he could. I give him 
credit. The cop was half a mile behind by 
that time. We'd been traveling pretty fast. 
Dennie got out and grabbed me in his arms 
and lugged me across the wall and across 
a field.”’ 


she 


Shore. 


** Joe 


murmured unhappily. 
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She struck furiously at her knee 
the dumbest man,” she exploded. “I'd 
rather have been found in the car.” 

“Did they catch you?” Robin prompted. 
Nancy made a helpless gesture. “ Den 
nie lugged me into a chicken house,” she 
said hopelessly. ‘He says he thought we 
could hide there. But the chickens cackled, 
and the man came out in a nightshirt with 

his shotgun. He thought we were ste: 

his chickens, and he made us stay rig} 

there till his wife could telephone for t 
constable.” Robin was speec hless, and 
Nancy added grimly, ‘‘The hens blinked 


Ling 


t 


ne 


at us. I hate hens!” 

And then abruptly she began to laugh 
“Tt was too funny,” she insisted. “It was 
just killing! Bob, I nearly died.” Her 


laughter overcame her; she lay along the 
couch on her face, screaming with mirth, 
stifling her laughter, at last, in her arms. 

tobin, watching, shuddered; and when 
Nancy was a little more quiet, she said re- 
provingly, “ But, Nancy, it wasn’t so funny 
for us who love you.” 

Nancy swung toward her, turned toward 
her a face now streaked with tears and hot 
with rage. ‘‘ You idiot!’’ she cried. ‘* Don't 
you think I know”’ 
huddle of sobs and tears. 

Robin sat waiting for the storm to pas 
“Did they arrest you?”’ she asked at last 

Nancy nodded. ‘‘ Dennie got us out of it 
somehow,” she said. “‘He got me home be 
fore daylight. Poor Dennie!”’ Her tone 
was reflective. ‘I thought maybe father 
wouldn’t find out,’’ she confessed. ‘‘ But | 
might have known the reporters would get 
it. They began calling me on the telephone 
before breakfast, and father too. And thi 
morning paper had it clear across the front 
page, with a big headline.”’ 

*Headline?’’ Robin echoed. 

“**Find Deb in Henhouse!’” Nancy said 
explosively. 

Robin shuddered. ‘‘ How frightful! But 
you came out two , 
tested. 

“T guess any girl in a henhouse is a 
debutante,’’ Nancy confessed, and she beat 
her fists together. ‘‘And a dozen 
have called up this morning and called me 
a chicken!” she cried. ‘‘If they do it agair 
I'll shoot somebody, sure.”’ 

“That won't help,”’ Robin warned her 

“T know it,’’ Nancy agreed. ‘But if it 
would, I would.”’ 

She stared moodily at the 


and coliapsed in a 


years ago, sne pro 


people 


toes of het 


slippers, and Robin sighed. ‘‘Nan— Nar 
I hope it’s taught you something,” she 
begged. 

Nancy looked at her coldly and re 


marked, ‘‘ What a prig you are 

‘“*T don’t mean to be hard on you,” Robir 
urged contritely. ‘‘But, Nan dear, you've 
always gone your own way, disregarded 
all we could say to you. There's 
Aunt Alice now.” 

The car was turning into the drive, and 
Robin rose to go to meet the older woman. 
She saw then that her father was with Aunt 
Alice. Of course, she remembered, this was 
Saturday; he always, on that day 
home to luncheon. 


Came 
She met them in the 


hall. Her father was sober and still, Aunt 
Alice fairly bubbling with amusement 

Aunt Alice asked, ‘Where is the girl. 
Robin?” 

“Out there,’ Robin told her. 

Aunt Alice turned that way. “Come 
along, you two,”’ she bade them. ‘Let's 


get the fireworks over with.” 

They found Nancy sitting where Robin 
had left her, her ankles crossed, her hands 
resting tensely on the couch beside her 
knees; and her eyes were sullen 
Aunt Alice without a word bent 
the girl in her arms 

“But you must 
cried, 

Nancy said resentfully, 
laugh? I'm only the cadaver! 
with your dissecting!” 

“Don't be grim,’ Aunt A] 
“There are enough sober people in this 
family, darling, without you and me. Be- 
sides, grimness doesn’t become j 


and still 
and caught 


laugn, my dear She 


“Why 


should | 


Go ahead 





ce warned her 


Ou, 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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Continued from Page 166 
Mr dry sat down heavily, and Robin 
stood beside him. Aunt Alice was always, 
she eect on Nancy’s side. She 
listened almost impersonally to the discus- 
sion that went forward. It led nowhere, 
could lead nowhere. After all, Nancy was 
her sister; there was nothing to do but ac- 
cept her misdemeanors, suffer as little pain 
wae them as possible. She took no par 
She had remembered, 
with some misgivings, Charles. He would 
e the papers, of course; she could imagine 
his grave reprehension. The affair was so 
indignified; she felt that she herself was by 
it rendered ridiculous, and she wondered 
whether Charles would take that view. He 

set great store, she knew, by dignit 


1 the conversation 


Vv 
ANCY, it was decided, should for a 
while stay close at home. Mr. Pattee 
announced this decision, and in forceful 
terms. 
‘I've had enough,” he said. ‘I should 
have put my foot down long ago. Now I'm 
going to put a stop to it. You won't go 
anywhere, Nancy, until you can behave in 
a becoming manner.” 

Nancy made him a defiant bow. ‘I'm 
sure I could find no better school,’’ she 
retorted 

Her father’s eyes grew dark with anger, 
but Aunt Alice interposed between them. 
‘Don't be absurd!” she told her brother. 
‘But just the same, Nancy, I think it is 
sensible to give people a chance to forget 
If you go about much now your friends will 
smile, and if they see it bothers you they'll 
keep it up. Wait until you can laugh back 
at them.” 

‘Oh, I can laugh,’ Nancy declared. 

“It isn’t so easy for the rest of wool 
Robin told hersternly Mb ot eae 
some sense of duty to the family, Nan. 

“We can’t all have a sense of duty,” 
Nancy reminded her. ‘‘And really, I think 
you’ve enough for two.” 

Robin said patiently, ‘You're 
up, Nan, and unreasonable now.” And 
she smiled and added with an attempted 
philosophy, ‘ Things that look pretty black 
at the time aren’t so bad after a little while. 


1 


I expect we'll all be able to smile at this a 





wrought 


year from now 

‘A year! Nancy echoed ‘You think 
you're going to keep me in jail for a year?” 

‘As long as | please,’ her father said 
explosively, and Nancy, with an air full of 
mockery, made him a deep obeisance. 

After that, Aunt Alice insisted that the 
matter be dropped. “I don’t want you re- 
minding Nancy,” she told Robin. ‘‘ Nor 
you, either,”’ she added to her brother 


‘The child’s as sorry as she can be. She's 





a great deal more distressed than she’s 
You must remember 
hat she’s a thoroughbred, and defiance is 
ist a gesture on her part. She’s really 
broken-hearted. Let her alone. Give the 
hurt time to heal.’ 

So during the days that followed the 
affair came to be ignored. Sunday morning 
Nancy slept late, did not appear at break- 
fast, came down to midday dinner silently 
But when she saw that they had no further 
mind to reproach her, her spirits quickened 
a little; and when old Martha came in to 
| her that Dennie Luce was on the phone, 
he replied, and without suggestion from 
y of them 
‘Tell Mr. Luce I’m not able 
the phone today, Martha.”’ 

Robin, at that, caught her sister’s eyes 
and smiled approvingly. 

By Monday Nancy was in a softer mood. 
Monday morning she came to Robin’s 
oom in a diffident fashion, as though wish- 
ng to be friendly; and the two sisters un- 
ther the things Robin had 
brought back from abroad. They were all 
that day very gay and congenial, and Aunt 
Alice, in the intervals of her superintend- 
if the affairs of the house, made a third 
with them. For all her gray hairs and the 
resigned rotundity of her figure, she 
seemed at times no older than the sisters 
were 


Willing to let you see. 








to answer 





packed toge 





ence ¢ 


THE SATURDAY 


Monday night 
during the 
wondered whether he would come 


Charles was to come, and 
Robin 
indeed 
She had had no word from him, and taere 
had been moments when she was tempted 
to call him on the telephone, but she re 

strained this impulse. If he were horrified 
and disgusted by what had happened, th 
was nothing to be done After all, she re 
minded herself, he was not committed to 
her, nor she to him; and if so — a thing 


as this was sufficient to alter s feelings 


at intervals afternoon 





t was as well that she should cons in time 
Aunt Alice knew that he was expected, but 
Robin did not speak of it to Naney. So 
after dinner Mr. Pattee was out that 
) the three of them were together 
n the living room when Charles’ ring 
sounded at the door. 

When he came in his eye « me t Robin's, 
and he smiled in that restrained fashion he 
ad; but with formal courtesy he spoke 
first to Aunt Alice, bending to grasp her 
and. When he turned to Robin, she was 


faintly confused 





I didn’t know whether you'd be able 
to come,” she confessed 
Oh, yes,” he said 

Nancy spoke to him, 
Mr. Waterhouse.” 
And Robin said, “You remember my 


: ere 
harles? 


‘Good evening 


sister, ¢ 

He looked at Nancy; and Robin, watch 
ng him alertly, was faintly startled by 
something she saw in 
said. ‘‘How do you do, Miss Pattee. Yes, 
I met you on the pier.”’ 

The moment was for no particular rea- 
son an awkward one, and Nancy, more 
sensitive to this than the others, said laugh- 
ngly, “You didn’t know then what a 
famous personage I am!’ 

He did not smile. ‘“‘A most unfortunate 
mischance,”’ told her soberly. ‘* May I 
offer my sympathy?” 

‘Eagerly accepted,’ Nancy retorted 
a gay tone. ‘I’ve had everything offered 
me but that, during the last two or three 
daye.” 

*That’s hardly fair, Nan,” 
tested. “‘Just because we feel 
} 


his eves we ly he 


ol course. 


Robin pro 

you should 

ave been more careful.”’ 
‘Oh, ‘careful!’ Nanc 


risive. 


echoed, half de- 


‘Thoughtful, perhaps,” Charles sug 


gested, yet in so kindly a fashion that she 
could not be offended 

‘Il know what 

Of course I’m sorry on account of the rest 
of them.”’ And she added, But if I car 
stand it, they should be able to.”’ 

Aunt Alice rose. ‘‘ Nan,”’ 
got togo unpack. The trunks keep coming 
Come and help me, will you?” 

‘Martha will,” Nancy reminded her 
‘I'm not orderly enough for that 

‘Martha's too sober!" Aunt Alice re 
torted. ‘I need a little gayety, my dear 
Come along.” 

So Nancy, with a grimace of rel 
obeyed. She said good r Light to ( 
a fashion most demure. “It’s pleasant to 
know that you understand,” she told him 
in a gentle tone. “I hope you'll come 
again.” 

‘Be sure I shall,’’ he promised. 

When they were gone upstairs, and 
Robin and Charles were left alone together, 
there was for a time a little silence between 
them. Robin was trying to still the vague 
apprehensions which had been awakened 
in her by the curious change in Nancy's 
demeanor when Charles appeared. Watch 
ing him now, she saw ae at his eyes were 
clouded and thoughtf and once, when a 
footstep Martha’ s heavy tread 
in the upper hall, she saw him glance to- 
ward the door, and almost hopefully. She 
exerted herself to catch and hold his inter 
est, harked back to their pleasant summ«e 
hours toge‘ her; but he seemed abstracted, 
spoke at last of Nancy 

He was, she discovered, not at all dis 
turbed by the girl’s escapade. When Robin 


spoke of it apologetically he shook his 


you mean,” she agreed 





e she said, “I've 





sounded 


head 
‘That sort of thing happens to everyone 


w and then,”’ he told ber 


ne I'm sorry for 
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i per wl 
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Of <4 we fag \ 
have put herst 





ide 
] afte al he ed 

aidn t It was young Luce wt arnied 
nt the he } ae 

I me , 
m s | r 

She ‘1 
persisted efe gy N R ! 
thought she w scream. Even whe f 
ame t i i night. he ided Now 

’u mustn't hard on your sister! 

I do t eed ym me 
Robin retorted 

\ wn sé , so high,’’ he 
explaine l w r t admin 
St er {1 toward the 

Thank you for reminding me,” she said 
stiffly I promise to be careful! Good 
night now, Charles! 

W her the nt ysed ¢ Y 
she stood st I » ‘ ( ‘ 
were hot { haries wa mesan 
ngly reasonabie mar “ne was st 
when she went upstairs 

While she was preparir y for the r yt 
Nancy came to her, lingered after R 
herself was in bed, And I like Charles 
was the burden of what Nar had to sa 

‘I’m surprised at that,’ Robin re 
marked. ‘‘He’s hardly your kind.” 


‘Is he yours?” Nancy ask« 
parried the 

‘What do you mear 

Nancy laughed at her I mean, are you 
in love with him, of course 

‘Don’t be ridiculous 
“We became acquainted and he was kind 
tous. That's all.”’ 


question 





He see med very kind, Nanc yravely 
agreed, and Robin turned, with a certain 
hr \ upon her side 

‘Good night, dear,” she said ‘I'm 
rather sleepy. If you don't mir 


So Nance y went away 


vi 
M* PATTEE had a fondness for the 
4 theater, and on Thursday night of 
that week he suggested that he and Robi: 
go toa play at the Hollis. Robin, of course 
agreed, and immediately after dinner she 


and her father departed for town. N 
although they suggested that she g re 
ferred t sta at me 

If I’m to be a herm e decla I 
might as well be a go ne \ | we 
we'd be sure to see someone | “ 

You'd hett« Zz Na \ \ é 
urged I'm going to be t er ter 
o clock You'll be alone 

‘It won't hurt me Nancy it te 


Shan t mind at all 


When Robin and her father returns 





about a quarter past eleven, the thers wer 
abed; but the y W 

was dressing, Cl he et 
phone. She r extension 
in the sitting ‘ t ym 
and Nancy’s n 1 
night,” Charles told her, and Robin, sur 


prised, echoe od 
‘Miss me 
““Yes,’’ Charles explains 
tell you I was there? 


‘Oh, were you?” Robin aske 


and I went to the ‘ ‘ 
was in bed when we g meé 

I should have telep ed 
confessed But I had d t 1 
try ib. I'd been } ‘ f f 
noon, and I just stopped in on my way 


back to town.” 


Robin hesitated for a moment Nar 
was here,”’ she remarked the he mig 


have entertained you 
‘Oh, she did,”’ Charles assured he She 


insisted that I sto Said she 


We had a very pleasant time together.’ 


He added You Vv, g f 
. 
tirely the wrong impré Na ! 
Us j She’ ea } al ' 
she Continued on Page 171 
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Continued from Page 169 

“‘Of course she is,’’ Robin agreed. “I 
never meant you to think anything else.” 
She added quickly: ‘But after this, 
Charles, you'd better telephone when you're 
coming out, so’s to be sure I'll be here 
I’m so sorry I missed you.” 

‘So am I,”’ he assented, and he added, 
‘*Would you care to go to the theater Sat- 
urday evening?”’ 

“Why, certainly,” she told him 


They spoke of plays, hose the one she 





wished to see. “I'll call for you,” he said, 





“about | 
And y; 
Later, Nancy gave her version of the 

previous evening. ‘‘He came about half- 

past eight,’’ she told Robin. ‘I was reading 
some silly book or other, and bored to death 
with it, so I made him stay. He’s awfully 


ntelligent, isn’t he?” 





‘I'll be ready,”’ she agreed. 


‘I believe he had a very good record at 
aw school,”’ Robin assented in a noncom- 
mittal tone; and Aunt Alice, across the 


breakfast table, | 





, looked at the older sister 
with a curious intentness 
‘“‘T never saw a man who knew so many 


things,’”’ Nancy declared. “It seemed to 





g 
me he knew everything I 
gnoramus beside him.” 

“IT expect you told him so,’’ Aunt Alice 
uggested, and Nancy laughed 

‘Yes, I did!”’ she confessed. ‘‘I didn’t 
need to. He could see without my telling.” 

‘He called me up this morning,”’ Robin 


remarked, trying to make her tone pro- 





‘He said he was sorry I wasn’t 
re re la 

“Yes, he kept saying that,” Nancy 
agreed. “‘But I told him to come again.”’ 

“That was hospitable of you,” Aunt 
Alice commented, and Robin added: 

‘Yes. Thank you, dear!” 

She was furious with herself because she 
was furious with Nancy. After all, Nancy 
was not to be blamed; nor Charles, for that 
matter. And what harm could there be in 
his spending an hour ? 


rr so with Nancy? 
Certainly Nancy had nothing to fear from 
him; and she, Robin assured herself, had 
no fears for Charles 

, : 


One day about a week later she had to 


remind herself even more definitely that 
she trusted him. She had spent the day at 


ancy, although she was accepting 





nome 
no invitations, went to town once or twice 
a week to shop, to a matinée, or to the 


symphony; and Aunt e went in almost 





every day. It was a religion with her, for 
nstance, to do her own marketing; and 
this was especially the case now thst Mrs. 
Tole was gone. On this particular after- 


noon she came nome at about four o’¢ lock, 


tobin, who was busy 








me political work,” 


1 her “You know 


Robin retorted 
““You're a candidate for Mr. Charles 
Waterhouse,” said Aunt Alice 
‘Charles?”’ Robin echoed, bewildered 
‘Il dropped in at the Copley for luncl 
today,’’ the older woman explained, ‘“‘and 


he and Nancy were having lunch together 





there 

Robin, no matter what she felt, sought 
T th | re 
yne orT 
filly 





t Char ; 
reditable,”’ Aunt Alice 
agreed. ‘I’m sure your husband, whoever 
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he may be, will be pleased t ive 1 take She 
that point of view.’ lesperat 
“Don’t be cyn ul,” Robir t “ 


smiling affectionately It doesn't ( Mart 
come you.” her door and ste 


55 °/ 
: O 
Nor, she reminded herself when she v } I ivs there v 


alone, did it “ee herse the give harbor ae aa ae va i ach a . p R Q) F | Ty 





age to the fears and the misgivings wl made no sound. But whe ~ . 

more and more filled her tho In the wn the st iv r all C A S I 1 
first place, it was true—it must be true er als 
that she and Charles understood each othe A word e re AUTOMATIC 


and trusted each other. Inthesecond place ter 1 f er ¢ 
























even if this were not the case, Nar wa tood listening, ever SAI E 
the last person in the world to appeal to erself for doing But aft r ’ suits, 
Charles. He knew the sort of girl Nar n her anguished atter 
was; he knew this latest disgrace in w} be ashame 
she had been involved; and Charles, above The ng roon 
all men, was one to set discretion and dig- the foot of the stair nd N : 
nity and sober conduct high upon a pir Robin realized at once, v ™ 
nacle. Nancy had no qualitie kely to The es we 
appeal to him. Yet, when Nar ame house was still th we ‘ “te 
home, Robin could not resist saying That w } : 
“Aunt Alice tells me you had lunch wit! brought her to a pause, wv met 
Charles. How is he, Nan?” Nar aid; the tag —_ 
“Oh, yes!”” Nancy said careless] It meons n re - 
was the most curious thing. We just ha ? ‘ 
pened to run into one another I had to n Nar P 
have lunch somewhere, and I didn’t think Robir 
it would matter if I did lu with hin Vv eX 
even if I am supposed to be a mit. HH Oh, I know I 
so demure!” Na told hin But, ¢ ; 
‘Of course it doesn’t matter,’ Robin a three yea lw n } 
sured her. “‘ Did he say when he wa m “You poor gi! ] . 
ing out again?” O e,”” N ‘ 
‘He said he was going to call u Nar Alice has been wonderful to n 
Said not e a mot ’ And | 
So Robin was not surprised when, after Robin loves me d 
dinner that ever Charles tele ned vobir \ ‘ n ted 
He was, he told her, ning to} golf sense of it ( url I 
the following afternoon, and dine at the agreed. ‘ Robir inable t 
country club, and ifshe were to be at home, anyone’s doing anything they 
he would like to stop at the house on his’ do.” t fore your 
way to town “‘She’s been dear to me,”’ Nancy insisted 
‘Come and dine with us,”’ she suggested, “‘But you've needed sym] not 
but he negatived this pline,”’ said Chark 
‘“There’s a foursome,” he explained “‘T’ve had nothing to tie to,"’ Nancy told 
‘ll be at home,”’ she promised him. “I’ve just been at | ends all my 28 West 44 
And he said agreeably, t’s fine! ] é Just chasing despe ( fte me 
may not get there till half-past eight.”’ thing—I didn’t know what. Alwayswitha aueties 
“T’ll expect you,”’ she agreed sort of pain in the middle of m« Always 
One of the things she had learned to rely knowing I was making a fool of myselt.| DQ) POW ERR ~ 
upon in Charles was punctuality. When, But can’t you understand? Can't ! MICROSCOPE 
during the summer, they had appointed to derstand persons trying t toxicate them MADE IN U.S.A 
meet at a given place and a given time, he selves wit! e in order that they might f 
was never late, nor was he ever beforehand. forget how empt fe can be 
Thus it did not occur to her that he might Life should neve e empty for a pe 
arrive, the following evening, before th« n as young a 1 are,’ Charles assured 
appointed time. She had, during the late he n a tone f hurt remonstrance 
afternoon, a headache of increasing sever You've mu t e f Everything 
ity; and she considered the possibility of before i 
telephoning Charles not to come, yet dared Oh, 1 Nar etort N [ su] i 
not do so. She wished to see } m, to be re I e | 1 gre nt me 
assured by that which she expected to dis making 
cover in his eyes when he greeted her. So the e of de ng t ey en 
instead of phoning him, she undressed and not having nyone ¥ inde und t ( . 


lay down for a while, leaving word for That's the bitter part of s 

















unt Alice that she would not come dowr Please e begged jon’t sav tha I 
to dinner, and directing Martha to call her inderstand. I A 1 fe M 
at ten minutes past eight o'clock, in orde I'm af , ‘ d 
that she might have time to dress before ‘‘But you're so kind to me 
Charles arrived Martha was in thes¢ O} nd!’ Charles « ; 
matters wholly reliable, and Robin, with a And Robin, int 
cold compress across her ey¢ drifted to heard from Nar Wollensak Opti al ¢ ompany 
sleep, her mind at eas« ind, ar ea thing 898 Huds \ Rocl 
When Martha woke her, her headache yy meé ™ 
was gone. “Qh, hello, Martha, he said There! D BIG PROFITS in NEW BUSINESS 
a ly, and the nasked t time R aes + pltetenpmscrti smn 
‘its just eight, a contesse i! ! : \y 
You said ten minute past t M ( . . No ( p 
and said you were expecting hir } mu , 
Oh, he’s early!"’ R t gr ( 
ha the coverlet I ‘ . = ’ 
Martha? Help me; I: ] \ ! 
A e there 
Miss Pattee’s gone out. She and 1 ple 
father went out to dinner.” Mart 1 eX VW it ‘ 





Robin stood still a moment ! f g I f 
thic ‘You gv down and te N Iu I 
to see her,”’ she directed I war ‘ i ‘ 
help me dress And Mart} tarted t ? 
ward the door, but Robin change mit I ! 


To summon Nancy would be, she realized, plained I ; rk, N.Y 


cont TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


quickly as I can Continued on Page 173 LIBERTY TOURS, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 





ession 


No, never mind. Help me ] ible ag N 
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Sighting the Midway of (ANTUTss; 


State Street, Chicago 


NTATE STREET, Chicago — known 
S from coast to coast as one of the 
greatest retail centers of the country 
—lined with stores whose names are 
household words—recently opened 
the most brilliant White Way in 
the world. 


Mir. E. T. Stevens, Chairman of 
The State St. Merchants Assn., 
writes: “The contrast between the 
old State St. and the new is simply 
astounding. And the contrast be- 
tween State St. and its neighboring 
streets is even more apparent. 
These streets already realize their 
disadvantage and have started prep- 
arations for similar installations. 


‘Business follows light’ was in one of 
our telegrams of congratulations. We 
believe it and believe that in making 
an installation, it pays to do it in the 
best possible way.” 


Small town or large town, “‘Busi- 
ness follows light.’”’ Union Metal, 
who developed for the Midway of 
the Midwest, the largest lamp stand- 
ards ever produced, has for the 
past twenty years rendered the same 
type of service for Main Street, 
Everywhere. 

Let us show you “The Right 
Way for Your White Way,” just as 
we have for thousands of other 
cities throughout the world. 


Our new booklet, ‘America’s Finest Families of Lighting Standards,” is now ready 
Send for your copy In it you will find the latest development in street lighting 
the “family group’’—a size and type of standard for every street lighting need 





THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Generai Offices and Factory: Canton, Ohio 








Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles St. Louis Jacksonville 


THE ORIGINATORS AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 
ORNAMENTAL LAMP STANDARDS 
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Union Metal Design 
No. 2700 equipped with 
two General klectric 
Form 12 Novalux Units 
as installed on State St 
Chicago This partic. 
ular design developed 
in co-operation with 
The Commonwealth 
Edison Co. and the 4 
Chicago Surface Lines -~ 
is used both as orna ‘ 
mental lamp standard 
and ornamental trolley 
pole —eliminating the 
necessity tor a great 
variety of poles along 
the curbing Lamy 









Standard design ap- 
proved by Mr. John I 
Miller, Commissioner 





of Gas and Electricity 
City of Chicago 
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Continued from Page 171 

‘Just—life!’’ Nancy told her, and 
Charles said appealingly 

‘I beg of you, Robin 

“You beg of me Robin echoed 

‘Please don’t blame us,’’ he urged 

“Why should I blame you?” Rol 
asked. ‘*Whky should I care?” 

She needs someone she can cling t 
{ harles told her “Si t ’s not so strong and 
sufficient as you. She needs someone. | 
want to make you understand.” 

‘Of course she does,” Robin agreed 
pleasantly; ‘‘and I do understand. You 
will want to be alone with her, to comfort 
her a little more 

‘I want to talk to you,’ Charles pro 
tested, making a movement toward her 

it Nancy kept at his side, drew his arm 
ubout her waist 

‘You can talk to her some other time 
he reminded him, smiling up at hin I 
want you to talk to me now.” 

‘Of course,”’ Robin assented “Charles 
| 


ou mustn’t be absurd. You never shirk 


responsibilities. You must accept the re 
sponsibility of your position now.” She 


“You'll excuse me ‘m 


added gravely, 
Charles looked down at Nancy as thoug! 
incertain what to say, but Robin did not 


wait for their replies. She could not tr 





herself to wait. She turned back into the 
all, ran lightly up the stairs. Martha was 
till in her room, looked at her — upon this 


in stark surprise 





‘Has he gone?” she asked 
Robin’s cheeks were flaming and her eyes 
were furious. ‘“‘He thinks he’s gone!” she 
iid hotly. 
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Martha aw dropped, and she mé ) 
W 1 the girl with exter ed arn pe ‘ 
ng Robin’s unhappiness, qu mf 
t But Robir irneqai a ( 

I want to be alone, Ma i e ex 
med I want to be ne 

So Martha, a little |} cx tl eectior 

her tendernesses, took herself awa 


ynorance and neiple ne She ) ed he 
100 ind for an | ir ¢ tu sat ¢ 
one in a chair by the w % iring 
t rd t lamn t} . 
Nard a 6 amp kered 1 
ner below the house Sometime during 
‘ iter evening Na knocked at her 
door and called to her sof but Robin did 





ot stir, and Nan 


By and by Rob 


> 
> 
f 





come upstairs and go to their rooms. Wher 

eir doors were losed, she opened ne own 
and went along the hall to Aunt Alice's, and 
knocked softl: there Aunt Alice called, 


She was so white and still that Aunt 
Alice was startled 
“Wi 


you 


iat’s the matter? What's happened to 
“T want to talk to you about Charles,” 
aid Robin steadily 
Aunt Alice’s alarm passed, her posture 
relaxed, and she laughed in a soft and com- 
fortable way. ‘“‘My dear,” she retorted, 
“T think it’s high time you did!” 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


THE EXTRA CONSIDERATION 


Continued from Page 17 


iry toast; but that couldn’t be helped 
Another fear touched her—-she had heard 


that hard dieting made lines on the face 


t gave you a drawn look—and she ex 
amined herself for lines with the utmost 
minuteness. She only discovered that her 
latest permanent —a bargain at ten dol 
ars —was coming out in less than a month. 

That could be fixed, but she would have 
to pay more for it. Now when Theresa had 
a permanent it lasted for near half a year. 
[heresa’s hair was like that—coarse and 
black. It was funny about her what a hick 
she stayed. Just something out of the 
backwoods, off the farm. She was a sweet 
ovely girl, but there were no opinions to 
her —-not what could be called opinions 
She just had—well, Eva supposed they 
must be called instincts. They were no 
more up-to-date than that All Ther 
wanted to do was to get married, have chil 
dren. The idea of her! She supposed it was 
Theresa's early upbringing in a strict re 
ligious family that didn’t hold with the 


tage. She had ought to get over it —she 





a 


really had —or it would get her. She'd end 
marrying a—a carpenter 
The very nerve of him 

ever his name was — telli 

pictures, coming to see her under false pre 


tenses, and the trouble she took to dress 


Andrew what 
her he was in 





and all! 
him in, Theresa or no Theresa. With that 
arcastic look to him He knew she 


wouldn’t go with a carpenter. That was it 


If he came again she wouldn't let 





And so he gave her a lie to believe. He wa 
right the first time. He might do for The 
McAnnis, who only wanted to get 
ried, but not for her. Ske had her art 





her future. She couldn't have them at thi 
tudio see her out with a common laborer, a 
arpenter who stood around on the sets 
with a canvas apron with pockets and a 
hammer. She'd hammer him l 


preparations, and pressing the y 





m 


She’d need a new dress soon; one that 
] 


a Pega 
would do for formal afternoon a 





evening; such a dinner as a Mr. Glenning 


, 
might ask her to. You could never te 
when it was going to happen. Why, 
mizgnt be tomorrow 

j 


Mr. Drake might push his assistant, that 
Matz, asid 
office, “‘ Miss Foss, I’m so glad you’re here. 
Come inside, please. Martin James asked 
me to telephone him the minute I could get 
hold of you. I believe they are keeping 
back a production until they see if you can 





e and say right out in the casting 





be signed.’ 
“Until you,”’ she thought sleepily, ‘can 


be signed your last performance 


} 
1c 


the pul 

She was, Eva Foss thought, home through 
a great many evenings; in comparison to 
the other extra girls she didn’t go out at all 
They were gay, at parties, practically al- 
ways. It was known that Mr. Drake, of 
Zenith, had his pockets full of their ad- 


esses, which he dealt out to his friends in 
, 


the interests of dozens of little dinners and 
He didn’t, however, 
have hers; not by eight or ten reels! When 


she got lonelier than usual, 


+ 





sociable gatherings 


resentful of the 
fact that she didn’t seem to have no more 
go to her than Theresa, Eva reminded her 
self of the superior seriousness of her art, 
the probab lities of the future She was 


& tele 


trying to fix her mind on this when t 


phone in the sitting room rang 
Theresa McAnnis was up and she ar 
swered it. “‘Who did you say? . O} 
yes. Well, tell him to come up.”’ 
‘Who is it?” 


Eva demanded 
Theresa hesitated, then f 


If it is,’ she 











said, ‘you needn't to have a fit about it. I 
old you I wanted to see him. It’s a Mr 
Andrew Mixtleman.”’ 

Eva Foss rose in a sharp attitude of pro 
test. ‘‘Him!”’ she exclaimed er! f 
f m nd the nerve of gu ite “ 1 l 
told you. I won't have him admitted to 
my door 

Theresa } nte out t the da nave to 
et hin n now | Wa ( ee Nir ‘ 
epe ar 

| Eva had resumed all he 
dignity As for me,Iw etire. You 
say I come back from the studio exhauste 
irpente 

There was,a m Kn‘ n tne oute 
) ind | Fo iY ed into he ‘ 
room, Theresa n 1 forward and admitted 
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Helping to build the 
nation’s 


health. 





‘American Pulleys in the world’s 
most famous soup kitchens 


HE best thing about Campbell Soups is 

that they are good. On that fundamental 
of worthiness rests their popularity. Adver- 
tising keeps the name before the public, but 
the combination of factors that renders them 
so uniformly well made is the keystone of 
their success 
These factors extend through an amazingly 
complex array of steps and processes down to 
the last detail of mechanical equipment that 
will help maintain the Campbell standard. 
For years ‘‘American’’ Steel Split Pul 
leys have been used by the Campbell Soup 
Company because of their dependability as 
efficient power units. Their 
great strength with light weight imposes no 
unnecessary load upon the shafting; their 
crowned rim grips the belt firmly; arms cut 
the air instead of fanning it; and these pulleys 
run true and can be installed quickly with 
out stripping a busy line shaft (because of 
the sp/it design) 


transmission 





It is doubtless, too, for these reasons that 
millions of ‘‘American’’ Pulleys are used by 
plants all over the world. The 
‘‘American”’ principles of design and con 
m are described in a special folder 
{ p sent on request 

H pg es THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
=, = Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmissio 
I Pressed Stee! Shaft Hangers, Pressed 

te Hand Trucli nd Pressed Stee! Shapes 
1200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
For nearest distributor see MacRae’s Blue Book 


MERICAN 


HANGERS | PULLEYS 


STEEL SPLIT 
PATENTED PATENTED 
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struct 
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a tall and very dark young man with a long 
face and deeply indented temples and an 
unruly lock of hair fallen across his high 
and narrow forehead. Immediately he 
looked eagerly around the room. 

““Miss Foss?”’ he asked. 

“She requested me to tell you to excuse 
her,” Theresa replied. ‘‘She had such a 
hard day at the studio she was obliged to 
retire. She was dreadfully sorry.”’ So, it 
was very evident, was Andrew Mixtleman. 
He stood irresolute, frowned; then, placing 
on a table what was evidently a box of 
candy wrapped in white paper and tied with 
apothecary’s red string, he allowed himself 
to sit down. 

“That fooling around in front of a camera 
is hard and then it isn’t,’’ he asserted. 
“It’s nothing like putting up a big set in a 
morning, and yet it would play you out. 
Specially a woman. Are you in pictures?” 
No, Theresa McAnnis said decidedly, she 
wasn’t. He could have told that, he com- 
mented, with just another look at her. 
Theresa decided that, on the whole, Eva 
had been right about him. Anyhow, her 
curiosity had been satisfied. He could go 
as soon as he pleased. With this in her mind 
she made no effort to entertain him, to talk. 
He didn’t, however, seem to notice her 
inhospitable attitude. 

“Tt’s funny about that camera stuff,’”’ he 

continued. ‘A girl will go along placid for 
a week and then have hysterics about noth 
ing. I believe it’s those lights. They’re 
enough to drive a person’s eyes back in her 
head.” 
Indeed,”’ Theresa replied indifferently. 
I suppose it’s good for Miss Foss to 
ive a girl like you living with her,” Mr. 
ixtleman went on and on. “I mean with 
her so beautiful and before the public the 
way she is, and with all her temptations; 
you're a kind of a change for her.”” Theresa 
observed acidly that she was certainly a 
change from Eva's beauty. Everyone, he 
reminded her, couldn't be beautiful. Some 
was born to be faithful. 
declared. ‘“‘And I can see you're like that. 
When Miss Foss comes home dead-beat 
from the lot you mother her, you make her 
a cup of coffee and some toast, and see that 
she lies down. You're the good Samaritan 
of the firm.” 

‘I am, like hell Theresa McAnnis ex- 
claimed. Not for the life of her could she 
have restrained that regrettable outburst. 
The good Samaritan! He must think she 
was near a hundred years old; that she 
had nothing to do herself; that she never 
got tired. She sat bolt upright, glaring at 
him; he was for the moment struck dumb 
with astonishment, and then he suddenly 
Eva Foss had entered in the new 
negligee she had been keeping for a special 
occasion, and which she referred to as a tea 
gown. She inclined her head in Andrew 
Mixtleman’s direction and faded languidly 
into a chair. 

‘Theresa darling,’’ she said, ‘are you 
having anicetime? Ihopeso. I like tosee 
you gay, dearest. I like to hear your ring- 
ing laugh.’’ Theresa replied that she wasn’t 
gay so’s anyone could notice it. Not just 
Andrew Mixtleman removed the 
paper from the box of candy; he took off 
the lid and offered it to Eva. 

“Candy!” A slight shudder passed over 
her full expressive shoulders. ‘‘Oh, never. 
Not under any circumstances. The direc- 
tors wouldn't allow me. Why, I might have 
my contract canceled. Offer it to Theresa, 
please. There is no reason why she shouldn't 
share it with you.’ 

‘‘Oh, come on,”’ he urged her, holding the 
box before her. ‘‘We don’t care about the 
I guess they won't cancel 
your contract. Look—that chocolate, or a 
candied cherry. Have one, Miss Foss, 
Say, you're not fat, not by fifty or sixty 
pounds; you are just right; a little candy’ll 
do you good 

‘Thank you, no,” she repeated. “ Really. 
You don’t know what a tyrant my art is; 
how much I must pay for it.” 

He said gloomily, ‘I suppose.”” Andrew 
Mixtleman, forgetting to offer Theresa 


candy of any description, sat as close to 





= To serve,” he 


rose. 


then. 


directors now. 


I 
j 
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F.va as he could manage. ‘‘I suppose,”’ h¢ 
repeated; ‘“‘and now it’s got you 
gummed up for ordinary living.” 

“I detest ordinary living,’ Eva asserted 
“Just the idea alone, the 
makes me clammy.” 

She said she was going to 
Theresa reflected, and why hadn’t she re- 
tired? What was the use of coming out 
all tied up like this? And the airs to her 
Theresa had never seen the beat. Not that 
she had any interest in Mr. Mixtleman, not 
a speck. How could anybody, in him” 
She got up and aggressively rummaged 
among the candy with a slim finger. He 
asked her if she were looki 
gin. ‘“‘No,” she answered, ‘‘I’m not a 
hopeful as that, when you consider every 
thing. I’m trying to find a piece of nougat 
But you don’t often 
store boxes.” 

He addressed Eva Foss, ‘‘She’s kind of 
tart, ain’t she? But all thin girls have a few 
drops of lemon in them. I don’t mind it 
sister; just so long as you're 
little girl here.’” He patted one of Eva's 


knees. 


thought of it 


retire, 


' 


vr for a bottle of 


ae | I 





in these small drug 


good to th 


“Don’t be presumptuous,” Eva directed 
him. 

‘I didn’t mean a thing,”’ he reassured 
her. ‘It just came natural to me.” 

She advised him not to indulge his natur 
so freely again. ‘‘Not in here ‘ 
other places, other girls, for that.” 

He agreed. “I don’t want them,” he de- 
clared emphatically. ‘“‘None of that in 
mine. I'd sooner take your friend here 
than one of the stars 7 
crazy, but I would.” 

“Not that you’re too 
Theresa McAnnis put ir 
accused of flattering a person. At least, 
not since you been here.”’ Andrew Mixtle 





omplimentary,” 





ou couldn’t be 


man said that honesty had always been |} 
motto. Theresa was unmoved. She didn't, 
and said she didn’t, see the necessity for 
keeping it hanging around his neck to insult 
girls in the evening 

In her room--the bedroom so different 


from Eva’s--she dropped a slipper with a 
sharp and ill-natured clatter 

didn’t remove at once; she 
clasping an ankle, dwelli 
agreeable man Andrew ixtleman was 
and a silly and disagreeable name. Sh« 
hoped she wouldn't have to see him again 
With his hair in one eye 
him much she'd have 
it be lornge j 


The other she 
at with a hand 


on what a dis- 





If she was wit} 
to poke it back where 


As for Eva, she had been too 


ridiculous acting that way like she was ina 
picture. Well, she had better get in a pi 

ture soon, or Theresa didn’t know wnat 
would happen to her. Eva hadn’t been go- 
ing so good the past six months. She hadn't 
been going at all, the truth was. It looked 


like they didn’t want her in their operas 
Eva would have to give moving pictures up 
and go to work in a store or restaurant: 
and that would near to kill her 

If Eva had any real sense, Theresa M 
Annis thought, she wouldn’t let this Mix- 
tleman get away from her. He was ba 





but there was worse. If he would only kee] 
his old hair where it belonged — out of | 

eye By herself she could have managed 
him; only Eva hadn't stayed retired; she 
had come out in that negligee and spoiled 
everything. Not that she en oyed herself 


when she did appear. Quite the reverse 
Eva had made it all Mr. Mix- 
tleman, however, was foolish about her 
Theresa could see that. Eva put it all over 
him—with her poses and airs. If she 
Theresa—saw Mr. Mixtleman again, and 
she had the chance, she’d tell him some- 
thing. She would for a fact. With h 
good Samaritan! A carpenter, she had 
been told, made fine money. And it was 
evident, with all his disagreeableness, that 
he was steady. Not many of them were, 
she’d say that much for him. The following 
day, returning from the store, she found 
Andrew Mixtleman standing at the en- 
trance to the apartment hous« 


“The telephone didn’t answer,” he ¢ 


awkKwar ] 


plained; ‘there was nobody in your room 


Continued on Page 177 
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} HE LARGEST HOTEL— 


by far—in New England, 
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ideally located in New 
Eng land’s me tropolis — 
200 yards from Boston 
Common, and “‘at the 
heart of uptown.”’ It has 








1300 rooms, 1300 baths. | mage 
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THE Rates: As with the other Statler-operated hotels, rooms are priced to give the patron more for his money than is usual in hotel 
rooms are from $3.50, doubles from $5.50, and twin-bed rooms (for two) from $6.50. Over 60% of the hotel's rooms are from $3.5 


BrsIDES ALL THE CHARACTERISTIC CONVENIENCES of the other 
Statler hotels, it introduces a new feature: radio reception, with 
choice of two programs, in every room. 

And, of course, each room has its private bath, circulating 
ice-water, bed-head reading lamp, and the other typical Statler 
features— including a morning paper which is left under your 
door while you sleep. An extensive library is provided, and 
its books are issued to guests without charge. 

Complete in its Facilities 

THE BALL ROOM, Banquet Rooms, Private Dining Rooms, 
are commodious, convenient, luxurious. So, also, are the 
hotel’s public restaurants, which range all the way from the 
formal service of the Main Dining Room to a Lunch Room 
for fastest service, but at no sacrifice of food quality and with 
no slighting of its preparation. 

"Statler Service’ Throughout 

THE FIRST OPERATING PRINCIPLE of these hotels, one 

which every employee has for permanent instructions, is this: 





Values, Values! 


“Treat the guest as you'd want him to treat you if your posi- 
tions were reversed. In other words, sazis/y 4im—and if you 
find that you can’t satisfy him, turn the matter over to your 
superior immediately.” 


Two Kinds of “More for Your Money” 

SO THERE ARE TWO WAYS in which you get better values 
in these hotels: One is in the extra comforts and conveniences 
of the house and its equipment, notwithstanding the fact that 
rates are below those customary in other hotels of the first class; 
and the other is in the extra interest and helpfulness of the 
personal service rendered by those who serve you. 


Sore: (72 bP 





Hotel 
eicsuien Sor deene fe Pennsylvania 
| private but hire ice ‘New York 


The Statler Office Building, Boston 


Adjoining the hotel “at the heart of up- under lease. Ideal headquarters for the 
town,” with 200,000 square feet of highly New England territory. Rental managers, 
desirable office space, much of it already W. H. Ballard Company, B 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
so I thought I would wait around. How’s 
Miss Foss?”’ 

Theresa McAnnis answered shortly that 
Eva was well enough. ‘She won’t be back 
till later, though,’’ Theresa added. ‘‘She’s 
out for supper.” 

Mr. Mixtleman stood irresolutely in the 
passage. “‘ You might ask me up,”’ he sug- 
gested. “‘It would be better than nothing.” 

Tears of angry feeling almost crowded 
into her eyes at his clumsiness. “Better 
than nothing wouldn't be good enough for 
me,” she told him. They were in the sitting 
room she shared with Eva Foss. Somehow 
he had managed to come up with her. He 
sat, lighting a cigarette. 

**Now I'm here,”’ he announced, “‘it will 
take an earthquake to move me. How 
about a littlesupper?’’ Well, of all the cool 
men. She was divided between finding out 
what was ir the refrigerator and threaten- 
ing him, if he didn’t leave, with the janitor. 
In the end she went to the refrigerator. 
Anyhow, Theresa reflected, she was a bet- 
ter cook than Eva. If she did decide to get 
him something it would be fit to eat. 

What she found was both ample and ex- 
cellently prepared; but, increasingly to 
her annoyance, he ate inattentively. He 
wanted to—-and did—talk about Eva Foss 
‘As soon as I saw her,” he asserted, “I 
knew the kind of agirlshe was. Even with 
the pictures and all. I like some beauty to 
a girl, and she has it. You're lucky to be 
living with her, to see her every day.” 

Once more Theresa supposed so. “She 
and me are good friends. She’s got a heart 
of gold. It’s all there, too, for the right 
man."’ It was clear that he wouldn’t pay 
the slightest attention to her. 
sighed. 

“Tell me,’”” Andrew Mixtleman asked, 
“how do you—I mean how would I get 
along with her? I don’t seem to be doing so 


Theresa 


good.” 

Theresa informed him that he’d do noth- 
ing in his present manner. ‘“‘It sticks out 
all over you how easy you are. If you were 
to treat her—well, the way you treated me, 
you would be better. Kind of independent, 
the ‘vay she is with you. Evais all pictures 
now, but that may not last; perhaps she'll 
be—be tired of them soon; and that would 
be the time for you to make your play 
Not too soft, but sincere. Safe. It might 
just catch her.” 

“There’s a good deal, too, in getting 
them je alous,”’ Andrew observed. ‘* Look 
as though you might wander away. Listen 
to this,’’ he leaned toward her; “‘you and 
me both think a lot of her, and how would 
it do if I paid attention to you? I mean if 
it seemed like that. It might start her a 
little. What do you think?” 

Theresa McAnnis studied him with a 
compressed mouth. She was thinking very 
swiftly. ‘“‘Who can tell?” she thought 
“‘who can tell?” It might turn out differ- 
ent. At least she’d have a chance to push 
the hair back from his brow. ‘“ How will 
you do it?” she asked. 

“T’ll take you out,”’ he said promptly. 
“I'll ask her and she won't go and then I'll 
take you. Leave her sit and think about it. 
We will go to the Extension Studio Satur- 
day, and you can watch Veronica Lake win 
the owner of all the South Africa diamond 
fields. You might get some suggestions.” 
Theresa replied that she hated studios and 
never went near them. Nevertheless, he 
persisted, that would be the best thing for 
them to do. ‘‘Eva would like it and she 
can’t. Nobody admitted who isn’t work- 
ing or with a card. But I can fix it. Then 
we'll come back and you all enthusiasti: 

If Eva saw her enthusiastic over moving 
pictures, she commented, she would take a 
fit. There would be nothing else to it. 

All the better, he went on. It might jar 
Eva— Miss Foss—loose from where she 
was. ‘We'll fix it tonight,’’ he asserted. 

‘That is, I'll ask her and you'll consent to 
go.”” Theresa was repeating her conviction 
of the uselessness of such a plan when Eva 
came in. She warmly kissed Theresa and 
extended her gloved fingers to Andrew 
Mixtleman. 
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“You have a date, I see,”” she commented 
lightly. “I didn’t think you were getting 
on so good.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied. ‘But it 
wasn’t what you'd calladate. It happened 
accidental. The fact is, Miss Foss, I stopped 
to ask if you’d go out with me Saturday 
Say around noon.” 

Eva was sorry, but she had an engage- 
ment with the wardrobe mistress at the 
studio. “‘ They want to take some measure- 
ments,” she explained. “‘ The costumes will 
be expensive, and I said I simply couldn't 
do a thing if my gowns didn’t fit.” 

Andrew was sorry. ‘‘But I’m bound to 
take somebody,” he continued. ‘“‘ Miss 
McAnnis, you'll come with me, I hope 
There’s to be some very interesting shots at 
Extension this week.” 

“It will get you nowhere telling her 
that,” Eva putin. ‘‘ Lake has some special 
work, she has to cry, and practically no- 
body Saturday can get in the studio, let 
alone on the lot. Besides, if she could, 
Theresa wouldn't go near any of it. She 
says it’s all poisonous.” 

Andrew Mixtleman merely repeated his 
invitation. ‘“‘I know all Miss Foss says, 
and more. But you've never been shown a 
studio right. From the inside.”’ 

Theresa looked doubtful, then she cast a 
swift, almost a resentful, glance at Eva 
Foss. ‘Thank you,” she said finally. “I'd 
be pleased to go with you.” Well, Eva ex- 
claimed, she never! She could hardly be- 
lieve it on her own ears. 


} 


The doorman at the closely guarded en- 
trance to the Extension lot dropped a hand 
on Andrew Mixtleman’s shoulder. ‘I'll let 
you by,” he declared, “‘ but I'm surprised at 
the union allowing it, and this a Saturday 
afternoon.”” He managed completely to 
ignore Theresa. Andrew, however, with a 
hand under her arm, drew her inside. The 
doorman said “Tut, tut,” with an im- 
perturbable face, and Andrew explained 
that his friend was kin to Miss Lake’s per- 
sonal maid. 

“She will go right back to the dressing 
room and that’s all there'll be to her.” 

The gateman agreed that he would never 
mistake Theresa for one of the girls who 
fretted to love an actor or fainted in the 
way of the lady stars. “‘ You ought to have 
a card,”’ he scolded her. “She ought and 
you know it,” he appealed to Andrew 
Mixtleman. ‘‘Now I got to go and disap- 
point you.”” Theresa McAnnis muttered a 
phrase which sounded like an assertion 
that it meant little enough to her either 
way. 

“It wasn’t her,”’ Andrew explained. ‘I 
brought her all the way from Culver City 
by telling her you'd let herin. I said you'd 
understand about it.”” If he had said that, 
the gateman proclaimed, if they had de- 
pended on him understanding it, there was 
but one thing he could do. He indicated 
what that was by a gracious wave of his 
hand. “It wasn’t so hard,’’ Andrew said 
to her. “‘I knew I could soap him into let- 
ting us slip by.” 

Theresa replied, “Yes, with me kin to a 
maid. With so much to choose from, a 
person would think you'd do better than 
that.” 

There, he replied, was where she wasn’t 
smart; it had been the one thing that 
might work on him. ‘“‘ Miss Lake’s on stage 
number four, but we'll go in through the 
carpenter shop and come up on it from 
back.” Theresa still complained. She said 
that she felt like a thief. It wasn’t like her, 
she asserted, to be where she wasn't wanted 

She was walking through gloomy inte- 
riors with immensely high ceilings and 
great perspectives filled with what ap- 
peared to be the dislocated walls of build- 
ings; the floors were netted with cables 
and the air hung with ropes. At last she 
saw a blaze of white light, a small crowd in 
black silhouette against the brilliantly il- 
luminated segment of a drawing-room—a 
drawing-room in the shape of a wedge of 
pie. There were a piano and violins, the 
softest conceivable music, the lifted bulk of 
cameras, and a commanding voice, at once 
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heady for Work 


any time-any place 


Factory, machine shop, garage, service station, hotel, repair shop, etc., 
etc.—it makes no difference where the holes are needed, a “Van 
Dorn” ¥2"’ Heavy Duty Drill and Bench Drill Stand will speed up 
the job. Every industry, large or small, can profitably use one or a 
battery of these machines for production or maintenance. On or off 
the stand, either day or night, these drills can be used wherever 
there is a lamp socket. 

Powered with the famous “Van Dorn” 
Motor (built completely in our own 
plant) these drills are without equal for 
continuous drilling operations. Proof is 
that companies like Fisher Body, Buick, 
Otis Elevator, American Bridge, etc., 
are using thousands of these drills. 
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Ask your jobber for a demonstration 
of the drill with the automatic safety 
switch. If not available, write us. 








The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 
Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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ong felt Need 


; everywhere have been seeking a gas stove that 
where city gas is not available Kitchenkook 
isit. A gas stove in every convenient sense; yet hotter, cleaner 
ind more economical to use than city gas. 


( 7ood COC yk 


s | 
will operate 


Kitchenkook makes and burns its own gas from gasoline. 
Lights with a match, and in one minute one or all burners of 
the world’s fastest cookstove are ready. Its steady blue 
flame is a positive joy to cook with. It does not muss up pots 
smoke, grease. Safe, clean, 
economical. 


and pans—no soot, odor or 


efficient and 


The model shown above has three burners and convenient 
cabinet below. Beautifully finished in gray enamel. 

Write for name of near- 
est dealer, and folder de- 


| 

| 
‘ 5 Send me full particulars about Albert Lea | 
and 15 Kitchenkooks, and name of nearest dealer | 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc., 
Dept. K. 18, Albert Lea, Minn. 


} +h; . 272 
criping this tove 


other popular models. 


American Gas Machine 
Company, Inc. 
LBERT LEA, MINNESOTA ‘ 
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Without a quick- 
ened heartbeat Theresa viewed the cele- 
brated Miss Lake with her face sparkling 
with tears of fabulous price. A shape came 
quietly up beside them. 

“Unless you have business here es 
voice addressed them. Then it stopped 
abruptly. “‘Oh, Miss del Ruiz,” the young 
man quickly added, “I’m sorry. Very. I 
didn’t recognize you in the dark. Come up 
on the set, please. I'll find you a chair.” 

“I’m not Miss del Ruiz,’’ Theresa replied 
in a lowered but aggressive tone, ‘‘and any- 
how I can see enough from here. I’ve seen 
enough now.” She turned to Andrew 
Mixtleman. ‘I'd be obliged to be leaving.” 

The young man was further, frankly, in- 
terested. ‘‘I can see you're not Miss del 
Ruiz now,” he admitted. “But almost 
anyone would mistake you for her.” He 
addressed Andrew: ‘‘Do you work here?”’ 
Andrew Mixtleman nodded. ‘‘Then,”’ the 
other continued, “‘I’m going to ask you to 
do something. I want you to take this 
young lady to Mr. Bremm’s private office. 
He happens to be there right now. I'll fol- 
low in a minute. I’m Arthur Glassbirn, 
Mr. Rich’s assistant.” 

In a whisper Andrew asked what he’d do 
if Miss McAnnis didn’t want to go to Mr. 
Bremm’s office—if, in short, she refused. 

Glassbirn was impatient. ‘‘She won’t,” 
he declared. “‘She’s not insane.”” Theresa 
joined in this suppressed conversation to 
the extent of asserting that she had no slight 
intention of going near Mr. Bremm or his 
office. It was plain that she suspected them 
both. Mr. Glassbirn, however, said that 
there was nothing to it. She'd have to. 
She would see Mr. Bremm if he knocked 
her down and dragged her there. Andrew 
Mixtleman then advanced a shoulder into 
the argument. He didn’t think Mr. Glass- 
birn would, he muttered. He would like to 
see him try it, Mr. Rich’s assistant or not. 
What did Mr. Glassbirn want to take her 
to Mr. Bremm for, anyhow? 

Hadn't heseen him— Glassbirn— mistake 
her for Miss del Ruiz? Hadn’t he said they 
were exactly alike? Well, what more did he 
want? Was he working in pictures or in a 
chicle factory? Could he guess what a girl 
might be worth to everybody who was pre- 
cisely like one of the hardest stars in the 
motion-picture world? Could he or 
couldn't he? Glassbirn would take her 
himself to Mr. Bremm, 

“I guess we'd better go,” 
Theresa McAnnis. 

**T don't want to,”’ she still protested. 
**T don’t care who I look like. So much the 
worse for them. Will you leave go of my 
arm?” This was directed acidly at Mr. 
Glassbirn. 

“Out this door,” that gentleman directed 
them; ‘“‘two steps down. That’s it. We'll 
cut across the lot.’’ He said later: 

““Mr. Bremm, this is a friend of one of 
our men I found on Miss Lake’s set. Will 
you tell me why I brought her to see you?” 

Bremm, seated behind a very large desk 
in a very small office, spoke quickly: “* Cer- 
tainly. Why not? She is the image of 
Rosa del Ruiz. And the first I’ve ever seen 
who called that—well, Miss del Ruiz to 
your mind. . . . I am very much in- 
terested in this,’”’ he informed Theresa 
McAnnis. “I assure you I am.”” Theresa 
assured him that, for her part, she wasn’t. 
“You may be,” he replied confidently. 
‘That is, if you’re like any other girl in the 
world.” 

“She isn't,” Andrew Mixtleman ex- 
plained to the room. ‘“‘Miss McAnnis 
hates moving pictures. She won't see them 
and she won't have a thing to do with 
them.” 

‘*How would you like to be in them?”’ 
Bremm asked her. ‘I mean really. Not 
just an extra. Because if what Mr. Glass- 
birn and I think is true, if the tests are 
right, you'll have a very unusual oppor- 
tunity. My dear girl, anyone who could 
look like Del Ruiz would own all Extension. 
We'd bring you to work every morning ina 
chariot with ribbons. Now, can you come 

ere Monday at ten?” 

“No,” Theresa said decisively. 


Andrew told 
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“We'll send a car for you,’’ Bremm con 
tinued. “‘ You can give Mr. Glassbirn your 
address.”’ At ten on Monday morning, sh¢ 
retorted, she’d be working—earning a de- 
cent living. ‘“‘ Your time will be more than 
repaid,’’ Mr. Bremm assured her. ‘ Don't 
wear white,” he went on; ‘‘and forget 
about your hair. It will have to be done 
over anyhow. We'd like it if you’d bring 
the plainest dress you have.” 

Outside, Theresa turned indignantly to 
Andrew Mixtleman. “I want to go home!’ 
she cried. ‘I never had such a dreadful 
experience. Insulted and pulled about on 
every hand. Horses couldn’t drag me back 
here. Never!’ Andrew confessed that he 
didn’t quite follow her where the insults 
were concerned. He even went so far as to 
add that, in his opinion, it would be wise if 
she kept the appointment for Monday 
morning. She refused to answer him. Look 
what might happen, he persisted. Andrew 
Mixtleman attempted the humor of a 
reference to her as Miss del Ruiz, but it 
had less than no success. 


Theresa McAnnis, however, didn’t sleep 
so well as was customary that night. She 
was kept awake, she felt, by the indignity 
to which she had been subjected at the 
Extension studio. Told that she looked like 
a Mexican! It was too much to be borne 
In fact, it displeased her so greatly that, 
sometime past midnight, she got up, 
switched on the light, and again examined 
her features. Undoubtedly her face was 
dark. There might be a hint of Spanish to 
it, but no more. Her character wasn't 
Spanish. Throughout Sunday she was si- 
lent, preoccupied. Eva complained of her 
more than once. Privately Theresa tried 
on the plainest dress she owned, and the 
effect, she was obliged to admit, was good. 
She had a right nice line from the shoulder 
to the hip, from hip to ankle. It was smooth 
and moved all together like. She tried, be- 
fore the mirror, elevating her chin; the 
result surprised her. Sunday night, when 
at last she fell asleep, she dreamed of tangos 
and stiff black felt hats and oranges. 

Theresa woke sharply, with a feeling of 
destiny immediately before her. It was a 
quarter to seven, the time when she rose to 
prepare for the store—a ten o’clock ap- 
pointment would give her another hour in 
bed. ‘I need it,’’ she told herself. “I’m 
wore out with stz sndi ng beh ind that counter. 
If it’s only for a day 

The day was nearly gone when she re- 
turned to the apartment. There was no 
elevator, and halfway up the stairs she 
stopped and took off her hat and vigorously 
interfered with the arrangement of her 
hair; she scrubbed with her handkerchief 
at her cheeks and lips. She wondered if 
Eva would see anything queer, different, 
about her at once. 

Eva was in the sitting room, in a chair, 
with her face forward on her hands; she 
scarcely noticed Theresa’s arrival. Her 
voice was listless, her body heavy with de 
jection, and her eyes red obviously from 
crying. 

“Gracious! What’s happened?” Ther- 
esa exclaimed. ‘“‘ Whatever is the matter?” 

Eva told her that her life was over, her 
spirit was broke. ‘I heard today the news 
that I was out of pictures. Thrown out 
like a blow between the eyes. It was that 
George Matz. I stopped to see him, and he 
went so far as to take me aside. ‘Miss 
Foss,’ he said, ‘I’m going to let you have 
something for your own good. It'll save 
youintheend. Where the pictures are con- 
cerned you're out. You are fat and you are 
bad both. You've been getting worse for a 
year. There’s too many younger than you, 
and slimmer.’ He said those words exact 

‘Thank you,’ I told him, dignified 
‘thank you for your good opinion and help. 
Could I see Mr. Drake?’ I couldn’t, he 
said; it would be worth his place if I did. 
I asked him did he mean there was no 
good my coming in to Zenith? That 
was it, Theresa. He just wanted to let 
me down easy, was how he put it. I told 
him you didn’t aim to let me have a fall. 

Continued on Page 181) 
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| Heating Service At Its Best 
) Where Needed Most 


Not since the invention of the radi- new measure of comfort and health- 
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ator itself has heating science taken protection to homes throughout the 

such an advance stride as occurred world. 

when ARCOLA and VECTO reached per- They repiace the old-fashioned 

fection inthe laboratories of AWORLD small home heating methods by 

INSTITUTE OF HEATING scientifically measured and regulated 
ARCOLA and VECTO are the scien- temperature. Their cleanliness 





tific solution of the small home heat- duces housework. Their efticiency 
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hirteen Unseen Helpers at the Command 
of every Man in Industry 


How well they serve in your plant de- 
pends on your choice of Motor Control 


In any plant today, electric motors do the work of a huge ba és 
; j \ , 

unseen army. On the average, throughout industry, they DD 

put the equivalent of thirteen helpers at the command —— 


sn peices pee of every man employed. J from this 
5 ian af tno Oe : iG acts interesting book — 





Picture, then, the need for careful choice of Motor sane 
Control! Thirteen times the man power of avy plant is 
far too important a factor to be carelessly employed his booklet, “Industry's Electrical Pr 
When you install motors, you merely put this army engineers. Stories of si 
of unseen workers at their posts of duty. What they do pp tone — 
m appara in action—how much they speed production, how much - 
bt ries of C-H they improve workmanship and bring down costs—this port 2 , 
Start all depends on how completely your Motor Control puts changes recommended by ¢ Ha 
their efforts at the command of your men. inaeill anaieien: WikideK 


Check your machines xow to make sure Motor Control 

es that prodvuct has been selected to meet the production problems in hand 

has, sg Boas Inthe purchase of new machinery, in which motors and con- scietiac @Aiies anal = 

| trol are furnished by the machine builder, demand C-H heavy duty cranes feeding t 

Control. The C-H trade mark on ALL your Motor Control! reader say escalate FP natal, ge 

is your best assurance of cflicient, dependable production igo the Cutler-Hammer C -operatio 
Cutler-Hammer encineers are ready to co-operate with your plant men or consult control sy tem for these cra 

ing engineers in making a surve ur plant to see that Motor Control is the riveter on cach plattorr ) tro 


yo y 
rrectly chosen for every arin More thar 


an 30 years experien up ports their crane himself! Dy use Of a at col 
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recommendations and this service entatls no obligation or expense on your part ana pu bullons 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. sestic: conmole. have 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus in the bulls fully 25 The C I 
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and Extension I didn’t see how I'd get “You ci ou ve got to 
through with it. I said that to him, but Theresa declared, “but | é I’m no 
Pax and Extension, and — oh, all of them body’s favorite. Not the way you mea I 
aven’t had a thing for months. It’s the didn’t want to do it. I was force to it 
end, is what it is, and what's left for me?” against my judgment. My head’s gidd 
‘Lots,’’ Theresa assured her. ‘* All kinds right this minute.”” Eva Foss said that she 
of things.”” Eva’s unexpected state made couldn’t answer her. Not just ther It 
t very difficult for what she had to say might be that she’d have something to sa 
e truth was, she didn’t quite see how she later. It seemed to her that There had 
ould say it—not now ‘You might go been a mite sharp. Gettir nto } es 
home,” she further suggested that way and saying nothing to he te 
‘So I might,’ Eva echoed her bitterly Eva—about it. “It lool 1 Ol as you 
To Minnesota and cows and snow and passed me by. Didn't | no re ynfi- 
W nds would cut the teet! out of you Did aence in me 
you ever have a gran i\dfather who was borr There was a firm knock at the doc I 
n Sweden? You did not. Did you ever was Andrew Mixtlemar 
make the swill for hogs? Hardly. Home!” “How did you get up here without being 
‘hen, Theresa put in, she might marry announced?’’ Eva Foss demanded sav- 
“Who?” Evacried. ‘Some carpenter!”’ agely. ‘“‘And now you're in you can go out 
She gazed curiously at Theresa McAnnis. again. The idea! Forcing yourself on two 
‘What’s come over you?” she demanded. _ girls talking private What kind of a char- 
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Continued frem Page 178 justice to that It’s com 


Then ] went on it was allan 
ference to me. ‘There was so 


ratter of indif tures -they don’t want al 


much at Pax and favorites 





‘You look all different. You mi ght have acter do you call yourself?” 


been making up down at the store.’” She He replied blandly that 


might of, Theresa agreed, bu 


been. Anyway not at the st 





t she hadn't excited. ‘“‘Well,” he tur 


she seemed all 


ned to Theresa, 


re “did you go? What happened 











‘You'd never guess, Eva,”’ she began Eva spoke for her. ** What happened is 
despe rate ly; “but well, the fact is I’ve that she’s practically a lead ready. ] 
had atest at Extension, and—I’m going to suppose you fixed it between you. But that 
be in moving pictures.” don’t matter to me now; and I'll thank you 

Eva exclaimed, ‘‘A test! Pictures! to do what you're asked. you're 
You’re just trying to be funny. What wanted you'll hear about it ty of 
would they give you a test ek time.’ 

Theresa replied al most tar ‘I’m sup- The excitement, he said as getting tne 
posed to resemble Miss d el Ruiz ziswhy,and better of her. Theresa nodded toward the 
I'm going to start right in to look like her door. “I'll go down,” he agreed, ‘but as 
this afternoon soon as I do I'l] call up 


‘Del Ruiz,” Eva repeated 


‘You. Look ‘*Now, dear,” Theresa adv 


sed Eva Foss, 
coid water 


terrible } you 


at I said about 
ice 1ellow and 


like her! Somebody else has been funny. ‘“‘you wash your face w 
Listen, Theresa, come out of your trance.”” Your eyes will be something 
Theresa’s voice grew colder eT we don't And you listen to wl 
gned a contract with Extension for five Mr. Mixtlemar He’s an 
years,” she proceeded. ‘Beginning at steady At one time,”’ said Theresa, ‘I 
three hundred and fifty dollar 


more later 


! 


t 


! 


Eva laughed without hum« 


it | get passed over and the 
ve-year contract to play De 
pportunities. I'll say ther 





‘*Take a Look, 


I’m to doa lot of work for Miss myself. He'd m: 
del Ruiz at first, and then I’m to have op-_ I’m af 
ortunities. I’m sorry you br 
his way, but you did.” 


saweek, and would have seriously t 





aid matrimon\ 





ought t out glanced quickly 








<ing him 
vand. But 
y Oh 


on ina mirror. 


“Go on, dar! ng,” ne irgeda ner friend 
r. “Don’t it “He'll be telephoning you soon. It will be 
beat everything?’’ she demar 
one in particular. ‘* Don’t it! 
artist to my fingers, with m 


ided from no to ask you out.” 
Here I am an Eva stared at her helple 


Ssiy. Then she 


y experience, rose. “If anybody had of told me,” she be- 


y give youa_ gan; “if anybody had went 
1 Ruiz. With What she was about to say 


to tell me 
was lost in the 


e’s a lot of sharp ringing of the telephone bell. 





Oscar, and See if They're Still There!"’ 


‘*Take a Look Yourself! I'm Watching This Bone." 


by 


Pier has neverbeen 
anything like Ozite before. 
It is a soft cushion. you | 


put under your rugs - ~ " 


them unbelieval 


‘soft and luxurious.- ~~ 


Ozite costs very’ little,and 
actually makes the rugs — 
wear twice as long, . 
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VEuls ago ; 2 
4 y 

LLIES fighting with their “backs to the 

wall”... urgent demands for men, money 

and materials ... early days of the A. E.F.... 
emergencies daily met and overcome. 

And of all these emergencies, one of the 
most serious was the supply of oil for airplane 
motors. 

Then came HYVIS! The most successful, 
pure mineral oil for aircraft lubrication, sur- 
passing all oils purchased under the rigid 
U.S. Army specifications .... after the war 
given the trade name—HYVIS. 

Today this product is nationally known—a 
100% pure Pennsylvania oil carrying the 
approval of leading motor car manufacturers. 
Its exceptional performance has won discern- 
ing motorists by the thousand. 


Look forthe HYVIS sign when buying motor oil. 
The 


Fred G. Clark Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


» OI 


% PURE 
PENNSYLVANIA 











Hy VIS means high viscosity—the ability of an oil 
to lubricate satisfactorily under excessive heat. 
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3ut she has ventured out-of-doors once 
or twice—forbidden territory to her. At 
sight of her furrily mincing body crossing 
the lawn, every dog in sight flies to the at- 
tack; and I am forced to pluck a yowling 
and scratching cat from the branches of the 
nearest tree, while a semicircle of collies 
dance below, yelling merrily for her blood. 

Yet two minutes later some of those 
same dogs will stalk unseeingly past her as 
she lies panting and trembling on a library 
rug. They know the law through early 
teachings. The house is sanctuary, even 
for a peculiarly chasable gray Persian cat. 
And until they can catch her out of bounds 
again, they will not so much as glance in her 
direction. 

Tippy is nearly twelve. Thus she has 
been one of the earliest inhibitions of every 
house dog now alive here. It is only these 
few house dogs that we take any great 
pains, nowadays, to humanize. Beyond 
obedience and a general observance of the 
law, the mere kennel dogs are taught com- 
paratively little. 

It is after a long course of canine human- 
ization, by the way, that a dog owner is 
confronted by two eternal puzzles: One, 
the seemingly supernatural cleverness 
wherewith a dog sometimes will catch his 
master’s meaning, or will even work hard 
problems out for himself; the other, the 
utterly simple acts of mentality which are 
clean out of his range. 

For example, how did Wolf know in ad- 
vance when we planned to return to Sunny- 
bank after an absence; and how did all the 
house dogs know, long before the packing 
began, that we were going away for the 
winter? This was proved again and again, 
past all doubt. On the other hand, why did 
these hearth-loving dogs watch us throw 
logs on the library fire for years and yet 
never have sense enough to connect wood 
and fire in their minds? Not one of them 
had the intelligence to revive a dying hearth 
blaze by picking up a stick and feeding the 
embers with it, though all of them would 
call our attention worriedly to the fire’s 
fading. 

Yes, I know that has nothing to do with 
the subject of training. But it is a mystery 
such as must have occurred some time or 
other to everyone who has had much ex- 
perience with dogs and who has tried vainly 
to plumb correctly their mind limits. 


Bobby, My Star Pupil 


Perhaps I can explain best my own rather 
incomplete ideas on training by telling of 
the education of the most teachable dog I 
have owned—a dog with too much brain. 
He was Sunnybank Bobby, the giant son of 
Bruce, an auburn collie taat elected me as 
his deity even before I took him from the 
kennel to the house when he was four 
months old. From then on until his death 
nearly eight years later, he was my closest 
chum. 

I began by teaching him to obey. It was 
noeffort. A single five-minute session at the 
breaking gate sufficed. It was quite as sim- 
ple to housebreak him, though often this is 
a labor of weeks with a young dog. 

3etween my desk chair and a filing cab- 
inet in my study was a space just wide 
enough for his slim young red body to fit 
comfortably into. Pointing to it, on his 
first day indoors, I told him to go there and 
lie down. From that time on, for seven 
years, it was his designated resting place 
when he and I were in the study together. 
In a few months he was so big that it must 
have been hideously uncomfortable for him 
to squeeze his great bulk into such a small 
space. But it had been assigned to him, and 
he continued to use it after that single com- 
mand, 

It was hard for Bobby, in awkward 
puppyhood, to learn to climb stairs. But 
after the second effort he mastered it. 
Thenceforth, for a month, he was so 
egregiously proud of the accomplishment 








that he would run up and down st 
and again as long as anyone 
watching him. 

In my dressing room st disreputable 
old armchair. I taught Bobby to get up into 
it and lie there. This 


strike him as brilliant, 


's again 


would stand 





00 a 


exploit, too, seeme ato 
and he did it at all 
preferably when he } 

and my e' 
laid out there. 
the house | 


ng that every dog 


times and seasons 





just been swimming vening 


clothes chanced to be 
allowed in 
taught him the first th 
should be taught—to lie down at command 
I did this by pressing my hand lightly, but 


with increasing firmness, on his hips, all the 


Before he was 


time repeating the words: “Lie down!” 
As his hips sank to the ground I shifted my 
hand pressure to nis 


shoulders and kept on 
saying ** Lie down!”’ 

In a lesson or two he ha 
connection between 
words. Then, when I told } 
I pointed to some particular 
ground, teachi 





] ] 14 } 
lessons he learned to go and 


le Gown atany 


without the accom- 


place I might point to, 
panying words. 


The Dog That Understood English 


him a showier trick which, 
gave |} 


I taught 
though not at all iim great 
pride. Holding a bit of animal cracker in 
front of his nose, I moved my hand in a 
circle, keeping the cracker just in front of 
him. Of course he followed it, and as he 
went I said repeatedly, “* Waltz!”’ 
would follow the motion of the hand with- 
out anything in it, and then would circk 
gravely at the word: ‘‘ Waltz 
guiding gesture. 

I added a variant to this later by saying 
Reverse,’’ when he was halfway around. 
At once he would start circling in the other 
direction. This is one of the easiest tricks a 
dog can be taught. Any pup can learn it. 

Always, when Bobby performed any 
stunt successfully, I would overwhelm him 
with praise and give him some titbit. A 
dog can be worked on through his vanity 
better than by almost any 
When, in the course of 
he was becoming tired or bored or confused, 
I stopped the task at once and turned it 
into a romp, waiting till some other tim: 
before recommencing it. Dogs don’t learn 
well or happily with tired or bewildered 
brains. It makes them dread their lessons 
and do them badly. 

There was a general impression among 
our guests that Bobby understood the Eng- 
lish language as well as any human. It had 
its rise in one or two things I made him do. 
The most astonishing of these to onlookers 
was in reality a pure fake. I would turn to 
the big red dog and say to him: 

“Bobby, I’m going upstairs to get ready 
for luncheon. If you want to come along, 
go as far as the top landing and then turn 
around and look at me and wag your tail.” 

I said this quietly and without gesture. 
At once Bobby would get up from where he 
was lying and would go to the stairs, climb- 
ing to the top landing. There he would turn 
expectantly, looking back at me and wag 
ging his tail. 
tators, who told and retold the story of 


necessary, t 


soon he 





,’ minus the 


other means. 


a iesson, I COULG See 





Always it went big with spec 


the collie that understood every word his 
master spoke. . 

As a matter of fact, the only two words 
of all my harangue, which Bobby had under- 
stood were the very faintly accented words 
“upstairs”? and “‘come.”” Both of thos« 
were long familiar to him. Accordingly h« 
started upstairs. Arrived at the landing 
the first place where there was room for his 
giant body to turn—he looked back to see 
why I was not following. As 
wagged his tail invitingly. 

Perhaps a few people reading this will re- 
member Bobby’s uncanny feat of word 
comprehension as to stair climbing, and 
will forgive me the hoax which enhanced so 

(Continued on Page 185 
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Floor 
Covering 


It is not 


—a mere coating of color! 
. '§ 
i 1 
—a floor covering 
—a liquid 
—applied with a brush—like 
paint 
—super-protection 





—for all hard-used surfaces 


—for both wood and cement 
floors 
—for inside or outside use 
— waterproof 
1) 


—weather-proof 
—oil- and grease-proof 


—prepared in a range of beau- 
tiful colors 

—also supplied in Clear, for 
use wherever you need a 
varnished effect of super- 
durability 


—sanitary 
—easiest to clean 
—especially adapted to these 
hardest-used floors: 
porches kitchens 
bathrooms halls 
basements garages 
offices schools 
hospitals factories 
powerhouses 
—also for: 
woodwork linoleum 
furniture steamships 
metalwork — yachts 
radiators boats 
—on sale at paint and hard- 
ware stores 
If your dealer hasn't it, we will send, 
postpaid, a quart at $1.40, a pint at 
75c, or a half-pint at 40c. (Pacific Coast 
Points: quart $1.60; pint 90c; half-pint 
50c). Koverflor comes in Clear, Cream, 
Spruce, Tile Red, Dutch Blue, Dust, Lin- 
oleum Brown, Mahogany, Green, Gray, 


Light Gray, Russet. State color. Write 
nearest office. Sample Book on request. 


STANDARD 
VARNISH 
WORKS 


NEW YORK + 443 Fourth Ave. 
CHICAGO + 2600 Federal Street 
SAN FRANCISCO + 562 Howard Street 
LONDON * GOTHENBURG * BERLIN 
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Although thousands of Executive Safes—which have been private records, contracts, sales reports, notes, accounts 
sold by Shaw-Walker for years—are in daily use and scores receivable and other all-important papers. 
have passed through many fires like the one described Very definite public approval resulting in large volume 
& i 

ne has ever failed to bring its contents through intact. production explains the popular price of the Executive 
Here, at last, 1s a quality safe with a proved Safe. Other models at $75, $125, and 
record of protection available to every “Built Like a $225. See this remarkable safe at your 
executive at a remarkable price—a_ safe be Sk e Shaw-Walker dealer's — consult your phone 
containing every desirable protection fea- : yscrap r” book. Write for new booklet, “Experience’”’, 






that experience has proven necessary picturing some of the fires in which this 
dependable sate has saved millions of 


dollars’ worth of records. 


tor nearly all risks. It is built specifically 
for the convenient protection of your 
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(Continued from Page 182 
greatly my loved chum 
Sunnybank’s human guests. 

In the summer of 1925, during a murder- 
ous hot spell, Bobby fell ill. It was menin- 
gitis. Yet, thanks to his perfect training, 
his subconscious mind made him obey my 
every order for his welfare during the three 
The vet declared 


an advanced state of 


S prestige among 


days of his mortal illness 
the big dog Was In 
rabies and must 
and | put my scratched han¢ 
ping mouth to prove I was right 
supposedly rabid dog in two hundred has 
true rabies, 
stand and obey orders as did Bobby. Score 
one more for the advantage of training your 
dog satisfactorily 

I should like to explain, if I may, my 
theory that a puppy, taken young enough 
and rightly trained, does not need to be 
beaten in order to make him learn. If he 
misbehaves, a slap over the loins from a 
loose-folded newspaper is as effective a pun- 
ishment as to kick him across the room. 
Also, if he is to be punished, let the penalty 
be inflicted the moment the offense is com- 
mitted. If you whip or scold him for a fault 
perpetrated some minutes.or hours earlier, 
he will not have the remotest idea what the 
punishment is for. He will become merely 
cowed and will learn nothing from the chas- 
tisement except that you are unjust. 

In punishing your dog—or your child, 
for that matter—first be very certain in 
your own mind that it is for some actual 
wrongdoing of his and not merely to vent 
your own impatience or bad temper. Never 
call a puppy to you to punish him. If you 
do, he will learn to associate obedience with 
punishment, 


be shot. I knew better 
} 
1 


: ‘ 
into nis drip 


and no rabid dog can under- 


Getting Obedience Painlessly 


If I could not obtain my results with dogs 
by will power and patience, probably I 
should resort to whipping, though there is 
scant satisfaction in hitting something that 
can't hit back and that is so pitiably in 
one’s power as is a puppy. But thus far I 
find I can get obedience from my collies 
without hammering them. SoI stick to my 
own methods. I do not claim they are the 
best methods. Others may be better. But 


I get implicit obedience from the dogs a 
much as if I used a dog whip. 

I can pretend to strike or kick any of our 
Sunnybank collies, and not one of them will 
flinch. They don’t know the meaning of the 
strenuous gesture. But if I strike my cap 


knee, 


or my handkerchief sharply across m) 








Just in the Nick of Time 
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even the oldest of the house dogs will 
cringe. From puppyhood they remember 
that that spectac 
the scoldings whi 
havior. If I can get my effect in that way 
and I believe anyone can—why should I 
waste temper and energy by beating them? 
As for kicking them, I think there are 
many better ways whereby 
his inferiority to his dogs than by a kick 


Moreover, 








h were theirs for mishbe 


aman can show 





a kicker runs a big risk of injur 
Too often rupture 
or a broken leg or a smashed rib is the har- 


vest of a hard-driven kick on an animal's 
] ] 7 
I 


} 
ing valuable property 


helpless body. 


The Dog of Low Degree 


lk 


I have re ol ly, 
though in my day I trained bird dogs and 
I have owned dogs of various other kinds. 
I have spoken of collies because they chance 
to be of the breed I know and like best. I 
don’t mean to say or imply that a collie is 
the best dog in the world. I don’t claim that 
Sunnybank’is the best house in the world. 
It isnot. But I happen to like it best. That 
is why I live there. I happen to like collies 
better than I like dogs of other and equally 
good breeds. That is why I own collies. I 
have been if I don’t find them 
treacherous. My invariable answer is: “If 
I did I wouldn't keep them.”’ I don’t know 
where that hoary lie about treacherous 
collies started. It has no foundation, to the 
best of my own rather wide experience 

I am told there are other dogs which 
learn more rapidly and completely than 
does the collie. Very likely this is true. But 
I am inclined to think the breed matters 
much less than does the method of training. 
Any fairly clever puppy of any breed at all 
can be trained to high excellence if the work 
be done rightly. 

Perhaps the smartest, 
healthiest dog of the lot 
The right kind of 
mongrel is a grand dog in every way. One 
or two of the wisest and handsomest and 
best educated dogs I have seen were made 
up of so many different breeds that no ex- 
pert could have ventured to reconstruct a 
single branch of their gnarled family tree 

A cynical old proverb runs: ‘*‘To teacha 
dog, you've got to know more than the dog 
A far truer, if less epigrammatic, 
maxim is: 

“Get him young enough, and spend 
enough time and common 
sense on him, and you can teach him any- 
thing.” 


spoken here f collies or 
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as well as the 
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who values protection, beauty, individuality 
and utility. 

The MONOGRAM Radiator Cap is t! 
mark of distinction which removes your cat 
from the commonplace, everyday crowd and 
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highway. Look anywhere—every wher 
at the distinguished cars, and you will see 
this beautiful cap protecting both itself and 
temperature meter (or radiator ornament 
from theft or injury. It screws on but not 
off, and does not leak. 

The MONOGRAM Cap provides IO! 
quick, easy radiator filling under all weather 
and temperature conditions. Nothing to un 
screw or stick or get out of adjustment. 
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That little book, oddly enough, didn’t 
set the Hudson on fire. Its author, I under- 
stand, was in the habit of explaining its ar- 
tistic failure by the penuriousness that had 
put it out on unsized paper. But, to give 
the devil his due, the young sonneteer grew 
older and warier and actually got a book or 
two to his credit. He even went out in the 
sticks on a lecture tour, giving readings 
from his works and sending his publishers 
collect telegrams of indignant protest when- 
ever he spotted a local book dealer without 
stock copies of his precious volume. He 
just about burned the wires up, until those 
publishers, in desperation, proclaimed that 
they were no longer his publishers. 

Beside what Pierian spring he now sits 
and warbles I cannot say. The last I heard 
of him was some time after the Great War, 
when a doctor-author friend of ours cited 
him to Adam as an awful example. For 
while this kind-hearted old doctor was 
treating the said sonneteer, that Shelley of 
lower Sixth Avenue had the nerve to inter- 
rupt the needed ministrations while he 
read aloud an ode bitterly attacking the 
medical profession. 


What Authors Want From Editors 


All of which goes to show that there’s no 
way of keeping true genius down. It also 
provides a hint or two of why editors have 
to conceal the milk of human kindness be- 
hind a shell of acerbity. They can’t afford 
to be toosympathetic. It costs them money. 

It’s not only money, of course, that a 
modern author wants from an editor. Adam 
claims, in fact, that a good editor is distin- 
guished by his “elicitation of latencies.” 
I’m not positive what that really means, 
but I begin to suspect that it refers to those 
editors who, instead of calmly squeezing 
an author as dry as a sponge and then as 
quickly dropping him, nurse him along and 
quietly explore his fallow fields and encour- 
age him to produce where production will 
be most profitable, and coéperate in ma- 
terializing the immaterial and perhaps 
steady the kite of invention with a needed 
tail of common sense. For, as I’ve said be- 
fore, authors are a temperamental lot. 
They'll blame near break their necks for a 
word or two of praise. They work on their 
emotions much more than they will admit, 
and an editor who has been shrewd enough 
to win and hold their loyalty drive 
them over many a desperate road 

There is one type of editor who is some- 
times a little too shrewd at this game. He 
is usually the guiding spirit of a small- 
caliber magazine without any too much 
money in the box office. He can’t send out 
fat checks, but he can take you out to an 
occasional fat luncheon and remember to 
send violets around on your wife’s birthday 
and get you past the leper-squint side door 


can 


— ‘ 








A Road in Unaka National Forest 


of a beautifully wicked night club. In 
other words, he banks heavily on the per- 
sonal relationship. He can’t pay out money 
the way the big moguls do; but, bless you, 


a born artist has his eye on something 
more than a mere bank check! And one 
good fellow is always willing to help ar 


other good fellow along, and before you 
know it, that astute young editor is cap 

talizing your credulity and is getting a big- 
league name on his 
under a bush-league cost 


cover at sometning 


Salting the Tale of Pegasus 


You can’t altogether blame him, of 
course, but we can still fear the Greeks even 
when they come bearing gifts. There was 
even a time, I must confess, when I was 
compelled to step between Adam and one 
of these editorial Lord Chesterfields who 
was making a practice of anesthetizing my 
poor deluded husband with a little flattery 
and then taking first-class copy away from 
him at fourth-class rates. It wasn’t helping 
us to live within our budget and it was 
making Adam considerably harder to get 
along with. 

One of the most interesting and delight- 
ful examples of this hail-fellow-well-met 
type of editor was a character who can 
here be known only as Editor X. He con- 
trolled the destinies of one of the smaller 
and less opulent magazines, but he cer- 
tainly got his money’s worth. His appro- 
priations may have been small, but | 
energy was boundless. 

He was an angler who didn’t believe in 
stillfishing. He went out and hunted for 
his material about the same as a wolverine 
hunts its breakfast. He covered his writers’ 
colony as busily as a honeybee 
goes through a flower garden, bobbing up, 
cherubic, rotund, ingenuous-eyed, before 
our studio breakfast dishes were cleared 
away. He was both bland and blunt, and 
sometimes tactless. But he was inherently 
honest, childishly importunate, and deter- 
mined to get what he was after. 

He represented, in one way, the newer 
type of editor, the human octopus who has 
a tentacle in every corner, the hardy trap- 
per who makes the rounds of his trap line, 
no matter what the weather, and carries 
home the harvest of his patient ingenuity. 
If he couldn’t get he would take 
seconds; but material he must have, and 
he kept at you until he got it. He was a 
sort of Simon Legree who cracked his whip 
over indolent authors until they fell to 
work again. If they had nothing to give 
him he devised for them ingenious and ex- 
citing exploits with a promise of copy in 
their accomplishment. 

Adam didn’t 
He had my husband go up in an airship, 


his 


bueccaneer 


firsts 


escape his machinations 
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Continued from Page 186 
which wasn’t at al 
we had expected, for Adam was seasick 
and refused to write a single line about 
either his personal sensations or the exploit 
in general. Another time he sent Adam 


down in a coal mine and had me so worried 


1 the glorious adventure 


about cave-ins and fire-damp explosions 
that I couldn’t sleep for two nights. And 
when he tried to talk Adam into turning 
hobo and bumming his way across the 
continent in empty box cars I put my foot 
down and said that no husband of mine 
wus going to study sociology by riding the 
bumpers and inhaling engine « 


he had a wife and three children depending 


inders when 


on him 

Editor X strongly disapproved of my 
interference in that case. But, as far as 
that goes, he had alw ays rather disapproved 
of me For there was a firm and old- 
fashioned priggishness about him that 
prompted him to disapprove of dancing and 
card play ing and cigarettes. Theresult was, 
of course, that I never lost a chance of doing 
my best to shock him. He even spoke to 
Adam about me, wondering if something 
couldn’t yet be done to save me from the 
demnition bowwows. And when he once 
accepted an overcandid article of mine and 
actually put it into print, and then weakened 
and sent it back as too boldly worded for 
his women readers, he never quite forgave 
the telegram wherein I said: ‘‘This isn’t a 
rejection; it’s a regurgitation.” 

But Editor X liked Adam and Adam 
liked Editor X, and I wasn’t the sort of 
catamount to come between good friends; 
for friendship, after all, is a rare and beau- 
tiful thing in this world of strife and rivalry. 
1 even offered no objection when he took 
Adam on an prolonged 
canoeing and hunting trip. 


unnecessarily 


Why Men Leave Home 


One night he and his wife were dining 
with us. Editor X’s better half, sacrificing 
the lamb of discretion on the altar of affa- 

lity, was telling me how her lord and 
master was always set up for a whole day 
when one of Adam’s manuscripts came into 
the office. I noticed the warning frown 
that mantled Editor X’s face, for he and 
Adam had just come down from a long and 
earnest business talk. But his unperceiving 
wife went on to say that her husband al- 
ways carried Adam’s scripts home and read 
them to himself, because Adam was the one 
writer 

That, however, was as far as she got; or, 
at least, as far as I heard. For at that mo- 
ment somebody kicked me quite sharply 
under the table, and I knew by Editor X’s 
face that he had really meant this little 
signal for his overgarrulous life partner 
and not for me. It often costs money, you 
see, to let an author know what you really 
think of him. 

For there's a vast difference, I’ve noticed, 
in whether you hunt with the hounds or 
run with the hare, in whether you do the 
chasing or are being chased. In the career 
of every normal author, of course, there are 
years when he’s merely an applicant, when 
he has to wait for an opening and beg for a 
hearing, and remember that beggars can 
never be choosers. Then, if you survive 
starvation and discouragement and drown- 
ing in a sea of rejection slips, you in some 





Yachting, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


way arrive. Not spectacularly and incon- 
testably, but you at least get a toe hold on 
the life raft of word merchandising. Then 
an agent is willing to take you up as a mar- 
ket possibility, and the contact editor of 
one of the bigger periodicals comes to see 
you—I had to entertain the first one who 
thus honored Adam, en passant, while my 
husband silently and hurriedly changed his 
clothes behind our kitchenette screen —and 
a little keener interest is shown in what you 
you are about to do. By 
that time, I’ve noticed, you’re not so afraid 
of an editor that your knees knock together 
when you walk into his sanctum, and 


you're not so intoxicated at the mere re- 


are doing or what 


ceipt of a check as you are interested in the 


size of the figures inscribed thereon. 


A Court Presentation 


Speaking of editors’ sanctums, I've ob- 
served a change come over those dens of 
iniquity during the years I’ve posed as a 
side kick to an author. I’m by no means a 
lady Methuselah as yet, but even in my 
own brief career I’ve seen the steam roller 
of big business squeeze most of the Bohe- 
mianism out of editorial offices. Oh, those 
were some lovely old sink holes, in the 
earlier days, to which I used to trot with 
Adam’s manuscripts! Even the bigger 
magazine editors then were quite satisfied 
to house themselves in dingy and dusty 
cubby-holes, from Henry Alden, of Har- 
per’s, with his easy-chair wired together 
like a rural dispatcher’s, to Gilman Hall, 
of Ainslee’s, with a waiting room where the 
solitary visitor had to seat himself on a 
red-painted fire pail. But beside the one I 
once shook hands with William Dean 
Howells and in the doorway of the other I 
once made room for O. Henry to squeeze 
out with a check in his hand and a smile of 
relief on his face 

Today your editor is rather inclined to 
look like an East Indian potentate sur- 
rounded by all the pomp and ceremony 
that hedge a king. He sits inviolate and 
immured within paneling of Mexican ma- 
hogany, under mellowing oil paintings and 
surrounded by onyx pillars and Persian rugs 
and rosewood desk tops, with an under- 
secretary who receives you in the waiting 
room upholstered with brown morocco, and 
ushers you into the anteroom with probably 
a Louis Quinze motif predominating, where 
you are received by the great one’s personal 
lady confidante and eventually passed on 
into the royal presence itself. 

It wasn’t so long ago, in fact, when I 
walked in on an editor friend of my own, 
proudly installed in his brand-new quarters 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he 
asked as I stared wide eyed about at the 
soft-toned rugs and the polished rosewood 
furniture and the office walls that were 
nothing more than panels of beveled plate 
glass. He reminded me of a rather large 
rose in a large conservatory. 

“Why, you’re exactly like a goldfish!”’ I 
gasped out before I quite knew what I was 


saying. For through that revealing bev 


eled plate glass I could see his secretary 
and all his near-by associates, and beyond 
them again a full harem of bob-haired 
satellites bent over their typewriters 
“Would you mind telling me just why you 
prefer working in a show case like this 
I promptly inquired. 
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EVENING POST 


For protection,” was his curt reply. 
Protection from what?” | asked. 

“From lovely ladies like you,” he had 
the nerve to say as he motioned me into 
the overstuffed armchair beside his desk. 
And | finally found out that that poor man, 
who was a very popular editor, had con- 
sidered it expedient thus to divorce himself 
from all privacy in order to escape the 
blandishments of determined and desperate 
lady contributors—or, rather, would-be 
contributors. 

My first duty, of course, was to assure 
him that he would remain as safe as the 
Rock of Gibraltar in my presence. But his 
answering smile was a grim one. 

“Oh, I know I’m no Apollo,”’ he sol- 
emnly acknowledged, “but how're you 
going to think straight when a Helen of 
Troy is toying with your vest buttons?”’ 

I don’t know why, but I felt suddenly 
and wordlessly cheap in that overrevela- 
tory cage of plate glass. Perhaps it was be- 
cause I’d stopped, on my way up to that 
poor goldfish’s office, to pin three Lillian 
Russell roses on my gray-squirrel coat. 
But after that morning I let Adam tote his 
own manuscripts up to his woman-haunted 
pilot of pure literature. 

Looking back, in fact, I can remember 
only one editor who was a lady killer—and, 
of course, he didn’t last long. He wore lav- 
ender socks and sang tenor and could do 
parlor tricks with playing cards and, be- 
sides being an associate editor, was one of 
the newer-fangled imagist poets, who share 
with Dryden and Landor the distinction of 
being much talked about but rather scant- 
ily read. 

Unfortunately, however, he became en- 
gaged to several women at once, and 
realizing that discretion was the better 
part of valor, he incontinently vamosed. 
Today he’s somewhere down in New Mex- 
ico, still unmarried, and presumably still 
doing his parlor tricks between turns at 
writing masterpieces which don’t auite 
seem to materialize. 


The Luckless Lot of an Editor 


I speak of him, perhaps, with a faint, and 
not unnatural note of bitterness, for he was 
one of the few editors who were ever openly 
and inexcusably rude to Adam. My hus- 
band had sent in to him a couple of lyrics, 
explaining that they were really the first of 
a series, and if these proved to have any 
appeal he proposed to do a number of oth- 
ers along the same line. It was only the 
fortunes of war, of course, that the lyrics 
should eventually come back. But I could 
never forgive the gratuitous and charac- 
teristically feminine message that accom- 
panied them. “If the rest of your poems 
are to be on the same plane as these speci- 
mens,’ wrote our lavender-socked tenor, 
“kindly oblige us by not submitting them 
to this magazine.” 

Adam, I think, is bigger than I am, for 
where he merely shrugged his shoulders, I 
boiled. I boiled for weeks. And since life 
is so often quite as theatrical as the tinsel 
little stories we write about it, the occasion 
arose when Adam could have paid that 
anemic tomcat back in his own coin. He 
could have given him a Roland for his 
Oliver that might have made that editorial 
tomtit sit up for a week of Sundays. Did 
he do it? He did not. He merely looked 


| at me with a meditative eye and, after 


repeating his foolish old adage about 
character being fate, openly and audibly 
wondered why the most polished of women 
should still retain the war habits of the 
Piutes. 

Adam, naturally, has had his minor 
differences with editors, but I know of only 
one occasion where it ripened into an actual 
fist fight. And that, ridiculous as it sounds, 
grew out of a misprint, a mistake of one 
single, solitary, small letter. But it was 
a rather terrible misprint, in a way, for it 
turned the very beautiful last line of a very 
beautiful sonnet into such a farce that even 
the city paragraphers got busy and made 
fun of it. I'd love to be able to quote that 


last line as it ought to be and as it actually 
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ionymity oF 


ippeared But that would let the 
of the bag, and even in 
must remember to 
dicenda and ftacenda 

Adam, at any rate, went forth 
editor's ottice with \ i 
loudly calling him a fathead over the tele 
phone. And they had a fight—a 
honest-to-goodness fist fight— between the 
filing cabinets and the spring-water stand. 
I had no way of knowing who the victor 
was and I had sense enough not to make 
any too direct inquiries. But I had my 
suspicions. For Adam, during the ensuing 
weeks, was singularly silent about that en 
counter. But long afterward I learned 
that the editor’s auburn-haired secretary 
had banged my obstreperous husband over 
the head with a metal waste-paper basket. 
And just in the nick of time, I was also told, 
or a certain magazine might have had to 
advertise for a new editor and the man 
whose name I shared might have gone to 
the electric chair. 


DetWeel 


fire in his 


real, 


An Author With a Past 


Most editors have found, I think, that 
animosity isn’t the avenue to codperation, 
just as the wet-blanket rdle isn’t the best 
way of confronting anything as responsive 
as the true artist; and the discovery of 
fresh talent is both the joy and the great 
adventure of editors. It’s the hazard that 
makes the opening of every envelope a great 
promise, a great promise winged with the 
question: ‘‘Will it be here, the thing of 
wonder I’ve been waiting for?”’ 

But authors and editors, on the other 
hand, don’t always coérdinate as they 
ought. Adam found this out early enough 
in his professional career, and had it con- 
firmed by a very painful experience which 
he had with a so-called fellow writer, whom 
I shall here be compelled to designate as 
Laurence Doolittle. I don’t care to dig up 
all the unsavory details, but, to be brief, 
Mr. Doolittle was such a good actor that 
Adam generously cashed a check for him, 
and through his faith in that plausible 
semistranger lost four hundred and ten 
dollars. 

It was a very sad story, and a very old 
one. For Adam, having cashed that check, 
never saw Mr. Doolittle again. Which is 
just as well, I think, in view of my hus 
band’s language whenever he referred to 
the episode. 

He had the wily one investigated, how- 
ever, and eventually found that the letter 
of introduction had been forged; that its 
bearer’s misdemeanors had been numer- 
ous, and that at one time in his career 
he had actually languished for a year in a 
state prison. There the matter seemed to 
end, though Adam grouched and growled 
a good deal about how he'd take it out of 
that crook’s hide if ever he clapped eyes on 
him again. 

He didn’t, in fact. But almost two years 
later, when my husband happened to drop 
in at an artist’s studio to look over some 
illustrations for an impending serial, Adam 
was rather startled to find this same artist 
doing a series of pictures for a magazine 
story by none other than Laurence Doo- 
little—a story, by the way, so oozing with 
sweetness that if you ever got a lemon 
squeezer on it every line of it would have 
dripped grenadine. So Adam, knowing 
what he knew, finally wrote a letter to the 
editor of the magazine, explaining that, re- 
luctant as he was to interfere with the 
efforts of a fellow contributor, he thought 
it best to point out that Laurence Doo- 
little was a dangerous man to do business 
with; that he had, in fact, served a year in 
jail; and that it might advisable, all 
things considered, to verify the actual 
source of any stories from his pen. 

Adam’s editor friend wrote back a brief 
but witty letter, saying that he already 
knew quite a number of authors who ought 
to be in jail, and that he wasn’t ignorant of 
the fact that Doolittle had made a slight 
mistake in his earlier life which he was now 
trying to live down. He concluded by 

Continued on Page 193 
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(Continued from Page 190 
that he 


as original a vein as Doolittle’s now 


asserting felt a man who could 


strike 
needed a boost up instead of a knock down 
That letter, left noth 
for my husband to say. C 
Adam so often asserts, and we 


ne 


ing much 


nharacter 1s fate, 


of course, 


watched 
this case for character to disclose itsel 
and character 


When Laurence 


first of a projected series 


soon did 
Doolittle’s story the 
duly 


found to bea 


appearea 


in the magazine it was lose 
hadow—to be an almost literal transcrip- 
tion, in fact 
lish magazine long 
bef But the worst was yet to come 
to add to Mr. Doolittle’s laurels, it 
be further recorded that the fol 
Saturday afternoon, when the 
left the country, this calculating 
postor carefully dotted his i’s and crossed 
his t’s by that mz 
informing absent 
that he 
typewriting machine 
a story 


of a tale published in an Eng- 


ten or twelve years 
For, 
must 


lowing 


ore 


on 





editor had 
for im- 
gazine office and 
secretary 
the personal 
over Sunday the 
at his near-by 


invading t 
the 
was to borrow 


official’s 

boss’ 
for 
hurried recasting of 
} ] 
otel,. 


He wasn’t at that near-by hotel, of 





course, and he was never seen again 
Neither was that nice new typewriter 
Where they are now, heaven only knows 
But if he ever comes face to face with a 
certain editor, and also with a certair 


author, I’m afraid he’s going to have a busy 


ve minutes of it 


But, bless their old bones, editors aren’t 


the ce that. I 





KNOW 


warpath hl 








two of them that I love— love ope and 
andonedly, and would trust to the las 
drop of the hat They come out to Gre 


(;ables for week-ends, and one of them has 


named his second husban¢ 
other | 


old catboat. 


son after my i, 
nearly drowned in Adam's 


One I even helped put 








to t after he’d experimented with some 
rather awful Jersey applejack, while on the 

est of the other I once aca a half-acre 
mustard plaster—at least he alway 
claimed it was a half acre—-when he came 


back from skiing in our valleys 
alarm harp attack of bronchitis 
a weakness for my chicken C 
the latter of which he 


designates as my nonskid pancakes, and the 


nglvs One 
reole and 


has 





waffles, invariab 
ing on Khaki and 
my boys. One 

not ago, in fact, I found 
iddler and Red in bed with this cus 


affairs 


other has a liking f¢ 


hiking 


yr putt 


yoing with three 


Sunday so long 


both T 
solemn man of 


tomarily , seeing who 


could hit my bust of Dante with a bear 


An Associated Editor 





What I like best about those two men is 
that they both believe in my Adam. They 
not only buck him up but they also keep 
him down to brass tacks TI ey encourage 
him and elicit his latencies. On more thar 
one winter night, before our big old living 
room fireplace, the flint of the one spirit 
and the steel of the other spirit have stru 
together and given birth to that small spa 





( fe which later burns up into a twe 
napte serial and still later turns into a 
neat bound volume for Aunt Erica a 
Uncle Her ry to shake their heads over 
there are some editors with whon 
this personal relationship is not possible 
They prefe r, for reasons all their owr tT 
remain about as remote and mytholo 


Woden and the Nawab of 


as Thor and 


It’s not easy to say just why the é 
persistently emulate the Lady of Shalo 
But in one case I believe it to be founde: 

the fact that the editor in question ger 
erousiy permit nis private secretary 

indie the reins, w! e ne makes ! off ‘ 
jurs ery aiternate Thursday Iron { 
zy Magazine, Of course 


shing and 5 
3ut Adam agrees wit! 
talking-with-t} 





s not so popul r as it used to be And the 
newer order is better for Doth authors and 
editors, in this era when the 





agent pl 
cnhandising of cop) These ev , 
rso much ol @ 
might 1, but it con 
s him from a sort of land robber into a 
ner ste with a stake in the growth of 
talent, with a human interest in the 
of the future source of 
supply, it’s much pleasanter for the 
author. It teaches him how relative are 


not leave ne edit« 


beer 


tacts may 


demigod as he have 





state 


fiction soil as 


and 


values and how personal are most judg- 
ments 
We knew one editor who was having a 


good deal of trouble with his wife, and fora 


two Tarkington himself couldn't 
that man a love story with a 
Along the same line, I can 
Adam sent a story to another 


year or 
have sold 
happy ending 
rec all how 


editor— astory which dealt with the eternal 
clash between two artistic temperaments 
This editor finally asked Adam to come 
and see him about the manuscript ir les 
tion 

He told Adam he liked the story and 


would be glad to print it in his magazine if 
husband 


my would give it a new ending 
and have his two lovers happily united at 
the last Adam thereupon tried to point 
out to him that the novelette was really a 
study in incompatibility; that the ever 





tual disagreement of his two oil-and-vinegar 
types was inevitable, was loredoomed by 
( racter, and thattot ng them together 
n what the movie people all the fina 
clinch would be both an artisti nsincerity 


Congratulations in Order 





But our editor still argued for that happy 
ending anda wher Adam, gett ny a trifle 
mpatient, demanded one definite and 
understanding reason why such a stor) 


should have a sunny ending, I understand 


that poor editor blus 


down at his desk 


shoulders, he ald to be ulte 
frank, Mr. Blank, I happen to be an er 
gaged man myself at this particular mo 
ment, and I'd e to see all sucn things turr 
out happily.’ 

We sold the story somewhere else, but it 


uS a and a nail to do it 


That 


up, however, and [ 


took Vear 


personal cropping 
Koned wit! 


garette to gure n ! olumns or one 
verminous aliusior to redeye to crawi 
across his snowy page We know another 
editor who realized the dream of his yout! 


and final reached the where he 


could buy 1 
From that da 


sea water crept into his table ol 


smotorbpoat 





We know another editor whe ’ ng gati 
ered the goiden apples of succe now keeps 
his heart young by ransacking out-of-the- 
way farmhouses for Marly American furr 
ture and Colonial antiques in genera So 
f you're writing the hist fa Pennsyl- 
vania Dut! hignboy or concocting a 
mance about a Dla nut natrack O 
working out the biogra of a Bristo 
glass water jug, his address is we wi i 
remembering. For where e heart there 
1) S¢ s tne treasure 

Still another edit vhom Adam used 
to work mucn rr ‘ han he does now, wa 
= nnately ¢ 1irous tha ne ¢ ected t« 

treatment ¢ tne la ex even on pape 
Yet he nad a tonanes tor minal fictior 
ind liked t ghten up | immer issues 
with one ¢ tw ( Adam's aerated 
mances ‘ iW ‘ A ‘ be | wher r 
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“RINDING away on the problem in- 
ide your factory may not be your 
| I a new location tor your factory 


be the key to lower costs and better 


If you've felt the grip of “‘ factors beyond 
1*’— modern ynditions, selling, 
ying trends—possibly there ss another 
location for your business that will 
you a more favorable set of condi- 
ns-~savings and advantages far greater 


an any other locality can offer you. New 
x is best ne firm— Milwaukee for 


17 firms moved to Wilmington last year 
its superior COMBINATION of 

i intages I 
We suggest that you have certain local 


their businesses. 


1easured up—see which would enable 


the greatest advantages to 


WE OFFER YOU a CONSULTANT— 
to represent you confidentially. If you will 
write us your needs—materials, type of 
labor, services like power, water, gas, 
R. R. sidings, etc., and where you want to 
cut costs—our CONSULTANT will care- 
fully study our city’s qualifications from 
your standpoint, and give you a reliable 
report, Free of Charge. 

This may open up surprising possibil 
ities for you—it will be so handled as to 
conserve your time, 
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} one particular occasion, Adam had fash- 
ioned an especially appealing heroine and 
had put her through an especially appalling 
series of adventures, this gentleman 
couldn't quite see his way clear to using 
the story as it stood. 

“‘She’s such a nice girl, Adam,”’ he com- 
plained, ‘it honestly doesn’t seem fair to 
do all that to her.” 

Adam tried to point out how, no matter 
how she was thwarted and threatened and 
double-crossed in the open stretches of the 
story, she romped home under flying 
colors on the last page. But that didn’t 

| seem to satisfy the hesitating Galahad of 
the fiction desk. Things remained at rather 
an impasse, in fact, until he one day made 
this highly scintillating suggestion: ‘‘ Why 
couldn’t you have her fall asleep and then 
dream all that stuff?” 

| It was the blow that almost killed 
father. 

For one of the oddest things about edi- 
tors, as I know them, is their lopsided pro- 
priety even when they descend to crime. 
In criminal-world fiction, of course, editors 
find a door opening wide on the crowded 
action and intrigue and adventure that can 
catch the eye of the casual reader. They're 
especially fond of fiction that deals with 
the exploits of a factitiously iniquitous 
tobin Hood in petticoats. 

But that female criminal, mark you, 
must always be as chaste as Diana, and her 
offenses against the law, no matter how 
numerous, must be for a high and noble 
purpose, to be duly disclosed in the final in- 
stallment. She must be bad. She must do 
terribly bad things. But she must only be 
bad northeast by east. In her most desper- 
ate moments she must always know a hawk 
from a handsaw. 

She may be as morally irresponsible as 
Hamlet when the wind comes from its ap- 
pointed quarter; but in all other points of 
the compass she must be as pure as the 
driven snow. The result is that when she 
gives you your money’s worth of chills and 
thrills while holding up an express,it even- 
tually turns out that the poor girl had 
resorted to banditry for the definite and 

desperate purpose of rescuing her older 
sister’s indiscreet love letter from the 
fiually overtaken mail bag in the forward 
coach. Or when she outwits the Federal 
agents and the police and the newspaper 
sleuth himself, and breaks into the triply 
guarded bank and blows the doors off the 
big vault, it eventually happens that it’s 
merely to restore the papers which her 
temporariiy hard-up and harried parent 
had abstracted from his unsuspecting em- 
ployers’ strong box. 


From the Wide-Open Places 


And there’s another situation for which 
the Southdown-sheep variety of editor has 
an abiding weakness. It’s that of getting 
the broken-down city man into the clean 
open spaces of the great north. They've 
been doing it now for years and years. | 
don’t know why these great open spaces are 
so different from the smaller closed spaces 
of the city, except that the former must 
always be called clean and the latter must, 
logically, always be publicly reckoned as 
dirty. 

Nor have I yet fathomed the mysterious 
regenerative forces that seem to operate 
only north of the fifty-sixth parallel of lati- 
tude. But as soon as you get a city man 
north of that line it seems to make him 
over. 

No matter what he’s been, or what he’s 
done, the great open spaces up next to 
the blond Eskimos always seem to sweep 
him as clean as a newly minted penny. He 
looks you right in the eye, after that, and 
begins life anew, and wears a flannel shirt 
very much open at the throat, and has a 
fist fight with the villain which shows that 
he has got all his old-time strength back 
again; and is good for a sequel, and perhaps 
a month in the South for the whole family 
when the movies realize they’ve a new 
masterpiece to remold a little nearer to the 
heart's desire, 
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“Things go in cycles,” 
know has the habit of averring at least once 
a month. He is the same gentleman, by th« 
way, who is always demanding “big 
stories’’ and requiring in them ‘the deat! 
less drama of mother love.”” Only, when 
ever he repeats those magic words, “‘ mother 
love,”’ the poor man invariably and vigor- 
ously pounds with his own clenched fists on 
his own inflated vest front. And things do 
go in cycles, as you find out when you've 
been as long at this writing game as my 
Adam, who is getting salt-and-pep} 
over the ears and slightly aldermanic ir 
figure and a little more tempora mutantu 
in his talk and prone to reminisce on how 
they did things back in 1910 


ery 


Times and Tags Change 


Things go so much in cycles that many 
editors, without quite knowing it, try to 
keep an author going in exactly the same 
way. They try to tag him for life. 1 can 
remember when Adam, further back than 
I'd care to confess, first tried to write and 
sell fiction. ‘‘But, my dear fellow, you're 


a poet,” one of these editors objected. And 
a few years later, when Adam was trying 


to get out of the too easy rut of criminal 
fiction and was guilty of turning to the 
great open spaces for his backgrounds, an- 
other editor observed: ** But, my dear man, 
you're identified as an underworld writer! 


And not so long ago, when Adam was try- 


ing to place a serious-minded novel that 
was really a study in social conditions and 
relations, the editor who read his script 
shook a dolorous head over my husband's 
departure from type. ‘“* Why, Blank, you're 


known as an outdoor man!”’ he asserted 


with a finality that seemed to close the 
issue. 
And so it goes. Things do move in cycles, 


and the wave that washes you up can also 
sweep you down. There are fads and fash 
ions in literature just as there are in other 
things. Today, apparently, the world has 
a hankering for confessions even 


the 1oo! 
ish and inchoate Confessions of an Author 
’ 


Wife. But tomorrow the wave that brough 
me out of my tulip garden and my sewing 
room will recede. It will go tumbling back 
and leave me high and dry on the familiar 
old sand bar of family life, and the 
stringer will turn back to her beads and I’) 


express my soul in quince jam instead of 


pead 


confessions. 
It’s different with Adam, of course, for 
Adam is an artist, a creator, 


or wherever I've been able to exert the 





smallest influence over him, I’ve tried to 
make him sail by the stars above and h 
own God-given conscience. I've tried to 
keep him free—free of the small-fry ed 





tor’s influence, free of the fad of the mo 
ment, of the cry of the mob. Perhaps I've 
succeeded, and perhaps | haven't But, 
however he turns out, I sometimes feel he’s 
as much my child, after all, as Junie or Rec 
or Tiddler is, standing as much in need 
of help and sympathy and a li 
kindness as my other big-grown babies, who 
come to me with cut fingers and bruised 
spirits and box kites that refuse to soar in 


the strongest of wink 





1 
I’ve given a good deal of my life to help 
ing Adam. But after this, | suppose, I can 
never call myself his silent partner. More 
than once, in fact, Adam has affirmed that 
my one incurable ailment is logorrhea. He 
says that I am too wordy. But, as I re 
member it, men have always said that 
about women. An this pow 


wowing about myself and my troubles, I've 
helped others a little and brought home to 
, 


them a suspicion that under our skins we’ re 





1 perhaps, in 


} 


all very much alike; that we're all mem- 
bers of the same family and very much 
mixed up in the same old tangle of trouble 
and happiness. 

And here and now, to those understand- 
ing souls, before the final curtain falls, be 
fore I shake the ink from my shoulders a 
our old Carlo shakes the lake water from 
his fur at the end of his swim, I can onl; 
repeat that solemnly blithe and ancient 
Roman salutation: Ave atque vale 


as one editor we 
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They Live in 
The Country 


_ But They Shop 
 InTown 
| ARD roads and motor cars were 


the first steps in present rural 
progress. Cutting the distance 
from farm to town, the automobile 
5 | brought the farm family into the cityto 
shop, to go to school, to be entertained. 


One farm paper quickly sensed the 
change—that these farm people with 
their new desires, their eagerness for 
modern conveniences, their purchases 
of better merchandise, their adoption 
of radio, their interest in movies, 
would also want a quality magazine 
all their own. 





Hence the new policy of The Country 
Gentleman—with stories, articles and 
technical departments written by the 
best authors, investigators and scien- 
tists, illustrated by the best artists, and 
printed on high quality paper. 


Hence also growth in Country Gen- 
tleman circulation from 800,000 to 
well over 1,350,000. 





nized the opportunity offered by The 
Country Gentleman to reach this great 
new audience of people who live in 


| Many advertisers have already recog- 
| 
the country but buy in the city. 


department store business is another 
story that will be told in this space 
next week. 


| ° 
| How their purchases actually affect 
| 


v¢Quntty (jentleman 
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lets your ‘Pup be the Furnace Man 


A good, automatic gas heating plant needs no more care 
than a pup can give it—not even a thought of attention for 
days and weeks at a time. 


Gas heating’s wonderful comfort and convenience are 
well within reach of most home owners. Present day gas rates 
are low in almost all communities throughout the country— 
many gas companies grant special rates on gas for home heating. 


Let us tell you of the carefree heating service you can enjoy 
by letting the gas company heat your home. Write for a 


copv of our latest gas heating booklet—or, if a Bryant office 


is listed in your telephone directory, simply ‘phone them. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





17855 St. Clair Avenue 
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The new way of putting light to work_~ 


ALUMINUM 





PAINT 


CThe Coat of Metal’ Protection 


| l has never been hard to keep a factory 
interior bright provided you were willing to 


paint—dnd keep on painting. 


; ee 
jut to get /asting reflecti: 


ceiling without continual 


different matter. 


ity from walls and 
expense Was a Very 


\luminum Paint—the modern paint for the 
modern factory——has changed all that. 


\luminum Paint floods w 


} } 


orkrooms with soft 


tres sort wna ate 2 arkrogba 
free ligt Ct, and its reflect: ily lasts. 


\luminum Paint has a un 


DricK Or concrete the m 


aluminum \LBRON 


eaf one with the other. 


1 } 





Phe result is a coat of pure 


ique and individual 


When sprayed or brushed on tron, steel, wood, 
I Icroscopi¢ flakes of 
Hatten out—1inter- 


We } 
metaiic alummum 


arnishing, little attected by fumes or 
1 , } } . 1} 
and easily washable when dust finally 


\luminum Paint costs no more than ordinary 

paints. It has remarkable covering capacity 

OO to 700 square teet per gallon. 

() for interior work. One 
in er-color, even. black. 


Aluminum Company of 


! ! 1] 
unt today and you'll 
gain for a long, long 


ut Aluminum Paint. 


America 


2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in kKighteen Principal American Cities 
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Tle Poets’ Corner 


The Lover's Return The sky line beckons, the distance lures, 
The road’s before you, the world is 


IFT me, oh, love, into your arms once yours. 


more, 
And I will be content. A horse to ride? Why, this steed of 
I didn’t know—how could I know—before, steel 
How— much you meant Has forty horse power inder the 
Until— you went. wheel— 


Forty horses that pull together 


Lift me, oh, love, into your arms and say ; ; 
In any season, in any weather! 


What once I might despise. 

Your going showed me to my own dismay 
How—much I prize 
Your arms— your eyes. 


Forty horses with lungs of fire 
That leap to your touch and never 


tire. 
Lift me, oh, love, into your arms, ah, so! The Magic Carpet was not more su ift, 
And never let me go! Not even the seve n-league boots could 
Mary Carolyn Davies. lift 
And carry you on as these horses do 
Knight of the Gas Into the country of Dreams Come 
True. 
ORD bet it’s great to be alive, 
With a road to follow, a car to drive. There’s more of the world that you want 


to know ? ; 


A ride on a horse is fine and stirring, Give ’em the gas and let ’em go 
But me for a car with the engine purring. 


Over the hills and down the hollow. 


What knight of old had a better steed A car to drive and a road to follow, 
To serve his pleasure or fill his need? : 
A girl to love and a car to drive, 
For whether it’s flivvr r or supercar Lord, but it’s great to be alive! 
It takes you swiftly, it bears you far! Berton Braley } 
q 
j 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


ALON 
—but not lonely 





r 

Tiss rE’s something about music—a sort of friendli- 
ness, a feeling that someone understands, sympathy. 
Music like the merriment of children or the romance 
fa moon path across quiet waves—like youth or the 


y ot lite’s big moments. 


It’s just a chummy little cabinet with One Dial 


vir Atwater Kent Radio—unobtrusively at home 


lerever you place i. companion for your pipe and 


tavorite books, and moods. 


, ] 7. ° . . . } 
Phe wonder of 1t—just one turn of that single dial 

will filter from the air any kind of music you want 

Ja7z7Z, as} mphony — voice of beauty : music to put toes 


ancing or tired brain to sleep. 


his, one should remember tn selecting a radio: 
thin les ; than the best will ever satisfy. So com- 
ire, Investigate, ask your friends. If you agree with 
han a million Atwater Kent Radio owners that 

yne is sweet, pure and natura/, that its volume ts 


.¢ the musician right in the room, and that 
One Dial control is a perfect joy of simplicity, then 



































you may buy with assurance that the Atwater Kent 
Radio is so precisely and finely made that it will never EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: The Atwater Kent Radio 
: I Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's fin- \ 
back O You. est program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, 7 
through: 
It is because so many buy that its price is low. WRAL New York = wor Davenport 
. . WEE! Boston KSD St. Louis MODEL 35, illustrated, 6-tube 
wRC Washington ww Detroit ONE Dial Receiver, less tubes 
Send for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio WSAI ear ase woe Minneapolis-St. Paul and batteries, $70. Speaker, 
bh chesong Cleveland wes Schenectady Model H, $21. Other Receivers 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY WGN: Chicago WSB itlanta as auch Goan 
: ; é . . WFrI Philadelphia WSM Nashville 
ssahickon Avenue 4. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pennsylvania WCAE Pittsburgh whe Memphis 




















Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada WGR Buffalo WHAS Louisville 





painted woodwork- 


all through 
the house 


1 Fairy Tal 
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That means an orange juice that’s 

rich in the soluble solids—the ele- 

ments that make this particular fruit 
Juice SO healthful. 


“T’ve observed ¢his,”’ said the man 
at the table: ‘‘Men, by the thou 
sands, know the benefits of the morn 
ing glass of orange juice. 


“Now you see them taking it at 
lunch also, as we are doing—more 
and more of them men who have 
learned that where one glass daily 
Was good for them, two or three are 
two or three times better. 


“Scores of fellows that | know, 
who were troubled with ‘acidity, 
now never know the discomfort and 
the interference with their work for _ be 
merly resulting from this cause. offset to acidosis. I got that haste 
i ment from ' loctor, yours wil 





‘For oranges, although known as 
‘acid fruit,’ have an a/kaline reaction 


in the blood, thus forming a direct Sunkig 


Io be sure of getting Ca ' 
fornia Sunkist Oranges, of ‘rom the moment develope 
uniformly good eating qual Cn 1 abit noted ; Improve 
y, look for the trademark on en 1? t ‘ 2 You nevet 
the wrapper and on the fruit. 
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Orange ) Jy jce 


Look for en ee ee eee |e 
this : nd sox fountains 


Machine ver wife " sor y , ng Prospective Buyers: | 





